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PART I. BY A. 


THERE has been long in existence a 
tradition that it is only from nations of 
respectable antiquity that the manifestation of any 


thing like a definite incli 
nation towards zstheticism 
is to be expected. The 
slow maturing of centuries 
is supposed to be neces 
sary to call into existence 
the particular condition of 
thought that encourages 
artistic effort and makes 
possible the appearance 
of the artist among the 
other busy workers who 
are labouring to advance 
the national interests. 
Indeed, some theorists do 
not hesitate to say that the 
people whose art taste is 
highly developed, and the 
country which produces 
artists of notable capacity, 
must be regarded as 
having reached the furthest 
limit of progress. Aéstheti 
cism, according to this 
argument, is a signal of 
coming decadence, and the 
more obvious its effects, 
and the more perfect its 
manifestation, the nearer at 
hand the national degenera 
tion may be assumed to be. 

Yet against such theories 
it is possible to quote the 
example of America. ‘To 
say that the newest nation 
in the world is already in 
sight of its decadence would 
be a little too sweeping 
an assertion to be quite 
credible, one that it would 
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United States 
there is growing up rapidly an art movement of 
1 very vigorous kind, and that not only intelli- 
gent collectors of art examples, but also artists 


of quite exceptional power are being produced 
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by that country in ever increasing numbers. As yet, 
perhaps, America cannot be said to have a national 
school or to have so formulated its artistic beliefs 
that the character of its art, as a whole, has be- 
come completely and unquestionably individual, 
but the men who have come from there have 
distinguished themselves by their remarkable readi- 
ness to profit by the traditions of European es- 
theticism, and by the originality with which they 
have applied the teaching that they have obtained 
in the Old World. 

in England 
instances of the results that may be gained by 


There are many conspicuous 
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bringing the American mind under the influence 
of the art creed that in one or other of its 
various forms is generally accepted in Europe. 
There is Mr. Whistler, with his superlative 
craftsmanship, and his exquisitely sensitive appre- 
ciation of refinements of colour and tone, an ob- 
servant genius, who has always known exactly 
how to use the example of the great masters 
of the past to help the development of his 
There is Mr. Boughton, whose 
artistic method was born in America, trained in 
France, and ,matured in England, and retains 
to-day’ something that is reminiscent of each 
of the countries that has contributed to his 
equipment. We have also Mr. Abbey, who 
may, without exaggeration, be said to be the 
greatest black and white draughtsman among 
modern men, as well as a decorative colourist 
of sincere and sturdy inventiveness ; and we 
are closely in touch with that large group 
of American artists who have settled in Paris, 
and from there send constantly to our chief 
exhibitions examples of pictorial production 
that are invariably conspicuous for manly 
directness, and for a characteristically in- 
genious adaptation of the principles that with 
little modification have governed for centuries 
the practice of European schools. 

In some respects, however, the most typical 
illustration of the alliance between the keen 
intuition and quick receptivity of the New 
World and the carefully considered and long 
established beliefs of the Old is provided 
by the pictures of Mr. J. S. Sargent. He 
has the brilliancy and happy audacity of the 
pioneer, the readiness to face difficulties and 
to attack complicated problems that is charac- 
teristic of a race full of youthful energy, but 
he has acquired also the sense of style and 
the respect for established authorities that 
come from close and careful observation of 
what has been done by the nations among 
which artistic creeds have been elaborately 
built up by a slow process of gradual con- 
struction. His instincts are essentially 
American, but his methods declare emphati- 
cally the part that Europe has played in his 
training. Among all his compatriots he 
stands out as at once the most original and 
the most efficiently equipped in a company 
that numbers many men of real distinction ; 
and he holds his place, not by some vagary 
of passing fashion, but honestly and securely 
by right of conquest. 


own originality. 
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It is easy to understand the interest that his 
work has excited, from the first moment that he 
claimed the attention of art lovers by the marked 
and definite individuality of his practice. There 
is no possibility of ignoring him, or of passing him 
over as a negligeable quantity. His qualities are 
far too brilliant, and far too assertive, to escape 
notice ; and whether the onlooker likes or dislikes 
his art, the fascination of it is irresistible. Its 
cleverness of expression, its amazing vividness of 
insight into character, and its superb control over 
those points of craftsmanship which are always 
recognised as providing the surest tests of pro- 
fessional knowledge, cannot be disregarded by 
anyone who sincerely thinks out zsthetic questions. 
Nothing that he has ever done has been of a nature 
to leave no impression on the observer; and per- 
haps the highest compliment paid to his work 
has been the frenzied irritation expressed about 
it by those worthy and honestly self-convinced 
people who argue in favour of art that is tame 
and innocuous, and prefer pictorial efforts that 
lisp prettily harmless little commonplaces, rather 
than those which have something definite to 
say, without very much respect for the tender 
feelings of the weaker brethren. To the drawing 
class in a girls’ school he would be, as can 
be well imagined, quite a terrifying example—a 
bold, bad innovator, with all kinds of wicked 
designs against the purity of many cherished 
ideals. 

But to the artist who has ideas that rise a little 
above the ordinary dead level, and to the thinker 
who wishes to progress beyond the narrower limits 
that satisfy the small mind, he is a good deal more 
than a reckless opponent of established institutions. 
That he sets himself apart from the bulk of his 
contemporaries, and that he prefers to aim at 
results unlike those that satisfy nearly all the men 
who follow his branch of the profession, is an 
ebvious fact ; but it is equally obvious that he has 
taken his independent course out of no wilful dis- 
regard of the best authorities, but rather because 
he has formed, by the closest possible study of 
those very authorities, a perfectly sincere conviction 
about the path in art which it is his bounden duty 
to follow. He is not drifting about in a vague 
pursuit of eccentricity, he is not cynically setting 
himself against the rest of the world so that he 
may gain advertisement by the strange peculiarity 
of his manner; he is giving himself up, heart and 
soul, to the avowal of his love for the art of the 
past as he understands it, and is content, whether 
it secures acceptance or not, to profess his own 
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creed frankly and earnestly. If he had been 
ready to waive certain articles of this creed be- 
cause they seemed opposed to the tenets of some 
of his critics, or if he had diluted his faith so as 
to make his peace with the good people who prefer 
to take their beliefs in small doses, and disguised 
under a coating of sugar, he might perhaps have 
been more popular, but he would have been a 
drawing-room favourite, and not a militant leader 
of the modern art world. 

As things are, he is eminently an artist for artists. 
He has taken, in studio conversation, the place 
that Mr. Whistler held during the period of his 
busiest activity in art politics, and has become the 
most argued about of contemporary painters. 
Professional opinion divides itself into two camps 
over his work, and wages a war of words for and 
against his achievements. To those who have 
fallen under the spell of his artistic personality, he 
is the one commanding figure of our times, the 
chief exponent of the great technical truths that 
have been handed down to us from the mightiest 
of the old masters. On him has descended the 
mantle of Velasquez, and a double portion of his 
spirit ; and that he has proved himself fully worthy 
to receive such an endowment is earnestly con- 
tended by a whole host of admirers. But that he 
jars on the nerves of other men who are not in 
tune with him is quite undeniable. They accuse 
him of brutality ; they say that he is wanting in a 
sense of beauty, that he exaggerates the character- 
istics of his subjects and over-accentuates personal 
peculiarities. He is a clever man—no one ever 
attempts to deny that—a great one perhaps ; but 
he has no sweetness, no suavity of manner, and 
prefers to caricature the defects of a peculiar type 
than to seek out those latent possibilities of ideali- 
sation which it is the duty of every self-respecting 
painter to discover at all costs, or even to invent if 
they do not exist. He is horribly literal, appallingly 
uncomplimentary, no respecter of persons, and 
terribly unresponsive—worst heresy of all—to the 
charms of a pretty girl. 

However, there is one point on which both sides 
of the argument agree, that he is an artist who has 
to be reckoned with, and that he stands—for good 
or ill—practically alone among the art-workers 
who at this century-end are important enough to 
quarrel over. Whether he is popular in the 
ordinary sense is certainly open to discussion, for 
he has never laid himself out to acquire that 
capacity for appealing to the fancies of the public, 
which is a necessary part of the stock-in-trade of 
the picture painter who likes to hear himself well 
9 
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spoken of by the undiscriminating masses. Just as 
his fellows in the profession are divided in opinion 
about him, so the generality of art lovers cannot 
meet on a common ground in any estimate of his 
ability. 
below the superficialities of art and consider its 


The more intelligent people, who look 


aims seriously, certainly respond to his influence 
and give him full credit for the amazing grasp of 
his craft that distinguishes every canvas that comes 
from his easel. ‘iney feel his competence, his 
sureness, and his undeviating regard for the 
principles to which he has subscribed ; and even 
if they do not understand his aims, or appreciate 
the profoundness of his observation, they acknow- 
ledge his right to be ranked among the best of the 
modern masters who are keeping art alive. It 
scarcely matters that the less enlightened section 
of the public should miss the point of his work. 
With them he has nothing to do, and it is to be 


accounted to him for righteousness that he has 


sy 
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never tried to convert them. That he should have 
succeeded in pleasing the thinkers, or even that 
he should have gained over to his side the best 
men in his own profession, would probably be the 
most he ever expected ; for the rest, whether he is 
respected by them or feared, whether they speak 
well of him or ill, must always remain a matter of 
complete indifference. 

The whole history of his career has been marked 
by a steady intention to form his own opinion, and 
to follow it out with all possible thoroughness and 
consistency. His American ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness were used to analyse and investigate the 
facts that were presented to him by his teachers 
and to help him in the formation of an independent 
method that would guide him later on when, no 
longer in leading-strings, he had to make a place 
for himself among the men who were fighting the 
battle of art. He worked then, as he has since, 
with a firm belief in the necessity for understand- 

ing what he had todo. His study was by 
no means of a perfunctory nature, but was 
governed by a full recognition of the need 
of keeping mere executive dexterity under 
the control of his observation and intelli- 
gence, by the knowledge that the most 
learned and skilful handiwork would be 
unmeaning unless the ideas it had to ex- 
press were the outcome of close attention 
to the principles by which all that is best 
in art is infallibly directed. His was not 
the nature to be satisfied with a liberal 
equipment of tricks and devices by the use 
of which he could pose as a master full of 
resource though he had nothing to say; 
and certainly it was foreign to his instincts 
to believe that superficial accomplishment, 
no matter how elegant and attractive, 
would make up for the absence of the 
deeper qualities of insight and analysis 
that he could perceive in the productions 
of the masters who appealed to him as 
most deserving of regard. To base himself 
upon them, and to carry out the suggestions 
which he gathered from their works, were 
the chief intentions of his student days, 
and they have remained ever since the 
ideas with which he is engrossed. 

It was at Florence, in 1856, that Mr. 
Sargent was born, and in that city his boy- 
hood was passed. The surroundings in 
which he found himself there can hardly 
have failed to influence such a temperament 
as his, and it is more than probable that his 
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artistic character was very perceptibly shaped by 
the atmosphere of one of the greatest storehouses 
of art treasures that exists in the world. The 
exquisite charm of Botticelli, the splendour of 
Tintoretto, the imagination and accomplished 
craft of Titian, and the noble achievements of 
many other masters, were all to be studied there 
under advantageous conditions ; and that he had 
profited by his experiences became evident enough 
when, at the age of nineteen, he came to Paris to 
begin the systematic training that was to fit him 
for the profession he had decided to follow. He 
was already, even at the moment of entering the 
studio of M. Carolus-Duran, an artist of brilliant 
promise, and quite in keeping with this promise 
was the nature of the progress that he made under 
the direction of the great French painter. His 
work was emphatically that of a man who knew his 
own mind and had decided what course was best 
to follow in building up an artistic method that 
would serve him well later on. 

Nothing showed his shrewdness and balance of 
judgment better than the steadiness with which he 
applied himself to learning all that his master had 
to teach him. He wasted no time in those futile 
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experiments with which students are apt to express 
their impatience of restrictions and their ambition 
to run before they have discovered how to walk 
without stumbling. He did not even try to be 
original or to assert his own individuality in a 
premature effort after independence. On _ the 
contrary, his reputation at the time was that of a 
careful and industrious worker, obedient to the 
precepts of the professor, and exact in his respect 
for the system that was followed in the studio. 
Out of this obedience came the certainty and 
command of device that he wanted. He acquired 
thoroughly the science of brushwork from a man 
who had the whole thing at his fingers’ ends, 
and he secured just that intimacy with the 
mechanical side of painting without which he 
would have been hampered ever after in his 
struggle with those intricacies of execution that 
lie in wait to ensnare the student who has not 
mastered his lesson. 

Yet his submission to authority had by no means 
the effect of making him simply an imitator and 
follower of M. Carolus-Duran, and certainly it did 
not perceptibly delay the growth of that personal 
quality which has now become so evident in his 
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art. Towards the close of his period of training in 
the studio of the Boulevard de Mont Parnasse he 
painted a portrait of his master that was not only a 
masterly summary of all the knowledge that he had 
acquired during the preceding years, but was, as 
well, a forecast of the work that he has done since. 
It had the French spirit that was to be expected 
from a student in such a studio and under such a 
master, but it had also a good deal of the Sargent 


who is to-day not a pupil in Paris but a leader of 


the English school. The attention it excited was 
considerable, for in it experts perceived the arrival 
of an artist who was to go far and to take his place 
indisputably among the elect. 
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From Paris the young artist’s next move was to 
Madrid, where he was attracted by the glamour of 
the canvases by Velasquez in the galleries of the 
Prado. This journey was almost in the nature of 
a pilgrimage, the visit of a devotee to a shrine that 
contained the most precious relics that he could 
choose for worship. Wisely he had waited till his 
esthetic intelligence had so matured that he could 
grasp the perfection of the greatest painter that « 
perhaps the world has ever known. He went not 
as a sightseer to wonder at things he could not 
grasp, and to sigh over a secret that would remain 
sealed to him because his inexperience would not 


permit him to find the key to the puzzle, but rather 
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as one who would receive a revelation for which he 
had prepared himself by a long course of illuminat- 
ing exercises. He chose the moment well, while 
the discipline of the studio was still a directing 
memory, and yet while he was enjoying the first 
flush of a freedom in which the fascinations of the 
future were opening up before him. ‘Thoughtful 
observation, minute and exact analysis, had been 
impressed upon him day by day, and year by year, 
as he painted in Paris with his master at his elbow, 


and now it was for him to apply these habits of 
mind to the dissection of an art greater by far than 
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that of even such a consummate craftsman as 
M. Carolus-Duran himself. 

That Mr. Sargent should have come back from 
Spain different in many respects from what he was 
before, was, under such circumstances, almost 
inevitable. Yet he became, even then, no more a 
mere copyist of Velasquez than he had been an 
imitator of the French master. Something of the 
grace, something of the refinement, of the divinity 
of the Prado was added to his awn artistic achieve- 
ment, but not to such an extent as to swamp and 
obscure his proper personality. He bartered 
away some of the Gallic vivacity he 
had acquired for a share of the splendid 
dignity of the Spanish Don, but he 
kept as the chief part in the alloy the 
Anglo-Saxon directness and indepen- 
dence that came to him with his Ameri- 
can blood. He chose wisely just what 
he considered necessary to fill up and 
round off any deficiencies in his point 
of view without allowing anything to 
grow beyond its proper proportions, or 
to upset the just balance of conviction 
that seemed to him to be the one 
object at which he ought to aim. In 
this, as in other things, he showed that 
excellent discretion which has contri- 
buted so much to the success which has 
attended all the stages of his career. 

Early in the eighties, when the 
Spanish visit had come to an end, 
he established himself in a studio on 
the Boulevard Berthier in Paris, and 
set assiduously to work to prove that 
the promise of his earlier years was 
going to be amply fulfilled. Already 
he was recognised as a man of note 
among the artists living in the French 
capital. His portrait of M. Carolus- 
Duran had been followed by some 
other paintings of the same type, 
among which the Portrait of a Young 
Lady, exhibited in 1881, was most 
conspicuous, and by two or three 
pictures, such as Zu route pour Ja 
Piche, and Smoke of Ambergris; and 
in 1882 appeared the amazing tech- 
nical triumph £7 /Jaé/eo, that was the 
sensation of the season in which it 
was exhibited. Immediately afterwards 
he painted the Portraits of Children 
—four young children grouped in a 
large dimly-lighted hall—which is 









































perhaps the best remembered of all his pictures 
of this period the Madame 
Gautreau, over which Parisian critics were wildly 


and portrait of 
excited on account of its audacity of treatment 
and novelty of manner. Although he made Paris 
his headquarters, he was, however, by no means 
always at work there. He paid visits at more and 
more frequent intervals to London, where, year by 
year, his reputation was growing as surely as it had 
in France ; and finally, some half-dozen years after 
his trip into Spain, he crossed the Channel, not on 
a visit, but to take up his abode permanently in 
England. Since then, there has been no break in 
a progress that has brought him into the inner- 
most sanctuary of British art, and his election 
as an Associate of the Academy in 1894, and as a 
Royal Academician in 1897, have followed as 
a matter of course. 

which his 


In the over 


practice has so far extended he has proved him- 


twenty years, Or SO, 


self capable of many things, and has made ex- 
cursions into many fields of art. Far the largest 
share of his time, however, has been given to 
portrait painting, and, in any record of his pro- 
duction, what he has done in this branch of work 
calls for the chief attention. His portraits, indeed, 
make up a long list punctuated by great successes 
Few of his canvases could with justice be ignored, 
or passed over as commonplace or uninteresting, 
but every now and then he has made a leap 
forward in which with a single stride he has 
covered more ground than other men can pass 
over with a decade of assiduous toil; and, curi- 


ously, after each advance there has been no 


perceptible recoil to prepare for the next effort. 
If he marks one year by a success, in the next, 
though he may possibly not provide another 
sensation, he brings up all his canvases to the 
gone before. It is this 


Q 


faculty that gives him a hold upon even that 


level of the best that has 


section of the publie which does not understand 
him. No one can prophesy exactly what he will 
do next, and he keeps alive a spirit of speculation 
that is most fascinating to everyone who loves 
surprises. 

the series of 


portraits which he has, since he first began ex- 


There are not many gaps in 


hibiting in this country, contributed to the chief 
London galleries. He has been fairly prolific, 
especially of late years, and he has almost always 


added to the interest of the exhibitions in which 
he has appeared: Mrs. H. IWhite (1884), Lady 
Playfair (1885), the admirable group of Zhe Misses 
Vickers (1886), the masterly picture of M/rs. Henry 
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G. Marquand (1888), were the most memorable of 
his canvases during the period that ended with 
his migration from Paris to London. Since then 
he has given us Za Carmencita, at the Academy in 
1891, and now hanging in the Luxembourg ; and, 
also at the Academy, Zady Agnew (1893), Adiss 
Chamler (1894); W. Graham Robertson, Esq., 
Mrs. Russell Cooke, and the two portraits of 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, in 1895; The Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mrs. Ian Hamilton, Sir George 
Lewis, and Mrs. Colin Hunter, all in 1896; Mrs. 
Carl Meyer, one of his happiest pieces of uncon- 
ventional composition, and Zhe Hon. Laura Lister, 
a delightful study of dainty childhood, in 1897; 
three of the strongest renderings that he has ever 
produced of male sitters, Francis Cranmer Penrose, 
E'sq.,P.R1I_B.A., Sir Thomas Sutherland,G.C.M.G., 
M.P., and Asher Wertheimer, Esq., with several 
others, in 1898 ; and last year four equally notable 
paintings of feminine sitters, 177s. Charles Hunter, 
Miss Octavia Hill, Miss Jane Evans, and Lady 
Faudel-Phillips. 
from time to time pictures of superlative quality, 


To the New Gallery he has sent 


among them more than one that can fairly be said 


to mark great moments in his practice. There 
was the great full length of A/rs. Hammers/ey, for 


but somewhat 


and there have 


the 
similar, portrait of A/rs. Thursby ; 


instance; and more recent, 
been besides Zhe Countess Clary Aldringen, Mrs. 
George Swinton, Mrs. Ernest Franklin, and Mrs. 
Anstruther Thomson, as well as the vividly realised 
and intensely characteristic half length of Co/one/ 
Tan Hamilton, 


summer. <A few other important works, like the 


which was at the gallery last 
character portrait, A/iss Ellen Terry as “ Lad) 
Macbeth,” and the occasional canvases which he 
contributed to the exhibitions of the New English 
Art Club, while he was a member of that society, 
have found their way to other galleries. Altogether 
his record in this direction is an ample one, and ~ 
it is not less deserving of comment on account of 
the sustained effort to reach a high standard to 
which it bears witness than it is as a proof of 
indefatigable energy and zealous practice. 

(To be continued.) 


HE EARLY FOUNTAINS AT 
VERSAILLES. BY PIERRE DE 
NOLHAC. 


THE fountains in the Gardens of Ver 
sailles have enjoyed a curious celebrity from the 
first. ‘The difficulty experienced by the engineers 
in the matter of supplying running water to a place 
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entirely lacking thereof increased the interest 
inspired by the fountains themselves. How great 
this interest was may be gathered from the memoirs 
of the period, and even in the published diplomatic 
correspondence. ‘To this one part of his great 
Versailles scheme Louis XIV. 
without ceasing, and infinite were the pains 
bestowed upon it. When 
sovereigns and princes at Versailles, the King 


devoted himself 


receiving foreign 
never forgot to include in the programme a cere- 
monious visit to the fountains. 

Of all this great collection of hydraulic works, 
with which the names of Colbert, the architect 
in chief, and Francine, the engineer, will ever be 
associated, there remains to-day but one portion 
intact. 
served their full effect, while their canalization is 


Many of the basins, however, have pre- 
still as it was originally. During the last few years, 
moreover, others which seemed irretrievably ruined 
have been successfully repaired. Nowadays the 
fountains—the grandes eaux—delight the masses 
of Sunday holiday-makers just as they delighted 
and astonished the lieges of his Majesty more than 
two centuries ago. But the intelligent visitor pays 
22 
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chief attention to the work of the master sculptors 
who adorned these famous relics. 

Among this army of statues, all conceived in the 
pompous fashion of the grand sitcle, one perceives 
that those done in lead have, almost without excep- 
tion, more life and movement in them than the 
marbles by the self-same artists. It must not be 
supposed that works at Versailles were all executed 
and erected at one and the same period; it is 
evident, on the contrary, that the undertaking was 
one of long duration, statue after statue, stone after 
stone, being produced and put into its allotted place 
in regular sequence. From the day when the 
young King for the first time restored the hunting- 
box of his predecessor, Louis XIII., and set up 
these wonderful fountains, his architects, Le Vau 
and Mansart, were kept constantly at work, one 
after the other. Thrice was the scheme for the 
ensemble of the Chateau and its grounds revised 
before it finally took the form in which we see it 
to-day. And Le Notre, the architect of the gar- 
dens, was called upon to show just as much 
ingenuity and energy as his confréres. When one 
reads in Dangeau that the King has been to inspect 
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such and such a fountain, and is “ perfectly satis- 
fied ” with it, one may be sure that he will speedily 
cause it to be demolished, and order something 
even more elaborate in its place. Thus it is that 
many of the things known to us from contemporary 
plates have disappeared entirely, their loss, in some 
cases, giving cause for regret. 

The oldest of the fountains were placed close to 
the Chateau itself; they were decorated in 1666, 
and were styled Z’ Amour and Za Siréne. Changes 
in the disposition of the gardens caused their 
removal shortly afterwards. 
importance—the Fontaine du Dragon—was de- 


A work of greater 
stroyed in the reign of Louis XV. In the centre 
was a dragon, from whose mouth issued a stream 
of water some 28 metres high, while four dolphins 
were represented swimming round the monster. 
Seated on swans were Cupids discharging their 
arrows at the dragon. 
responsible for the modelling of this group, which, 


The brothers Marsy were 


with quite superfluous zeal, was re-constituted 
some ten years ago. The work produced by the 
admirable modern sculptors entrusted with this 


undertaking was altogether out of keeping with the 
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decorative style of Versailles ; and the new Bassin 
du Dragon affords striking proof of the impossibility 
of reconstituting satisfactorily a perished work of 
art. Let us hope the taste for such experiments is 
past, and that for the future we may content our- 
selves with reverently preserving the masterpieces 
which Time has spared. 

Other two great 
ordered with those of the Dragon. 
placed in the centre of the Gardens at the axis of 
the view from the Chateau to the Grand Caual, 


decorative fountains were 


They were 


which was being dug at the time. These ornamental 
waters were intended to mark the two extremities 
of the Allée Royale. 
one called Lafone, the other Apollon. 


They are still to be seen, the 
The latter, 
with its magnificent leaden group,—irreverently 
known to-day as the Char embourbé, or “cart in 
the mud ”—remains precisely as it was originally. 
At first it was called the Bassin des Cygnes, being 
stocked with Denmark swans, purchased by Colbert. 
In 1668, as Mlle. de Scudéry tells us, the fountain 
contained “an infinity of tiny jets of water, which, 
combined, made up a stream of extraordinary 
The 


height and volume.” commission for the 
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ornamental group was shortly afterwards entrusted 
to a Roman sculptor, settled in France, one J. B. 
‘Tubi, who in due course became one of the most 
decorators at 


prominent among the numerous 


Versailles, On the 5th of February, 1669, he 
received his first payment “for the fountain decora- 
tion representing the Rising Sun,” and in the 
following year he completed the god, the chariot 
and the horses, which were transported by fifty 
“* petits maitres déchargeurs de pierre sur le port de 
Faris” from the capital to Sévres by water, and 
thence by wagon to Versailles. ‘The whales and 
the tritons were added shortly afterwards, and the 
artist received in all, 15,000 livres for his colossal 
work. The ornamentation of the Apollo basin was 
like that of all the fountains of the period, done in 
what, for convenience sake, was termed lead, but 
was really a special material, which contemporary 
documents simply styled méfai/, or metal. It 
The old 
descriptions often speak of “ gilded bronze,” but 
that was a mere fagon de parler. As a matter of 


was actually a mixture of lead and tin. 


fact, the statues were frequently being re-coated 
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with bronze paint. ‘Tubi’s figures were painted 


in this way, immediately after their erection. 
Gilding was no longer required. 

The ornamentation of the Bassin de Latone, as 
we see it to-day, belongs unquestionably to the 
Louis Quatorze period ; but at the same time it 
is not quite as originally designed. ‘The brothers 
Marsy had this commission simultaneously with 
Tubi’s commission for the “ Apollo,” and the rival 
sculptors finished their work practically at the 
same time In the course of his friendly relations 
with the artists of the day, La Fontaine saw the 
Marsys’ model in their studio, and described it 
in exaggerated verse : 

Au bas de ce degré, Latone et ses gémeaux 

De gens durs et grossiers font de vils animaux, 

Les changent avec l’eau que sur eux ils répandent. . 

La scéne est un bassin d’une vaste étendue. 


When, on the 24th of December, 1670, the 
Marsys received their full payment of 5,000 livres, 
the fountain adorned by their statues was just as it 
The 
“ Latona ” group is situated on a rock, but slightly 


is represented in the old-fashioned plates. 
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raised above the level of the basin, and surrounded 
by reeds. Of recent years an attempt has been 
made to reproduce, by means of “ industrial gold,” 
the old effect 
painting. 

The Al/e d’ Eau was a decoration of a novel sort, 
devised from the imagination of Claude Perrault, 


produced originally by simple 


the doctor-architect, brother of the writer of the 
world-famed fairy tales. The groups were placed 
in position in the spring of 1670, and the orna- 
fountains followed 


mentation of the two big 


quickly. The Ade was bordered by pine trees 
and bya hundred and four copper vases containing 
yews. The 
groups of children, placed two by two in such a 


Le Brun designed all the sculpture. 


manner as not to be monotonous to the 


demanded a great number of preliminary sketches, 


eye, 


and among the great artist’s papers may be found 
numerous “ideas,” treating the subject from various 
standpoints. ‘The King chose the design which 
most happily suggested the suppleness of the 
youthful forms and the grace of their several 
attitudes. The divided 
Gros, Lerambert, and Le 


among Le 


To the last- 


groups were 
Hongre. 
named, with Benoit Massou, were entrusted the 


fruits and flowers. 
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All that remains to us now of 


this decoration is the series of seven plates of the 
Allte d’ Eau engraved by Le Pautre in 1672 by 
command of the King. 

These delightful works, wherein the graces of 
childhood are shown in so lively and supple a 
fashion, have a curiously complicated history, as the 
accounts in connection with their payment reveal. 
In the first place, their number was soon increased 
when the vast lateral groves were reformed and the 
Allte d@ Eau was extended in semi-circular form. 
Le Gros, Massou, and Mazeline were called on to 
furnish models for the two new sets of four groups, 
eight groups in all. For these the first payments 
were made to the sculptors in May, 1678. All the 
groups in the lower part of the A//ée appear to be 
inferior to the older figures ; but what the accounts 
neither in the first nor the 
second series are these the original works. The 
an amalgam of 


clearly reveal is this : 


originals were done in a méfail 
lead and tin— painted from time to time, as we 
have already seen, with a golden bronze ; the 
plinths and the basins themselves were of the same 
Not till a later 
into 


material, painted bronze colour. 


period, when real bronze was introduced 


Versailles in the famous castings of the Parterre 
ad Eau, do the documents contain aught to excite 
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our curiosity. But what are these ‘ moulds and 
wax impressions of the Ae du Dragon and the 
Allee @ Eau” 1684 by the scu/pleurs- 
fondeurs Varin and Langlois, and these ‘models 
of groups of children Mélo, the 


sculptor, from clay and wax, for the A/e de la 


made in 
reformed _ by 


Pyramide,” if not the preparations for a casting @ 
cire perdue of the old leaden figures, which are 
evidently to be replaced? This is further indicated, 
it appears to me, by the sums paid from time to 
time to Varin, Meunier, and Langlois on account 
of the children’s groups which they cast in bronze 
for the Adie des Cascades. 

In the autumn of 1688 we find the old groups 
along the A/ée being replaced by bronze reproduc- 
tions, while the metal basins are being removed 
and marble substituted, and the plinths changed in 
the The marble employed was that 
fine red variety 
Louis XIV. was so fond; and there was no longer 


same way. 
from Languedoc, of which 
any necessity for ornamental flowers and fruits, the 
beauty of the material sufficing for these twenty-two 
final fountains. 

The works of 1688 were thus modelled on those 
of 1668 and 1678, each successive decade witness- 
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ing a transformation of the delightful A//ée dZau. 
No more striking evidence could one find of the 
continuity of the labours bestowed by the King in 
the adornment of his domain. It should be noted, 
moreover, in justification of the taste of the seven- 
teenth century, that, with the exception of the 
children placed on Lerambert’s Sphinxes (which 
were gilded in 1670 and expressly “ ungilded ” in 
1685), no gilt was applied to any one of the fine 
Gilding 


was confined to the lead, which alone required it ; 


bronzes now in existence at Versailles. 
no attempt was ever made to give a false and over- 
rich appearance to bronze, that noblest of metals. 
The big morceaux placed near the groups of 
were en- 
of all 
perhaps the greatest 


Le Gros, Le Hongre and Lerambert 
trusted to a still more accomplished artist 
the 
Francois Girardon. 


Versailles sculptors 
The Pyramid was a long time 
in process of erection on account of the multi- 
plicity of its ornamentations, and Girardon was still 
at work on it in 1672. ‘The great das-relief on the 
sometimes styled “ Le 
Bain de 1670, Charles 
Perrault attributing brother. 


‘*M. Girardon,” he remarks, ‘ added fresh beauties 


‘*Fontaine des Nymphes,” 
Diane,” was finished in 


its design to his 
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This éas-relief 


is perhaps one of the finest hitherto produced.” 


to those already in the scheme. 


And even to this day, with its ruddy fatine, it is 
certainly one of the most noble things to be seen 
This das-redief and the other 
As for 


one is 


in the Gardens. 
details of the basin were entirely gilded. 
the pyramid which crowned the whole, 
conscious of a mingling of effects, the gold being 
confined to the figures, while the ornamentations 


are in bronze. The painter-gilder, Bailly, received 


in 1671, 1,400 livres “on account of the gilding 


and bronzing applied to the fonxsaine en pyramide.” 


It is not always easy to grasp the exact meaning of 


notes such as this, but they are interesting, never- 
theless, in regard to the history of the Gardens and 
their decoration. 

Brun as the 
the 
that 


Honour is certainly due to Le 
inventor of 
fountain ; but it 
interpreted the painter’s ideas with extreme fulness, 


the general motif of Pyramid 


must be added Girardon 
His work, recently restored, still keeps its place 
the Ale d Eau, 


imposed basins, the highest resting on four crayfish 


above with its four super- 


serving as supports, the second borne by four 


dolphins, the third by four young Tritons, and the 


fourth by four Tritons of larger mould, who appear 
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to be swimming in the great lake hollowed out of 
the turf. 

In the lower parts of the Gardens were erected 
the 
the designs were produced, and Colbert distributed 


“Four Seasons.” During the year 1672, 
the work among the four chief sculptors of the 
Tubi took Spring (Flora); Regnaudin, 
Summer (Ceres); G. Marsy, Autumn (Bacchus) ; 
(Saturn). Child 

the figures, 
the 


destined 


day. 


and Girardon, Winter forms 


were grouped around chief and 


there were other accessories in form o 


garlands of flowers, which wer soon 


to disappear. 
To-day there remain but two of these groups, 
which, despite their modern renovation, are still 


charming. “Saturn” and “ Bacchus” are intact, 


and will, I trust, remain so. Time has invested 


them with a delicate fatine, in which one may 


see traces of the gilding of other days. They 


stand in a remote part of the park, and there, 


far from the crowd, their admirers—especially 


their poetical admirers—may often be seen in 


reverent admiration. Their quality is obvious, 


and needs no enhancement from the fugitive 


animation of the waters. 


PIERRE DE NOLHAC. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE. 
“BAILLIE SCOTT. 


BY M. H. 


IF one examines the average modern 

house, it will be found to consist of a series 
of rectangular boxes—“ reception rooms” as they 
are generally called. There is the dining-room, 
drawing-room, and so forth, and when the house is 
small these rooms are correspondingly decreased 
till the 


comfort are reached, and one contemplates at last 


minimum of size and maximum of dis- 


the common spectacle of a large family crowded 


into a small room which is already filled to 


overflowing with unnecessary and incongruous 


furniture. 

A logical habit would 
necessarily assume, one would think, a dominant 
note in the plan—a living 


room, which one would like to make as large 


expression of this 


central hall — or 
and airy as funds permit, with plenty of floor 
space. One would like to add a great ingle fire- 
place with seats wide and low, and, for the rest, 
furnish it not for effect, but with only those few 


things which are really necessary, each piece of 


furniture being the expression of a _ real and 


substantial need, and as serviceable and simple in 
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its way as the bag of tools of the workman who 
made it. 

As for decoration and pattern—if we have no 
artist at our disposal we can afford to dispense with 
all that, and, instead, be content to see posts, beams 
and walls each doing their appointed task. 

There is no necessity, artistic or practical, to 
obscure these real and fundamental things with a 
superficial veneer of plaster and paint, and to crown 
all with a wall paper with an impossible name and 
If construction and constructive 
features are good enough decoration for our 
cathedrals and churches, surely they are good 
enough for our homes, and bricks, timber, and 
replace 
much of the foolish and fantastic features which 
constitute what we now dignify by the title of 


frieze to match. 


plain white-washed spaces may well 


** decoration.” 

Having arrived at the central idea of a hall or 
living-room as the keynote of a home, it follows 
must group round this the 
various other rooms which may be required by 


naturally that one 


the family, and these may be regarded as mere 
appendages and dependencies of the hall, not 
pretending to compete with it as rooms, but rather 
becoming merely recesses, each specially modified 
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for its particular function in the domestic economy. 
Some of these may indeed be left quite open to 
the hall without any more substantial division than 
a curtain, and so bear to it some such relation as 
the chapels in a cathedral to the main building. 
Others, from the nature of their uses, may demand 
a more effectual screen from sound and sight, but 
these will not be as large as if they formed a unit 
in a series of small rooms. And so we may welcome 
the cosiness of these little retreats in contrast to 
the open spaces of the hall on the other side 
of the door. 

To consider these in detail——thes 
to the hall 


the “‘ drawing-room” as we now call it. 


appendages 


there is, first, the ‘ladies’ bower,” 
This is a 
recess in the hall which is set apart for tea and 
music, and is characterised by a certain daintiness 
feminine relation to 
hall. 


from the great bench of the hall ingle, it appears as 


of treatment which bears a 


the masculine ruggedness of the Viewed 


dainty Early English Lady 


the 


does not entirely separate 


some delicate and 


seen through massive pillars of a 


Still it 


Chapel 
Norman nave. 


itself from the hall or claim a definite and 


distinct existence as a room ; and so by this union 
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both hall and bower are gainers—the hall being 
enriched by that vista of glimmering whiteness, 
seen under its massive posts and beams, and the 
bower becoming all the more delicate and _ all 
the more cosy in such a close companionship with 
the solid qualities and open spaces of the hall. 

At the opposite end of the hall is another recess, 
which is set apart for meals. ‘The title “ refectory ” 
may sound a trifle affected, but it is given in default 
of any other which so fully expresses its uses. 
Here one catches a glimpse of a table bright with 
silver, glass, and flowers against the dark back 
ground of the seating which runs round three sides 
of the table. 

Some such arrangement of a dining-table has 
already been described in THE Stupio, so that 
one need not here enlarge on its special advantages. 

Curtained off from the hall, the table is prepared 
from the service door, near the kitchen, without 
disturbing the privacy of any other part of the home. 
Draw back to the opposite end of the hall, and, 
looking between the posts which support the gallery 
above, try to realise the effect of this low recess 
with its high-backed seats and simple table—an 


effect which is gained by what is fundamentally a 
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ready strength against in- 
jury, fit for its use; not a 
pretentious Ayfocrisy 
modest, 


but a 
Sact. 
look 
upon it will find the image 
of a humble manfulness in 
it, and will pass on with 
some infinitesimal impulse 
to thank the gods.” 

“A modest, serviceable 
fact ””—that is indeed what 
one would 


serviceable 
Whoever pleases to 


house 
and its furnishing to be 
and more than that? One 
should be cautious in trying 
for more than that. 

“More than this,” says 
Ruskin, after describing a 
simple English home, 
“more than this, few should 
seek.” 


wish a 


The very spirit which 
impels a man to achieve a 


PLAN OF A COUNTRY HOUSE M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT, ARCHITECT ee 
notable excellence in his 
habitation and surround- 

practical solution of a practical problem, ings suggests that this can be most readily 

and then transport yourself in imagination to the gained by costliness of material and _ work- 


cockney horrors of some dingy dining-room in 
Upper full of all that 
and cumbrous furniture with which 


Tooting, expensive 


the 


average 


householder surrounds 


himself. Such a contrast 
seems to suggest the futility 
of any attempt to wean the 
mind of the dweller in the 
suburbs from its innate love 
for everything which is 
meretricious and ugly. 
“The Real,” says Carlyle, 
“if you will stand by it is 
respectable — the 





coarsest 
hobnailed pair of shoes if 
honestly made according 
of fact 
leather are not ugly; they 





to the laws and 
are honest, and fit for their 


object; the highest eye 
may look on them without 
displeasure, nay with a kind 
This rude 


packing case, it is faithfully 


of satisfaction. 


made; square to the rule, 


and formed with rough and PLAN OF A COUNTRY 
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manship, or, failing that, an imitation of such 


costliness. 


We dream a dream of marble halls, 


and we realise as a practical result of such a 


baw! 
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with a marbled and a 


hall 


dream a wall-paper 


hatstand ! 
And the same warning not ‘more than this 
o¢ ek 


the decoration and 


few should is re-echoed as an unspoken 


comment on all furniture of a 
modern house. 

In seeking “more than this” we achieve those 
reception rooms where we receive nothing but bad 
impressions and the Cottage with the Curly-Carriage 


Let us rather set ideal such a 


humble standard as is implied in the mere omission 


drive. up as an 
of the vulgar, and then when our homes are purged 
of all vulgar and painful things, let us add by slow 
degrees with careful and exclusive choosing, such 
few and choice ornaments as may be required. It 


does not follow that these need be expensive—at 


” Halland Bower 


BAILLIE 


least they should be the 


best of their kind. Let us 
forego all aspirations after 
palatial surroundings, leav 
ing such things to the few 
who are justified in seeking 
and successful in achieving 
a magnificent environment. 
Be ours rather to realise the 
beauties of thecottage kind, 
and to carefully avoid the 
and 


cleverness dodginess 


of the  over-picturesque. 


Simple, quiet rooms full of 





that repose which belongs 
to woods and groves —con 


struction carried out in 


simple, unostentatious ways, 
beams where there is weight 
windows 


to be carried, 





where we would have light 

the whole breathing of a 
sweet and simple reason 
All these things 
final 


ableness. 
help to realise the 
result which we would 
achieve. 

It is not improbable that 
the 


find in 


Practical Person will 


the house that is 


here described nothing 
more than an affectation of 
medizvalism. 

If it were conceded that 
it is medizval to speak truc 


ARCHITECT and modern to speak false, 


SCOTT, 
then an unfortunate modern 
freak of 


truthful 


who, by some 


that ancient custom of 


speaking, might well be spoken of as affecting 


atavism, revived 


medizvalism. And it is so with modern building 


and design—a simple statement, a straightforward 
piece of work in its modern environment of shams 
and pretensions, must necessarily stand out glaringly 
as eccentric and absurd. Its critics have been so 
long inured to falseness of every description in their 
surroundings that they have long ago “taken them 
selves for true,” and the plain man is put in the 
extremely false position of a fantastic eccentric. 

What are the methods, one is led to inquire, by 
which the Practical Person achieves an appropriate 
environment ? 

He proceeds to one of the large furniture firms, 
is free to choose, in the flesh as it 


and there he 


a 
Jd 
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He 
therefore decides to be jovially 
in his dining-room, 
nothing if not French in his draw- 


were, his particular rooms. 
Jacobean 


ing-room, while when he smokes 
he will be Oriental, and modern 
only when he sleeps. 

He is cheerfully oblivious of 
the fact that each of these styles 
which he attempts to reproduce 
in the confines of his suburban 
villa were the outward expression 
of the soul or spirit of the time 
which produced them, and that 
the reasonableness and fitness of 
each phase depended on the true 
relation which existed between PHE BOWER 
these outward things and the people 
who created lived amongst 
them. He does not know that Louis Quinze, 


and 


for instance, was the true symbol of a certain 
phase of French society which finds no parallel 
in the frequenters of the suburban drawing-room 
of to-day. 

Resuming the consideration of the home illus- 
trated, and starting again from the hall, the next 
features to be considered will be the “den” at one 
end and the children’s room at the other, 


rte S. 
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The former, with its double doors, is entirely 
cut off from the hall, and is fitted up with writing} 
table and book shelves, as shown in the sketch.’ 
The children’s room has a porch to the garden, 
and is also almost completely isolated from the 
hall. The importance of the consideration of 
“routes ” insisted 
previous article in THE Stupio. 


has already been on in a 
It will be noted in this connection that visitors 
shown into the 
the “den” 
disturbing the 
privacy of the hall; that 
the route of the servants to 


may be 


“ bower” or 


without 


the front door, the dining- 
table, and the upper floor 
is also free of the hall— 
and that the children can 
the upper floor, 
garden or refectory with- 
out passing through the hall. 

One must not omit to 
mention the obvious adapt- 
ability of the hall to festive 
occasions. The underlying 
idea of thecentral focus with 


reach 





its grouped dependencies 
here exactly meets the re- 





quirements of the case, and 
one need not hesitate as to 
whether the drawing-room 


ah 


q or the dining-room carpet 
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should be taken up for 
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dancing, and one need not 


ARCHITECT deplore the general dis- 
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organization of furniture which such a function 
generally implies. 

Nowadays, when the cult of simplicity has been 
taken up to such fell purpose, the bedroom is 
often a most barren and comfortless apartment. 
The sanitary expert has decreed that the ideal 
bedroom is that which most resembles a hospital 
ward, but although one quite realises the necessity 
of the study of sanitation in all details of a house, 
one is loth to let it so usurp the claims of art in the 
furnishing of the bedroom—and the most robust 
health would hardly be sufficient compensation for 
these cheerless surroundings. In the bedroom 
which is illustrated here an attempt has been made 
to realise a less rigorous scheme. The bed lined 
with pink like a seashell, its green coverlet spangled 
with flowers, like a meadow, and with its blue 
curtains and white valance decorated with mauve 
poppies, gives the key-note to the colour scheme 
of a room which, while not aggressively sanitary, one 
ventures to hope might lead to pleasant dreaming. 

On the same floor there are three other bed 
rooms and a dressing-room, and each of these 
would demand a distinctive treatment ; while in the 


roof are the servants’ rooms and a boxroom. 


The questions of heating and ventilation are 


important ones and cannot be entirely solved by 
the introduction of the open fire-place alone. It 
is proposed to supplement this in the house under 
discussion with a system of hot-air heating. By 
this particular system the cold air enters the 
chamber in the basement prepared for the purpose, 
and is there not only heated but moistened before 
passing to the various rooms. It then rises to the 
ceiling and descends again into the room till it finally 
escapes by the chimney flue. By this means a 
constant current of warm, moist air is secured, and 
in this way the problems of heating and ventilation 
are both solved. 

It is acommon belief that ventilation depends 
mainly on the cubic capacity of a room, and that 
the large rooms with high ceilings are therefore 
necessarily more sanitary in this respect. A con 
sideration of the facts of the case seems to show 
that, on the contrary, perfectly sanitary conditions 
as regards ventilation may be secured in the 
smallest of rooms provided that the air is con 
stantly changed, and that one really gains very 
little by an increase in the volume of stagnation in 
The system suggested here, providing as 


a room. ge 


it does for a constant flow of air, must necessarily 


insure complete ventilation. 
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In a general consideration of the plan it must be 
borne in mind that it is designed under distinct 
restrictions as to expenditure. It is in no sense a 
“fancy” house, but represents a serious attempt 
to meet the requirements of those who wish to 
escape from the thraldom of suburban existence, 
and for whom “eligible freehold residences” have 
no charms. The average man, it is true, does not 
ask as yet for other than these, and he would no 
more recognise the unconventionally planned house 
than he would set out to catch his morning train 
without his regulation garb and paper. 

In an age which caters to the vulgar, which 
plays to the gallery in all its performances, which 
floods him with cheap and trashy periodicals, 
tickles his ear with popular music, and when every 
possible variety of quack is supported by an eager 
mob of willing dupes, the poor man who happens 
to have achieved some cultivation, some love for 
the beautiful in his surroundings, finds himself 
severely alone. In despair, he has to live in some “ fHE DOOR OF A MOSQUE” 
villa built by ignorance for the ignorant, and he FROM AN ETCHING BY M. BAUER 
breaks his heart in vain attempts to cloak its horrors. 


And so one still has hopes that 
amongst the thousands of those who 
dwell in the suburbs there are at 
least a few who have suffered much 
from their surroundings, and it is to 
such one looks for sympathy, with 
ideas much at variance with those of 
the average modern mind as_ ex- 
pressed in the houses of to-day. 

M. H. B. S. 


DUTCH ETCHER: 
M. BAUER. BY 
ARTHUR TOMSON. 


Mr. BAvER is a Dutchman Dutch 
by birth, training, and in his art 
to the very backbone a Dutchman. 
He received his artistic education 
at the Hague ; and from the first he 
has in divers ways qualified himself 
for what is the work of his life. He 
would show us the Orient as we 
who love our “Arabian Nights” wish 
to see it portrayed, and that he has 
certainly done. All the sentiment, 
the feeling of expectancy aroused 
by those wonderful stories is con 

“IN THE BAZAAR” FROM AN ETCHING BY M. veyed to us in his pictures. When 
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we look at a drawing by him of a bazaar, a deep 
shadowed archway, a darkened staircase leading 
from some lightened chamber, what beautiful 
or fantastic women, what men of noble or ignoble 
mien, what Jinns or Jinniyas, ’Efrits or ’Efrittas 


And 


scenes, are 


may not appear before us! when he himself 


adds figures to his littk they not 


always of the right importance >? Bauer, indeed, 


takes us away from the world we live in into 
a region different from any created by latter-day 
artists, from anything invented recently by painters, 
sort of magician. 
With his 


live again through fateful stories of 


draughtsmen, writers, or other 
He gives us the Orient of our dreams. 
assistance, we 
love and intrigue; with his help, we stand aside 
and watch processions streaming out of palaces 
and mosques, or pacing through‘a narrow street 
or along some open causeway, patterning the sky 


His 


models, wrapt in the costumes of the 


with spears and_ banners. people are no 


past, but 


the makers themselves of those beautiful eastern 


» us. by the the 


cities, presented t cunning of 
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artist in all their pride, in their gorgeous array, 


and intent upon the common concerns of their 


daily life. His sultans are real sultans, men without 
fear and of splendid stature, and of absolute im 
portance among their followers. I know of one 
such figure standing in an arched doorway; so 
regal is the bearing of this person that the whok 
With 


charm are indicated his women-folk, his princesses, 


world might be his heritage. what subtle 


ladies of the harem, his slave girls! No costume 
is necessary to assure us that they are of Oriental 
blood from head to foot; their mien alone pro 
Like his 


take their places in his scenes as persons 


claims that fact. sultans and warriors, 


they 
who belong to their background. But every sort 
: $4 ; 


of person figures in one or other of Bauer's 


makes his contrasts with as different 
the the 


pictures ; he 


elements as tellers of Arabian | stories. 


Near a group of tenderly shaped women will be 


found a row of mounted warriors, armour-clad, 


ferocious in aspect, and of infinite daring. In 


front of a procession which is a dazzling mass of 


hae ee" 


free 
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‘““THE SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE ” 


flowered draperies, jewelled trappings and_ fichly 


decorated flags, you may see marching-the squalid 
forms of mendicants and cripples. Some of his 
pictures contain but few figures, while in the more 
important there are many; and each one has 
individuality and something about it that stirs 
one’s imagination. For the most part he gives in 
his pictures the impression of a thickly-populated 
place ; 
incident; of a place where to men all things are 
possible, where beggary or sudden prosperity, a first 
meeting with the loveliest of women, or violent 


death, may fall to a man’s lot at any corner. 


So far I have tried to give an impression of 


Bauer’s grip of his subject ; I will now touch upon 
which he himself, for 
little 


Bauer sets down everything, no 


the manner in 
to that 


of all he does. 


expresses 
is due not a of the subtle charm 
matter on how small a scale, so that his designs 
There is, indeed, 
tnaltérable,” 


present a large appearance. 
entitled “ Za 
by Scheltema 
Amsterdam, illustrated by 


a book, Jeunesse 


published and 
little etch- 
ings and tiny prints that are just as impressive as 
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Jauer with 


of a place where people live lives full of 


Holtema, of 


FROM AN ETCHING BY M. BAUER 


pictures containing life-sized figures. In order to 
make little figures appeal as forcibly as larger ones, 
and a 


there must be right selection of forms ; 


great deal depends upon the manner in which 
No detail in a figure 
strike the 


forms are indicated. 
that would not 


these 
must be insisted on 
spectator, not only while observing the whole o 
the figure, of which the detail is a part, but while 
looking at the entire scene in which that figure is 
placed. ‘The handling, too, of the picture must 
be elusive everywhere: there must be an avoid- 
ance of any stroke or strokes that hint too severely 
at any particular matter. Such art belongs only to 
certain temperaments. Rembrandt’s people always 


appear to be of natural dimensions, Raphael’s 
never. For Raphael’s ends, perhaps, such an effect 


His back- 


grounds, his subjects require a style that must 


was not necessary; for Bauer’s it is. 


impress itself with a suggestion of immensity upon 


the mind. But although Bauer avoids anything 


like a photographic insistance of details, there is no 


lack of richness in his designs. It is marvellous 


how much he can indicate with his fluent and 


strangely broad technique. Although he makes 
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us feel the presence of elaboration, the eye 
is never led away by it from a contempla 
tion of the whole. Bauer’s ornamentation no 
more belittles his designs than do the stars 
interfere in any way with the vast appearance 
of the heavens. 
As in Rembrandt’s work, a fine disposal of 
light and shade plays no small part in giving 
poetry to Bauer’s pictures. Where would be 
half the dramatic suggestions of those thronged 
streets if the people were not emerging from 
some huge shadow, or were not somewhere or 
other half-concealed by one? What gives to 
his pictures of covered bazaars so much of 
their dignity is that, by reason of a multiplicity 7 
of archways, the artist has been able to enter- a en an ee a a 
tain our eyes here with a glittering contrast 
of light and shade, there with the repose of 
a great breadth wrapt in the profoundest gloom. as passing thoughts than as anything wrought by 
Other pictures by Bauer are arranged entirely in _ pencil, chalk, or etching-needle. 
a minor key. No sort of accentuation interferes Bauer’s rendering of a form, human or other- 


with their perfect serenity. Out of these silvery wise, is not primitive drawing ; hence it cannot be 


mysteries loom fitfully bits of old-world architec- expected to appeal to popular taste—to people 

ture, or strange figures that affect the brain more who, whether they know it or not, find in the 
crude drawing of the savage 
their ideal in art. ‘To 
follow his meaning, a little 
culture—-a disagreeable 
word—is_ occasionally 
needed. Even though they 
may have the power of com- 
prehending his technique, 
I can understand that his 
view of things may be dis- 
tasteful to some people. 
There are those who prefer 
to see set down a record of 
what they themselves have 
seen rather than. any state- 
ment of an artist’s dream. 
Such folk have enough 
painters and to spare, to 
tend to their requirements. 
People who prefer a fanciful 
treatment of external things 
are by no means so well 
provided with artists after 
their own hearts —artists 
capable of stimulating the 
mind with really thoughtful 
compositions. To them 
Bauer will bring an added 
pleasure in life. 

““THE DEALER’ FROM AN ETCHING BY M. BAUER ARTHUR TOMSON. 
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amples of church embroidery, all admir- 


We give this month three ex 


ably worked by Miss Bessie Huggett, 
two from designs by Mr. Aymer Vallance, 
by Mr. W. H. 


The last one (page 49) represents a 


the other from a drawing 
Cowlishaw. 
frontal cloth for a Rosary Altar. ‘The material is 
white satin, and the leaves are in various shades 
of green silk with a fringing of gold, to represent 
their saw-like edges. The fifteen roses are made 
of pink velvet slightly embroidered with orange, 
with gold, and with light shades of pink floss 


silk ; they symbolise the fifteen Mysteries of the 


Rosary, and at the same time give strength and 
balance to a design so very delicate, that it 
reminds us of the illuminated scripts so exquisitely 
wrought by Mr. Cowlishaw. 
of our space, 


Owing to the limits 
we cannot describe the intricate 
workmanship of the fine banners, so mediseval in 
feeling, designed by Mr. Vallance. It is worth 
noting, however, that the face and hands of St. 
Etheldreda are left unshaded, in accordance with 
the Gothic method. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. G. F. Watts, we 
are able to give two illustrations of a grandly con- 
ceived piece of unfinished sculpture, about which 
artists have been talking for some time. It repre- 
sents the nobleness of physical energy. In general 
character the work is Greek, but is there not some- 
thing Assyrian in a few details of technique: for 


Ei heling 
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example, in the trenchant outlining of the muscles 
in the rider’s legs ? However this may be, the statue 
is full of a splendid vigour, and is therefore at variance 
with the over-refinement of style that is common to 
sO many artists of Mr. Watts’s generation. 

Some lessons of great importance to English 
artists have been brought forcibly to notice by the 
winter exhibitions of Flemish Old Masters at the 
What art 
patron can feel quite certain that the colour in his 
modern pictures will retain its first freshness, like 


New Gallery and the Royal Academy. 


that of the early Netherlandish masters? ‘The 
feverish competition of our time has caused many 
painters to be careless in their use and choice of 
mediums and pigments, nor do they seem to know 
that such carelessness is an act of dishonesty, inas- 
the 
Picture buyers have rarely any 


much as no allowance is made for it when 
pictures are sold. 
knowledge of the chemistry of colours, and they 
buy what pleases them, in the firm belief that its 
beauty will endure. ‘To this fact the Flemish art 
guilds were keenly alive, and recognising the need 
of scrupulous fairness in their business transactions, 
they punished any member who did not make use 
of tried methods and good materials. 

The great value of national traditions in art was 
another point of interest brought to notice by the 
Flemish pictures at the New Gallery and the Royal 
Academy. ‘Three things go to the making of such 
traditions : first, an inborn desire to paint; next, 
a continuous and wise encouragement of this desire 


in a people that is moved by it ; and, third, a frank 


recognition of the fact that every people in its art- 
work should be doggedly true to the best qualities 
of its national character, even although its best 
qualities be not the highest in the domain of pure 
Mstheticism. These three essentials to success in 
the formation of national art traditions were found 
in the Netherlands from the Van Eycks’ time to 
the days of Rubens, who borrowed from the 
Italians only those things which his Flemish mind 
and temperament could assimilate. Rubens and 
his predecessors were not ashamed because their 
race had not been endowed with the highest gifts 
of the imagination ; they were content to be true 
to themselves, and they were wise. Notice, too, 
how in early times the discipline of the guilds 
prevented the Netherlandish painters from drifting 
into eccentricities of taste. Art grew and changed 
with the precepts which the guilds preserved and 
matured, each painter’s individuality becoming an 
integral part of the general character of the school 
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to which he belonged. How different is this from 
the undisciplined individualism, the morbid yearn- 
ing to be original at any price, which has long 
reigned in so many English studios, producing 
forms of art which do not give expression to the 
life and spirit of the present time. Some of our 
painters have tried to be medizval Italians, many 
have wished to be modern Frenchmen, few have 
been painter-children of our own age and country ; 
and yet the morbid chatter about originality has 
never for a moment ceased. Foreigners may well 
ask why English artists have not inherited the 
wonderful energy of their race, without which 
England could not have gemmed the remote seas 
with repetitions of herself. 


It is pleasant to note, however, that a strong 
reaction friendly to vigour and manliness in art has 
begun to show itself here and there, as in the 
sympathetic criticisms which have recently ap- 
peared on “the manly, swaggering Rubens.” ‘This 
reaction, as might have been expected, has not as 
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STATUE ‘* PHYSICAL ENERGY” 


Thus Sir E. J. 


yet penetrated into official quarters. 
Poynter, in his address to the students of the Royal 
Academy, felt called upon to warn his listeners 
against a dexterous display in brushwork, and it 


was humorous to contrast his admonition with 
the laboured and feeble brushwork encouraged in 
the Academy schools. The President would have 
employed his time to better purpose had he told 
the students that most of them had yet to learn 
the rudiments of painting, and that a serious lack 
of strength had given an effeminate character to 


much of their drawing. 


There were some promising studies, however, 
The 
Mr. Fred. Appleyard, 


among the students’ prize-work in painting. 
chief success was won by 
who came out first in several competitions, winning 
the ‘Turner gold medal, a prize of £40 for a 
lunette of Spring chasing away Winter, and other 
honours besides. ‘This versatile young artist gained 
one of the first prizes offered by THe Srupio, and 
it will be interesting to follow his career. He has 


imagination, colour, acuteness of observation, and 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


a fine sense of decorative form and balance ; his 


technique is sometimes over-refined, but this weak 


ness will soon pass away under the influence of 
decorative painting. ‘The subject chosen for the 
historical picture was Ladas, winner of the long 
foot-race at Olympia, falling dead as he goes to 
receive the crown of victory. It is a difficult 
subject, and no competitor can be satisfied with 
his efforts to make it impressive on canvas. ‘The 
winner of the gold medal, Mr. I’. M. Bennett, is 
too theatrical, but his picture is direct in workman 
ship, and sudden death is well suggested in the 
figure of Ladas. From this subject we turn to the 
one which tested the value of the teaching in 
architecture. It was a school for 200 boys, and 
some very good drawings were carefully studied 
by the judges before the gold medal was finally 
awarded to Mr. Charles Hide, together with a 
travelling studentship of £ 200. 

Two months ago, when speaking of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, attention was drawn here 


to a good picture by Mr. Cayley Robinson, called 
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A Winters Evening. We now give two illustra- 
tions of this work. The artist, as will be seen at a 
glance, has been influenced by our modern Pre- 
Raphaelites, and we cannot choose but hope that 
he will soon have sufficient confidence in his own 
talents to be entirely original in all his paintings. 
But we can say this and yet perceive that 4 
Winter's Evening has many fine qualities. The 
colour is good throughout, there is a pleasant 
austerity in the composition, and the glow from 
the fire is admirably contrasted with the cold 
grey light of departing day. If the girls were not 
sadly self-conscious, if they were really dreaming 
in the radiant dusk, there would be little to invite 
criticism. 


Artists are gregarious, and it is common know- 
ledge that their work suffers when they rarely meet 
together for discussion. This general interchange 
of thought and criticism is often impossible in 
London, in some quarters of which a few artists 


find themselves separated by almost a day’s journey 


’ 


** 4 WINTER’S EVENING’ 
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from the art centres of Chelsea, Kensington, and 
St. John’s Wood. What are they to do? They 
can form themselves into a working brotherhood, 
and as a check upon their mutual admiration can 
invite criticism at public exhibitions of their own. 
One little group of young and clever artists, having 
its home in the neighbourhood of Camden Square, 
has already done this, calling itself the Guild of Art 
Craftsmen ; and we give illustrations to show that 
its productions are varied and meritorious. The 
chimney-piece (p. 50), wrought somewhat too 
heavily in old oak, fumed and 
brought to a finish by nearly all the members of 
the guild. It is designed by Mr. G. M. Ellwood ; 
the caps of the pilasters are carved by Mr. J. 
Osmond ; the large panel, representing five knights 
on their way to a joust, is a fine piece of silver 
repoussé work by Mr. Onslow Whiting ; while two 
The Fight 


will be 


polished, was 


circular copper panels, representing 
and Zhe Victor, are by Mr. Garbe. It 
noticed here and there in the illustrations that the 
Guild of Art Craftsmen is sometimes so modern as 
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to be commonplace, forgetting beauty in its desire 
to be original. 

The banner designed by Mr. Selwyn Image (p. 
51) is a diving trophy for girls ; it will be competed 
for at the annual sports of the London Schools 
Swimming Association, and the winning school will 


hold it for a year. It measures seven feet by three, 


and Mr. Image was guided in his choice of materials 
by the fact that rich stuffs were unsuitable for his 


purpose, as the banner was destined to hang in a 
large whitewashed schoolroom always exposed to 
the sooty atmosphere of London. For this reason 


his design has been carried out in strong English 


linens, sewn down with silks in strong outline. 
The linen of the ground is greyish white ; that of 
the fish, a lightish grey-blue, outlined with deeper 
grey-blue silk, and enriched with metallic discs 


which do not sparkle obtrusively. The water is 


bluey-green, and has waved lines worked in silk of 


The letters of the 


inscriptions, also of linen, are red, outlined with 


the same colour but darker. 


deeper red silk, while the rope design is of black 
and white thread, like the fringe and the cord 
round the The 
harmonise, and the craftsmanship could not well be 
In fact, the Ladies’ Work Society, under 


banner’s edges. colours all 
bettered. 
the guidance of Miss Symonds, has avoided the 
fault of the fault, 
not treatment 


chief modern embroideries 


namely, of keeping the whole 


PENDANTS, SWITCHES, ELECTRIC BELI. PUSHES, ETC, 
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perfectly flat, on one plane throughout. It is also 
encouraging to find so much skill and thought 
bestowed on a prize for school-children ; and it is to 
be hoped that this good example will be followed 
by swimming associations in the provinces. 


Mr. G. 
work has recently been seen at the Holland Fine 
Art Gallery. 
times in pastel and sometimes in body colour, are 


Muller is a rising Dutch artist whose 
His pictures of flowers, drawn some- 
at once broad in treatment and delicate in a//ure. 
The example of his skill given on page 52 is char- 


acteristic and effective. 


LASGOW. 
times disparaged, and yet there can 


Schools of art are some- 
be no doubt that to their influence is 
in the largest degree due that growth 

in public taste which the last thirty years have 

seen. Their educative facilities have been eagerly 
sought by countless thousands of art workers, and 
without the aid afforded by such institutions great 
workers and leaders would have laboured in vain, 
for without a cultured public trained to appreciate 
and to purchase their efforts no lasting work would 
have been possible. The system supposed ‘to pre- 
vail in schools of art may have had its origin in a 
State decision, and its machinery even now be 


controlled by a State department ; yet, even if this 
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be so, its influence cannot be for evil if Continental 
nations desire to introduce the same into their 
economy, and look with envy upon the results that 
have been attained. But, happily, the system is 
confined entirely to financial aid, and schools of 
art are left to work out their own salvation, allied 
to local needs, and are given every liberty to meet 
civic or municipal requirements. Foremost among 
schools whose aim is to conform to the wants of a 
locality and to answer to national and civic aspira- 
tions is the Glasgow School of Art. Glasgow 
comes before the art world coupled with the name 
of a school of painters whose works have a reputa- 
tion both at home and abroad, and to the Glasgow 
School of Art is due the inception and education 
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of a school of native decorative artists whose work 
bids fair to rival the fame of the Glasgow School of 


Painters. 


As a centre of art instruction, the Glasgow 
School of Art occupies among the Art Schools of the 
present day a place which is in some ways unique. 
Judged by the results of the National Competition 
that yearly takes place among the Schools of Art of 
the United Kingdom it stands first, but there is also 
another side. It is not only a school but also a 
workshop, where the students are brought directly 
under the influence of efficient craftsmen, and where 
the studies of the whole school are directed by one 
who is himself an artist. The originality and 
strength of his personality, and the freshness and 
vigour in his manner of regarding artistic questions, 
become strongly conducive to originality in the 
the His 
unwillingness to tolerate anything merely con- 


students who pass through school. 
ventional or common-place, and his encouragement 
of original effort are most important factors in 
forming the taste and settling the convictions of 
his pupils. 

It might prove interesting to give in a few 
the 
Here they 


words the personal experience of one of 
successful students of the 


-*T went to the School of Art,” writes the 


school 
are : 
narrator, “thinking that there, if anywhere, would 
be earnest workers—workers not there merely to pass 
the time, but to work in the sweat of their brow for 
daily bread for body and soul. And this indeed I 
found it. ‘All hope abandon ye who enter here’ 
should have been written over the entrance. All 
hope of ever escaping the toils of enthralment 
and enchantment of the place, and all hope of 
ever doing well enough that which was set for me 
to do. Hour after hour, day after day, I stood at 
my easel trying hard that my drawing should be 
perfect, even as these Greek gods and goddesses 
were perfect, or as those poor hard-worked sore 
limbs and muscles of living men and women were 
perfect. As I worked, however, I had ‘flashes 
struck from midnights,’ and ‘fire flames noon 
days kindle,’ and also glimpses into the charmed 
circle of architecture, and the beautiful domestic 
arts that grew from and enriched it ; in fact, every 
day I with Robert 


Stevenson : 


might have said Louis 
** The world is so full of a number of things 


That I think we should all be as happy as kings.” 
**T have said nothing the while of the vital force 
of the master who by wise encouragement did not 
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quench the smoking flax, and by still wiser dis- 


couragement did not allow the child to run before 
it could creep. Eventually there came to me the 
new birth, a wonderful factor in the art life of every 
student, when everything is transmuted, and the 
eyes that 


transmuting power is in his own eyes 


before were blind and saw not. It is as if the 


heavens open.” 


This expression of a personality, psychological 
as it may appear in its language, is a candid 
record of the effect of a real education, and it is 
exact efforts 
For if the 


a matter of littlke moment by what 


this feeling has made itself manifest. 


artist be discovered in the student, the deductive 


process must vary with every individuality pre- 


senting itself. 


No method or medium by which art can express 
itself is neglected, only no specialisation of powers 


is permitted until the student has attained to a 


certain proficiency in general power. He must 


GLASGOW SCHOOL ART; THE MUSKUM, 
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learn to draw—whether by pencil, by brush, by 
clay is a matter of no moment, but draw he must 

and throughout these preliminaries the student is 
considered as a unit needing a special regimen ; 
even as a plant requires a certain soil, and a 
particular light and heat to develop its latent 
possibilities, because it differs in its growth from 
all other plants. But, once a certain power be 
attained, the student specialises his work, and as 
painter, sculptor, architect, or decorative artist 
devotes his energies to the aim he has in view. 
And as the artist works all the better while making 
his reputation if his coat be out at elbows, and his 
diet enough to keep a strong heart beating in a 
healthy body, so the Glasgow School of Art has 
from an over-abundance of 


hitherto not suffered 


this world’s goods. It is not a municipal school, 
nor is its exchequer replenished from the rates. 
In company with all other Schools of Art it receives 
State aid, but unlike most large schools a fostering 
municipality does not minister to its wants, and its 
new building owes more to other sources of help 


than to civic enterprise. 
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For many years the School occupied premises 
yearly rented to it by the Corporation. Incon- 
venient in almost every detail of its arrangement, 
the work of the School was carried on under most 
disadvantageous circumstances in over - heated, 
badly ventilated rooms, ill adapted for their pur- 
pose. For some time the Governors had been 
sensible of a growing need for improved and 
extended accommodation, and an appeal to the 
public was made for funds to erect a new school. 
Principally owing to the indefatigable exertions of 
the Chairman, Mr. James Fleming, the Governors 
were successful in obtaining a sum sufficient to 
erect a building large enough for the present 
requirements of the School. Competitive plans 
were invited from several Glasgow architects, and 
the design by 
Keppie was selected. 


Messrs. John and 
The 
building consists of three 
flats ; 


faces 


Honeyman 


the main elevation 


north, giving an 
ample and steady light to 
all the principal depart- 
The 


plan is simple in arrange- 


ments of the School. 


ment and 


The principal entrance is 


very compact. 
placed in the centre of the 
building, and at one side 
of the entrance vestibule is 
the secretary’s office, and a 
small shop for the sale of 
materials required in the 
School. 
posite the entrance is the 


Immediately op- 


main staircase, in front 
of which a spacious and 
well-lighted corridor runs 
end of the 


from end to 


building. 

In the basement are 
placed the modelling 
rooms, architectural depart- 
ment, technical workshops, 
theatre, 


and a lecture 


together with caretaker’s 
accommodation, heating- 
chamber, packing and 
All of these 


have access from the main 


store rooms. 


corridor dividing the build- 


bce 


The 


rooms, still-life class-rooms, design room, library 


other flats by means of a lift. ornament 


and lecture room are conveniently disposed on 


the main floor. The main staircase is flanked 


on either side by the male and female students’ 


cloak-rooms. The half landing of the stairs gives 
access to an entresol containing luncheon-rooms 
for the students. On the first floor a good effect 
is obtained by the treatment of the space around 
the staircase. This is utilised as a large open 
hall, lighted from the roof, affording all the re- 
quirements for a museum, and leaving space avail- 
able for exhibitions of students’ works. 


The with 


above, is placed in a central position on the first 


headmaster’s room, private studio 


tf 
et Bee 





ing, and the store-room 


communicates with the 
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GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART; THE ANTIQUE ROOM FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART; ONE OF THE LIFE ROOMS FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
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This floor is occupied by the male and 
At 


the east end of the corridor is placed the board 


floor. 
female life rooms, and the antique class-rooms. 


room, and over this are two studios for the use of 
the teachers. About two-thirds of the whole build- 
ing is completed, and the present session was 
The 


expectations 


commenced in the new premises. rooms, 


fulfil 


entertained of them, are large and very lofty, and 


which more than the high 
lighted with special regard to the requirements of 
the various departments. ‘The building is artificially 
lighted throughout by electricity, and the heating 
and ventilation arrangements are on the plenum 


system. 


The building has been designed to meet the 
requirements of the school, and in no instance has 
for 


a regard appearance 


been allowed to interfere 
with these special require- 
ments. Embellishments 
have been carefully con- 
centrated, and gain in 
value from their juxtapo- 
sition to plain surfaces. 
The great windows ta the 
north are a conspicuous 
feature in the elevations, 
and the projecting roof 
gives sufficient light and 
shade to emphasise the 
All 


been carefully worked out, 


scale. details have 
and the building possesses 
an unique character due in 
some measure to require- 
ments and situation, but in 
the highest degree to the 
treatment of the subject by 
the architects. 


It will be seen from the 
that the 


school will rank as one of 


foregoing, new 
the most complete and best 
the United 
no detail 


equipped in 
Kingdom ; has 


been overlooked — which 


contribute in 
the 


convenience 


might any 


comfort and 
the 


dents. Under the energetic 


way to 


of stu- 


** A NOVEMBER DAY 


control of Mr. Francis H. 
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Newbery, this flourishing school may be confidently 
expected to justify the hopes of its many friends. 


? 


IRMINGHAM. 


tion of real interest is being held at 


A “one man” exhibi- 
Messrs. Graves and Co.’s Gallery at the 
present time. It consists of a number 
of landscape drawings in water-colour, together 
with a few oil-paintings, by Mr. Montague Smyth, 
R.B.A. 


seventy, 


The drawings, of which there are over 
Holland and East 
Mr. Smyth, 
though originally intended for a military career, 


represent scenes in 


Anglia, the former predominating. 


felt irresistibly drawn towards art as a profession, 
and for this purpose worked for a time under 
Professor Brown at the Westminster School, and 


IN THE FENS” FROM A WATER-COLOUR 


BY MONTAGUE SMYTH 
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‘* A GREY DAY” 


afterwards continued his studies on the continent. 


For the last nine or ten years he has been a 


constant exhibitor at the Royal Academy and 


other London exhibitions, and seven years ago 


was elected a member of the Royal Sor iety of 


British Artists. His strongest feeling has always 
been towards the rendering of the romantic in 
landscape art, rather than the solely realistic aspect 
of the visible world, and that he has a real poetic 
insight into nature, and a subtle understanding of 
her most elusive and intimate effects, such as only 
a painter of imagination can realise, is apparent 


after an examination of his drawings. 


faithful 
He paints 


There is no minute searching after 
rendering of detail in any of them. 
essentials only, but without sacrificing true form 


His 


meaningless splashes, such as seems to be the 


to colour. work is not merely a series of 


FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY MONTAGUE SMYTH 


As a 


fresh, 


chief aim of some of the water-colourists. 


painter of wind-blown skies he is broad, 


and vigorous ; and all his atmospheric effects ‘are 
admirably realised, boldly but truthfully painted. 
His colour is usually subdued in tone, but pure 
and very pleasant, and far more effective than the 
more tints one some exhibition 


garish sees on 


walls. He uses his blues with excellent results. 
In addition to this he manages to put into almost 
all his work the glamour of a vivid imagination, 
and he expresses himself in paint in a manner 
which strongly appeals to kindred spirits. We 
give two examples of his art: the first a water 
colour drawing called A November Day in the Fens, 
in which a number of white ducks are disporting 
themselves in a dyke, which is very fine in colour ; 
and the other an oil-painting, 4 Grey Day, a 
woman in an old boat at the edge of a quiet pool 
in a wood—a simple theme, but set down with the 


brush of a poet. 
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IVERPOOL.—The twenty-ninth Autumn 
Exhibition, so recently closed, has proved 
not less attractive than its predecessors. 
A tale of nearly fifty-nine thousand admis- 
sions, in addition to the visits of twenty-six hundred 
season-ticket holders, bespeaks financial success 
from this source, while the artist community at 


least will appreciate the sale of 164 of the pictures, 


amounting in the aggregate to over £7,900. 


The profits derived from the exhibitions mainly 
go to the purchase of pictures for the Permanent 
Collection at the Walker Art Gallery ; those bought 
by the Corporation from this last exhibition are— 
No. 40, Zhe Morning Moon, by J. W. North, 
A.R.A.; No. 177, A Pageant of Childhood, by 
ean, Be No. 350, Zhe Word, by Edgar 
Bundy, R.I.; No. 777, When Summer sweetly 


Gotch ; 


**AU CAFE-CONCERT ” 
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FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY STEINLEN 


shines oer Land and Sea, by John McDougal, 
R.C.A.; No. 799, Summertime, Wargrave-on- 
Thames, by John Parker, R.W.S.; and No. 1,022, 
Oh! Mistress Mine, where are you Roaming? by 
E. A. Abbey, R.A. The happy choice of these 
excellent works meets with the general approval of 
not only the artist fraternity, but also of the general 
public. 


An announcement is made that the late Mr 
Hugh F. Hornby, merchant, of Liverpool, has 
bequeathed to this city his Art Library and Col- 
lection of Pictures, Engravings, &c., together with 
the munificent sum of £10,000 towards building 
or otherwise providing suitable rooms for their 
public exhibition. 

The happy result of holding periodic displays of 
the choice and valuable works upon the Decorative 

and Industrial Arts in the 
Public Library, for the 
special benefit of Art Stu- 
dents and Craftsmen, has 
been to largely increase 
the references to, and study 
of this ‘admirable 
tion, reputed to be one of 


collec- 


the finest in the Kingdom ; 
and, from the success at- 
tending the previous occa- 
sions, the Chief Librarian, 
Mr. 
justified. in promising an 


Peter Cowell, feels 
early repetition of the dis- 


the 


includes some of the cost- 


play.. As collection 
liest examples of both British 
and Voreign Applied Art 
production, the Library 
officials not unnaturally feel 
some considerable anxiety 
with regard to their careful 
handling upon these public 
occasions. For _ instance, 
it is not too much to ask 
ladies to be thoughtful 
their 
before 


enough to 
black kid 
turning over the pages of 
the very choice books, and 
thus relieve much of the 
officials’ anxiety for the wel- 
fare of the various objects. 
H. B. B 


remove 
gloves 
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/ourgs, the curious denizens of his beloved 
and well-known Montmartre, appeal to 
his brush just as they appeal to his pencil. 
When the public has an opportunity of 
‘ seeing this collection everyone will have 
fresh cause to do homage to an artist 
of absolute sincerity-——an artist of the 
highest rank. 


Henri Riviére is devoting his attention 
to a new series of lithographs in colour, 
dealing with the aspects of Paris as he 
has already dealt so successfully with his 
twelve Aspects de la Nature, published 
by Eugéne Verneau. Fresh from his 
open-air work in Brittany, the admirable 
artist may confidently be expected to 
treat his picturesque city subjects in such 
a way as to delight his numberless 
admirers. For the present it is im- 
possible that any of these plates, which 
are being printed by M. Verneau, can be 
published ; but in the meantime we now 
reproduce two of Riviére’s  water- 
colours, Ze guai Saint Bernard, Paris, 
and Bois a@ Lundmélus. ‘They form part 
of anumerous series of delightful sketches 
from nature by this admirable artist, and 

“vse coue* BY RENE JANSSENS are full of character and astonishing 
(See Brussels Studio-Talk) atmospheric effects. 


ARIS.—Steinlen is preparing an exhibition The “Société Internationale de Peinture et de 
of his works in oils. Hithertohisnumerous Sculpture” held its 17th annual exhibition at 
Georges Petit’s gallery. So far as the actual mem_ 


posters and’ drawings and plates have 
prevented: him 

from devoting himself 

thoroughly to what may be 

called “serious painting,” 

wherein, however, his bold 

and honest vision is dis- 

played in all its fulness. 

His Blanchisseuses and his 

Au cafe-concert, now repro- 

duced, afford sufficient 

proof of this. The artist’s 

technique as a painter is 

strong and lively, and above 

all thoroughly sincere. In 

these canvases we may see 

that he remains faithful to 

his favourite subjects ; that 

the poor folk of the /fau- ‘OUAL ST. BERNARD, PARIS” FROM A WATER COLOUR BY HENRI RIVIERE 
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bers of the Society are concerned the most notable 


things displayed were several beautiful landscapes 
by M. Albert Gosselin and Mr. Douglas Robinson ; 


others, also of great charm, by MM 


also sent some flower pieces), Alex- 


andre Harrisson and Humphreys-John 


ston, with two characteristic canvases 
by Mr. Chas. W. 
talent is 


of THE STuDIO, 


Bartlett, whose original 
to readers 


Nor- 


not unknown 


and a series of 


wegian landscapes from the brush of 


m.. §. 


Grimelund, who once more gave 
proof of his great sincerity and of his 
keen devotion to his native soil. 


As honorary members of the Society, 
MM. A. Whistler 


among the exhibitors. The first-named 


Besnard and were 
two 


ortrait de 


portraits — 
Milk ° 
called 


Matin, with the audacity of touch and 


was represented by 
Portrait d’enfant and 


C..... .—and a landscape, 


the something of incoherence to which 
M. Besnard has for some time 
Whistler sent five of 


past ae 


customed us. his 
“harmonies,” masterly things, all marked 
His Bleu 
Le 


the 


by the most exquisite fancy. 
et Or, La Plage, Or et Rose, 
Palcon have all the 


agical force that made the 


and 
freshness, all 
painter ol 


itlyle world-famous years ago. 


Lorimer (who 


A WATER COLOUR BY 


the late H. Evenepoel. 


HENRI 


RIVIERE 


Constantin Meunier 


of those invited 


M. 
was one 
to exhibit by the Society 

He sent his 
his JZélancolte, 
displaying to 
full the great gifts of the 


this year. 
Céres and 
works the 
celebrated Belgian sculptor, 
with his lofty, dominating 
types, and his somewhat 
wild and cruel conception 
of the Beautiful. 
G. M. 


The 
winter 
Salonnets at the 
Cercle Artistique 


began witha display of paint 


RUSSELS. 


series of 


ings by the young Brussels 
artists, H. Huklenbrok and 


Both received their art 


training in Paris, in the studio of Gustave Moreau, 


where they would appear to have learnt nothing 


beyond the cultivation of rare tones and delicacy of 


VIEUX 


LOGIS” 


( See 


Bru 


‘ 


BY RENE 
Studio- Talk ) 


JANSSENS 
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execution ; for their realistic interpretation of nature 
in no way suggests the highly formulated style of the 
great French realist, but rather reminds one of 
the manner of certain caricaturists or ‘“ charac- 
teristics” greatly in vogue in Paris at the moment. 
M. back 


number of studies—now charming in point of 


tvenepoel brought from Algeria a 
colour (as, for example, his little scene on the quay 
of Algiers), now full of amusing observation, such as 
He 


also exhibited several remarkable portraits, and some 


his Arab market scenes and his negro dances. 


curiously coloured etchings. In short, Mr. Evenepoel 
was a colourist of much power, and an expressive 
draughtsman, and his unexpected death is an 
M. Huklen- 
from 


undoubted loss to the Belgian school. 


brok sent some studies of light effects 
Holland, and a little portrait well and firmly drawn. 
Altogether the season at the Cercle may be said 


to have opened satisfactorily with this exhibition. 


The? Belgian Society of Water-Colourists (of 


‘* WEIMKEHRENDER EREMIT” 
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Brussels) worthily celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
by a very appropriate exhibition at the Musée de 
Bruxelles. The works were limited in number on 
this occasion, and the hanging was consequently 
There 
great variety of style—works by Eugéne Smits, 
Marcette, 

the stylists or ‘“intellectuels ”- 
Mellery, Khnopff, 
and variety is charming in a display of 


much more satisfactory than usual. was 


Uyterschaut, and Stacquet mingling 
with those of 
Meunier, X. 
Delaunois ; 
this 


noted the excellent examples of C. W. 


Fernand and 


sort. Among the foreign exhibits must be 
Bartlett, 
G. La Touche, Skarbina, and Clara Montalba—the 
Vue de 


exquisite. 


Venise by the last named being simply 


An 
mostly ‘after’ 


exhibition of about 1,400 photographs, 


’ Italian frescoes of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, has been arranged at the 
Musée du Cinquantenaire by the manager, M. 
van Overloop. An annotated catalogue gives the 
visitor much interesting information con- 
cerning the exhibits. 

The Brussels sculptor, J. Lambeaux, 
has now practically completed his gigantic 
marble éas-relief, Les 
Flumaines ou le Calvaire de 
? Humanite. The work in its entirety 
cannot be criticised yet; but even now 


which he calls 


aSSIONS 


one cannot repress a feeling of admiration 
for the artist’s immense and divers labours 
in this vast undertaking. 


R. Janssens, the Brussels painter, has 
opened an exhibition of his latest produc- 
tions in the quaint studio built for him by 
architect Hankar. He 
portraits of relatives and friends, church 


the shows us 


interiors, and particularly several interest- 


? 


ing “bits” of that old Brussels which is 
disappearing little by little, as the trans- 


Here 


M. Janssens is at his best, for he excels 


formation of the city proceeds. 


in suggesting the special characteristics 
of those antique and placid buildings. 


Collectors of posters will probably be 
glad to learn that a “Belgian Society of 
Affichophiles ” has been started with the 
object of facilitating the exchange of 
artistic posters among amateurs. The 
Director of the Society is M. L. Defize, 
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‘*PAPPELN IM WIND” 


of Liege, and the Treasurer and Secretary, M. H. 
The 
Society is styled the “ Bulletin mensuel des Echan- 


Grell, of Antwerp. official organ of the 


gistes réunis et de l’affiche artistique.” 


M. F. 
a family under the protection of St. George and 


Motte, whose large picture (portrait of 


St. Catherine) attracted much notice last year at the 
Libre Esthétique exhibition and at the Paris Salon, 
has been appointed Director and Professor of 
Painting at the Academy of Fine Arts at Mons. A 
painter of much talent, M. Motte is also a man of 
considerable force of character, and his influence 
may be expected to prove of great benefit to 
those who enjoy the advantage of his instruction 


and advice. F. K. 


BY EUGEN BRACHT 


ARMSTADT. — The distinguishing 
character of is re- 
The 


our national 


German culture 
vealed by its decentralisation. 
defects and merits of 

spirit and our social life stand forth, 
and the fact becomes patent that not for centuries 
past has Germany possessed one great common 
metropolis which should determine the authentic 
fashion in matters of art and taste ; but that each of 
the numerous princely courts has long constituted 
in itself a more or less important centre, where poets 
and scholars may find a sphere of activity and a 
ready-made public, and architects and artists full 
scope for their activity. Moreover, this state of affairs 
was in no material way changed after the political 
As capital of the 
empire Berlin has obtained a certain predominance 


unification of the Fatherland. 


which will continue to extend ; but at the same time 
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the well-being of Germany is still being fostered in 
the “residences ” that remain, the university towns, 
and the large provincial centres, where a busy and 
And if this fact of 


decentralisation has been beneficial to architecture, 


many-sided existence flourishes. 


to poetry, to the theatre, and to music, so has it 
had the best effect upon the graphic arts. Munich 
remains the chief school of German painting, while 
Berlin has developed into the chief art market, owing 
to its being made the core of the country’s wealth. 
Other and smaller art centres there are, however, 
which in their day have played no small part in the 
general movement— Diisseldorf, for instance. Dres- 
den, in the wake of Munich, is striving to take a 
leading place; the art-schools of Carlsruhe and 
Stuttgart are, in keen emulation, both striving to 
advance in the modern spirit ; while in Hamburg 


there is interesting evidence of a popular art move- 


** PORTRAIT OF A LADY” 
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ment going hand in hand with the development of 
a local art industry. Towns which have themselves 
no important art-schools, but nevertheless form 
centres of districts not devoid of artistic attractions, 
also offer to the native artist, whether he labour 
inside or outside his narrow Fatherland, oppor- 
tunities for minute observation and powerful cha- 
racterisation such as the modern movement seeks 
to encourage and to spread. Thus it is we have in 
Breslau, the capital of Silesia, a triennial exhibition 
by Silesian artists, and in the same way we find in 
Darmstadt, the capital of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 
the “ Free Union of Darmstadt Artists ” arranging 
a “ Hessian Art Exhibition,” which is fully deserv- 
ing the attention of foreign students, as forming a 
most interesting phase of German art-life. 


The title “Hessian Exhibition ” implies that al] 
‘the artists contributing 
thereto are natives of the 
Grand Duchy; and it may 
well be a source of pride 
to the inhabitants of the 
little State to 
worthily they are 


see how 
repre- 
sented, and how large is the 
number of excellent artists, 
many already famous, 
Hesse has produced. Of 
the 
artists actually working in 
Hesse itself is but small, 
for some there 
have found a second home 


course, number of 


are who 
in Berlin, while the large 
majority have 
their abode in 
The most notable Hessian 
settled in the last-named 
city, Ludwig Loefftz, the 
Director of the Munich 


taken up 
Munich. 


Academy, was unfortunately 


not represented at the 
Darmstadt Exhibition. 
another well- 


of Hessian 


However, 
known artist 


origin, Professor Eugen 
Bracht, of 


tributed a large series of 


Berlin, con- 


landscapes. These paint- 
ings have been produced 
during the last few years and 
reveal the fact that theartist 


RY ADOLF BEYER who is doing admirable ser- 
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vice to others as a teacher in the Berlin Academy, 
is capable of producing fine, earnest work on his 
own account. His motives are quite simple, and 
he has developed them with much strength and 
feeling. They are spaciously and clearly composed 
in bold masses of colour, strongly but happily con- 
trasted. The brightness of a sunny winter’s day, 
the gloom of a stormy evening, are depicted with 
equal effect; the desolate heath, with an express 
train rumbling past in the distance, is revealed to 
us as clearly as the glittering sheen of the waving 
birch-forest ; the glare of noon-day as truly and 
as convincingly as the blue mists of early dawn, 
with the morning star shining in solitary beauty in 
all the wide expanse of heaven, and casting its 
beams in the waters of the little stream hard by. 
Although the Bracht pictures dominated the exhibi- 
tion, it must not be imagined that they constituted 
the only good landscape work displayed. Let me, 


“YOUNG CANADA” 
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for example, name Carl Kuestncr, of Munich, with 
his Zhauwetter, also W. LBader’s — water colour, 
O. H. Engel’s Afeeresleuchten, A. Wondra’s beauti- 
ful night study, and P. Rippert’s autumn scenes. 


As Eugen Bracht was pre-eminent in landscape, 
so was Ludwig von Hofmann conspicuous in the de- 
partment of figure-painting. His joyous fantasies 
are full of colour, instinct with the youthfulness 
and the beauty of the idyllic age. Ph. O. Schaefer, 
who exhibited a soulfvl picture, M/aerchen,is another 
Hofmann, with certain differences. 


A wholesome realism marked the work of Carl 
Bantzer, Professor of the Dresden Academy, who 
chiefly affects scenes of the work-a-day life of the 
Other notable exhibitors, all 

excellent in their various 

ways, were Richard Hoel- 
scher (figure studies), Otto 

H. Engel (landscape and 

genre), Edmund Harburger, 

one of the most popular 
artists on the staff of the 
world-renowned /Viegende 

Blaetter and a true humour- 

ist, and Adolf Beyer (por- 

traits). 


peasants in Hesse. 


The plastic section was 
not very remarkable, but 
the large allegorical figure 
Der Sieg, by Ludwig 
Habich, is decidedly im- 
posing and decorative, and 
the wood-carvings of the 
Munich sculptor, Georg 
Busch, are also worthy 
of mention. Most promi- 
nent among the etchers 
were Peter Halm and Otto 
Ubbelohde, both of 
Munich. As for the large 
and interesting applied art 
section it was not confined 
to local contributors, but 
was practically international. 


The predominant and 
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of 


thoroughly modern character and the admirable 


features the Darmstadt Exhibition were its 
manner in which it was arranged. Certain it 
is that only a few years ago such an exhibition, 
quite free from mere shop wares, would have been 
impossible, inconceivable even, in a small town, 
and, indeed, in many a larger one. The Darmstadt 
Exhibition afforded clear proof that the principles of 
the “ Secession” have struck root and are flourish- 
ing far and wide. The material results of this most 
interesting littie display may not be very great; but 
morally the effect must be good in every way, and 
the artists who contributed thereto may justly take 
pride in the fact. G. K. 


ANADA.—Robert Harris, R.C.A., came 

in childhood 

from his native 

Walesto Canada. 
While yet a young man he 
sought instruction in the 
Slade School, under Legros, 
and in the Atelier Bonnat. 
Periodical visits to the 
Continent have afforded 
him opportunities of study 
in Italy, Rome, Florence, 
and nearly all the Conti 
nental Galleries of Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Vienna, 
and Spain. He has been 
an exhibitor in Paris, at 
the British Royal Academy 
and other important Exhibi 
tions; he holds a Medal 
from the International Ex 
hibition of Chicago, and 
for several years he has 
been President of the Royal 
Canadian Academy. Mr. 
Harris, while acknowledg 
| 
all the art progress of the 


ing and availing himself 


past, insists emphatically on 
the hard, serious, personal 
experiment by which he 
considers a student can 
alone arrive at the sort of 
selection, method, and 
manner of expression 
peculiar to his individuality. 
In the past few years Mr. 


Harris’s work has gained PORTRAIT STUDY 
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very considerably in breadth of treatment, sureness 
of execution, and especially in richness of colour, 
and every year distinct and meritorious progress is 


observable in his productions. 


A long list of portraits of Canada’s most 
prominent people, an important Government Com 
mission, and a Mural Decoration for a church in 
Charlottetown are some of his achievements. In 
the group of A/rs. C. £. L. Porteous and Children, 
which gained such well-merited appreciation at the 
Royal Canadian Academy of 1899, Mr. Harris has, 
perhaps, succeeded in painting as excellent a group 


as has ever been produced in the Dominion. 
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Reviews 


RAGUE.—In December of last year was 
held in Prague the first exhibition of the 
so-called “ Jednota umélcu v¥tvarnych.” 
This association, the latest to be formed 

by artists of Czech nationality, had its origin in the 
long-felt need for an occasional exhibition of a 
collection of the work of all Czech artists whether 
resident at home or abroad. Only by such means 
can a just estimate be formed of Czech art as a 
whole, and the shows also afford the 
public interested in the progress of art an oppor- 
tunity of giving practical expression to their interest. 
The aim of the members of the newly-founded 
association is first and foremost to bring into pro- 
minence the marked individuality and character of 
Czech art, and to spread far and wide amongst 


general 


every rank of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
a genuine appreciation of good work. Asa matter of 
course, however, the encouragement of cosmopolitan 
art is quite outside the province of the Jednota 
Society. In addition to the main object of the 
association, already described, its members have very 
much at heart the preservation of the old-world char- 
acter of their beloved city of Prague, and by word 
and deed they strive with all their might to achieve 
the task they have set themselves to perform. 
Readers of the Srupro are already familiar with the 
names and work of three members of the Jednota 

Hans Schwaiger, Ludék Marold, and Alphonse 
Mucha, the last of whom lives in Paris, who are 
all acknowledged masters. Moreover, the sculpture 
exhibited on various occasions in Germany and in 
Austria by the Prague professors of that branch of 
art, Myslbeck and J. Mauder have been spoken of 
by art critics in laudatory terms. Professors Hynais, 
Brozik, Ale’, Jenewein, Liska, Pirner, Fr. OndruSek, 
Slab¥, and Marak take high rank amongst painters 
of Czech nationality, and we hope ere long to be 
able to give examples of their work as well as their 
Austria, at St. Petersburg, and at 
Moscow, Czech artists gave proof in the summer of 


names. In 


1899, as well as in their own special show, of more 
recent date of what it is in them to do. 
M. G. 
HENT.—The thirty-seventh exhibition 
organised by the Royal Society for 
the 
Arts was held here some little time 


Encouragement of the Fine 
note- 


the 


in all 
discrimination of 


ago, and its success was 
worthy. Thanks to the 
various committees, many different forms of art 
could be studied there side by side; and the 


pictures were most carefully and successfully hung. 


respects 


7° 


Foreign painters, among whom the British held 
their own easily, were very well represented. Let 
me note at haphazard the drawings of Pennell, 
the engravings of Nicholson, and the varied works 
of Sauter, Gould, Lavery, R. Macaulay Stevenson, 
George Pirie, J. Da Costa, A. K. Brown, and Miss 
Bessie MacNicol. Fantin-Latour, Ménard, Cottet, 
La Touche, Pointelin, Alexander, Simon, Thaulow, 
Segantini, Mesdag, Henri Martin, also attracted 
much attention ; and among the Belgian painters 
remarkable successes were won by Laermans, 
Claus, Struys, and Frédéric. As to our Belgian 


sculpture, its honour was safe in the strong hands 
of Meunier, Rombaux, Lambeaux, Samuel, the 
younger Van Bisbrock, and Je Lalaing. 


For the rest, the exhibition attracted many 
visitors, among whom I would mention the King, 
and Monsieur Bénédite of the Musée du Luxem- 
bourg, who made many careful notes as he passed 
through the galleries. Last of all, it has been 
announced that the city of Ghent has purchased 
for the Communal Museum two of the works 
of art that were exhibited at our Salon here, 
a picture by Struys and a piece of sculpture by 
the young artist, Rombaux. This is how we en- 
courage real talent. In Brussels too, thanks to 
the sound judgment of M. Verlant, Director of 
Fine Arts, the Government has bought for the 
Museum four drawings by Mertens and several 
good things by Marcette, Meyers, Segantini, Thau- 
low, Verhaeren, Claus, Cottet, Fantin-Latour, 
Ménard, Sauter, Paterson, and Lavery. x ¥. 
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Gothic Architecture. By Cuaries H. Moore. 
(London and New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) Price 18s. net.—In this interesting and 
particularly well-illustrated volume second 
edition (enlarged and to a considerable extent re- 
written) of a work first published some ten years 
Mr. C. H. Moore presents himself to us with 


- the 


ago 
further and fuller evidence in support of conclu- 
sions only too likely, as he himself says, to prove 
unwelcome to many English students of architec- 
ture. From his definition of the term Gothic Archi- 
tecture there is little need to differ, nor, as a matter 
of fact, is it so new as he would seem to imagine. 
There have been other writers on the subject since 
Rickman, Willis and Sharpe, whose 
somewhat antiquated views are cited by Mr. Moore 
as representative, and the superficial definition of 
Gothic work as that depending on the substitution 


Whewell, 
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of a pointed for a semi-circular arch or a lintel, or 
as a method of architecture in which mouldings 
and ornamentation are treated in a certain way, is, 
of course, by now an exploded one. ‘The charac- 
teristic differentiation of Gothic from the preceding 
and subsequent styles is essentially a structural one. 
The state of rest and passivity of the lintel and 
round-arch systems are exchanged for the activity 
of a method which called into play the vital and 
continuous force of thrust met by carefully adjusted 
counter-thrust. By this structural law, and by 
none other, can Gothic architecture be judged, and 
while agreeing to accept it, in common with Mr. 
Moore, as a standard of definition, it seems to pro 
the 


vide us with means of contesting the main 


thesis he has embodied-—at the cost of much and 


careful study—-in the present work. 

It is a hard saying, and one only to be accepted 
on due proof shown, that “the English claim to 
any share in the original development of Gothic or 
to the consideration of the pointed architecture of 


Gothic at all, must be 


the Island as_ properly 
the 


must 


abandoned,” and “exclusive existence” of 


Gothic in France needs be very cogently 
substantiated before we accept as fact a theory 
which, it seems to us, a larger and more generous 
treatment of the English evidence would end by 
rebutting. To duly apportion evidence, the case 
for the defence should surely receive as much con 
sideration as that for the prosecution, and one story 
is only good till another has been told. The very 
excellent index to the present book (for which all 
Reed) contains, for 


credit is due to Miss Grace 


instance, fifty-one columns. Of these only half 
a dozen are devoted to English Gothic work men 
tioned in the text, and an impression is—perhaps 


unfairly to the author—created in the reader’s 
mind that the few examples cited in support of his 
case were selected ad hoc, and that a fuller body 
of English evidence might quash the indictment. 
Mr. Moore’s book is, all the 


the engravings are models of 


same, highly interest 
ing and suggestive ; 


architectural illustration; and, as we have said, 
the difficult work of indexing has been admirably 
and most helpfully performed. 

The National Gallery, Edited by Sir E. J. 
P.R.A. Cassell & Co., 


Our great national collection of pictures 


POYNTER, (London : 
Limited). 
in Trafalgar Square is acknowledged by all critics 


The 


important illustrated catalogue, two volumes of 


to be of surpassing beauty and value. 


which have now been published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. is of 
completed, it will contain an illustration of every 


exceptional interest, for, when 


picture in the gallery. The text is alphabetically 
arranged and follows that of the official catalogue, 
the descriptions being taken from the same source. 
The paintings have been carefully photographed 
and reproduced by means of excellent half-tone 
blocks. Mr. Bale, who is 


vac process d Edwin 


responsible for this section of the work, may be 


congratulated on the care with which it has been 
out. The 
The volumes are indispensable to every 


carried whole work is_ beautifully 
printed. 
art library, and deserve a cordial reception by 
the general public. Upon the completion of the 
third and final volume we hope to refer again 
to this work. 

The Education of Mr. Pipp. 
(New York: R. H. Russell ; 


Price 20s.—Of the varied collections 


By C. Dana 


GIBSON. London : 
John Lane.) 
of drawings by the highly gifted American artist, 
C. Dana Gibson, which have appeared from time 
to time, this is, assuredly, one of the best. No 
the 
that 


which we regard 


the 


doubt the interest with 


illustrations is augmented — by fact 
they are inter-related, and that the whole collec 
tion forms, as it were, a species of novel without 
words; but, beyond this, we find a growing 
maturity of expression in the drawings themselves. 
If only regarded as examples of line-work, they are 
full of distinction and go far to proclaim the artist 
black 


The volume is 


one of the most powerful exponents in 
and white of the present day. 
decidedly one of the most fascinating drawing 
room books of the season. 
Pottery and Porcelain. 
and 


By Freperick Litcu 
New York: 


Price 15S. 


FIELD. (London Truslove, 
Hanson & Comba, Ltd.) As a 
general guide to collectors, this volume will be 


net. 


found most useful. The subject is a wide one, 
and in his effort to embrace it in its entirety the 
author has been compelled greatly to limit his, 
remarks upon each class. Partly for this reason, 
doubtless, his references to the Oriental branches 
of the potter’s art are meagre and inadequate. 
His remarks upon Japanese ceramics are strangely 
Satsuma and the 


limited, and his allusions to 


Corean influence most misleading. He omits 
altogether any account of the Damascus pottery, 
one of the most charming of Oriental wares. On 
the other hand, his description of English wares 
is sufficiently full to meet the requirements of 
many collectors, and the numerous illustrations 
with which the book abounds add greatly to its 
practical value. 

Histoire du Chateau de Versailles. 
(Paris: Société d’Editions Artistiques.) 
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By PIERRE DE 


NOLHAC. 
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To be issued in 16 parts. Price 280f. We have 
received the two first parts of this important work, 
which promises to be one of quite remarkable 
value. It is strange that no complete history 
actually exists of the famous Chateau de Versailles, 
although, whether regarded historically or artistically, 
it is a subject of surpassing interest. The available 
documents relating to it are both voluminous and 
valuable; and judging from M.de Nolhac’s opening 
pages it is evident that he is taking full advantage 
of the stores at his disposal. Old plans, drawings, 
and etchings of the gardens and chateau are being 
reproduced in so excellent a manner as to lead 
us confidently to anticipate that the completed 
work will be one of the most important events of 
the year in the art-publishing world. We hope to 
refer again to this undertaking at a later period. 
The Floral Art of Japan. By J. Conver, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Tokio: Kelly and Walsh. London: 
Sampson Low.) This is a second edition of the 
Art of Floral Arrangement, published some years 
ago by the author. It contains many additional 
illustrations, including some coloured prints by 
Ogota Gekko. Mr. Conder’s name will be known 
to readers of THE Stupio as the author of some 
excellent articles on the arrangement of flowers in 
Japan, which appeared some time ago in these pages. 
Mr. Conder is ¢Ae authority upon the subject in 


Japan, and his volume, as a text-book on this 
The 


chromo-xylographic plates which appear in the 


fascinating art, has absolutely no_ rival. 
volume are admirable examples of the modern 
development in Japan of that delightful form of 
art expression. 

A Handbook of Anatomy for Art Students. By 
ARTHUR THomson, M.A., M.B. (Oxford: The 
We welcome this 


Clarendon Press.) Price 16s. 


new edition of a truly admirable work. It contains 
succeed admirably 


the 


fourteen new plates, which 
relation of 


All the 
most useful, for 


in throwing further light on 
muscular action to surface form. illus- 
trations having this aim are 


one of them has a good anatomical key, 
the 


figure to the plate representing the same figure 


each 


so that eye can pass rapidly from the nude 


stripped of skin and flesh to the muscles. Some 
of the author's sitters were Oxford athletes, others 
were professional models; all are useful to the 
student, though their forms are rarely without some 
The book, 


it is too expensive for most art students. 


striking defect. however, has one 
drawback 
Could not a cheaper edition be issued in monthly 
parts ? 
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Anatomical Diagrams for the use og Art Students. 
Arranged with Analytical Notes and drawn out by 
James M. Dun.op, A.R.C.A. With Introductory 
Preface by JoHN CLELAND, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. 
(London: George Bell & Sons.)—This is another 
excellent handbook. It will benefit many besides 
art students. Every figure painter should have it 
in his studio, and the critic, too, will find it very 
helpful to him. As might have been expected, the 
introduction by Professor Cleland is a little master- 
The following passage from it should be a 
guide to all students: ‘The greatest masters—in- 
cluding notably Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 


piece. 


and Raphael—have found that to give intelligence 
to their efforts at representations, and enable them 
to understand the indispensable relations of parts, 
it was necessary to call in the aid of dissection. 
For the eye—though often, even when well trained, 
at fault, especially when invention is brought into 
play—is yet subtle to detect instinctively the un- 
satisfactoriness of error.” 

The New Education Manual Training: Wood- 
By RicHarp Wake. With two hundred 
and eighty-seven illustrations. (London: Chapman 
and Hall.) 
work is adapted to the requirements of the Board 
of Education. The system of training is incul- 
cated with infinite care and knowledge ; it takes 
us step by step, lesson by lesson, through an 
elaborate course of study which is methodical in all 


work. 


Price 1os.—This admirably prepared 


its parts; and the author is one of those born 
teachers who make us feel that it is their joy to do 
all the rough work for us. We learn from them 
because we cannot help it—because everything is 
made so simple and clear, and so attractive. 

Light, Shade and Shadow. By JOHN SKEAPING. 
(London: George Newnes, Limited.) Price 3s.6¢.— 
‘The author explains in his preface that the aim of 
his book is “to give students an immediate ac- 
quiantance with the principles of light, shade, and 
shadow, by explanation, analysis, and illustration.” 
He has done his work carefully, his illustrations are 
well reproduced, and his subject is one in which 
beginners should take serious interest. It is a 
pity that some of the examples of shading, such as 
the finished study of the egg-plant (p. 188), are 
lacking in strength and character. 

The Tower of Dago. By 
(Sands & Co.)—There is 
style about Zhe Tower of Dago, slight as it is. 
It does not escape being melodramatic, though the 
The plot is old enough 


Mavurus JOKAI 


some idea and some 


author aims a trifle higher. 









in idea, and in working out. A certain Russian 
captain, one Feodor Von Yngern, has been de- 
prived of wife and liberty by a bad brother named 
Zeno. Regaining his liberty, he conceives the idea 
of becoming the chief of a band of wreckers. 
However, that is merely the machinery of the 
story, which has a certain psychological interest, 
and although it lacks depth, rises sufficiently above 
the commonplace to merit passing attention. 

The Parson's Handbook. By the Rev. PERcy 
DEARMER. (Grant Richards.) 3s. 6¢.—Religion 
and art, as Sir W. B. Richmond amongst many 
others would be prompt to remind us, have had a 
close historical connection, and, to a less extent, 
have it to-day. The Parson's Handbook is the 
latest attempt to show how the historic, and 
therefore zesthetic, side of religion in the Estab- 
lished Church shall be maintained. Mr. Dearmer 
has done his work well, although he has been 
forced to include a number of items which 
the ordinary person may be excused for thinking 
undeserving of special mention. Any parson who 
will use this book may, for aught we know, do 
illegal things ; he will not do ugly ones. But why, 
in the name of sound thinking, does Mr. Dearmer 
declare that if the parson “preaches in his chasuble 
from the altar step he will probably offend the con- 
gregation and preach badly ” ? 

Soldiers of the Queen. By Horack WyNDHAM. 
(London: Sands & Co.)—-Mr. Wyndham writes 
from knowledge gained at first hand, and succeeds 
in throwing interesting and amusing light upon the 
joys and sorrows of the British soldier at work and 
at play. His pages teem with entertaining reflec- 
tions and anecdotes, which will be read with par 
ticular interest at the present juncture. 

Sour Grapes. By J. F. Cornisu. (London: 
Chatto & Windus.) Price 6s.—‘ The fathers have 
eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge” is the motto of Mr. Cornish’s absorbing 
story, the remarkable plot of which is unfolded in 
a style at once vigorous and polished. The book, 
clothed in a cover of admirable and appropriate 
design, will be read with interest by all who can 
appreciate a good story well told. 

The Year's Art, 1900. Compiled by A. C. R. 
CarRTER. (London H. Virtue & Co.) Price 
3s. 6¢.—The twenty-first annual issue of this 
always welcome and carefully edited publication 
contains no important new features, but well 
maintains its position as an indispensable vade 


mecum for artists and art workers. 


The cover of “ Kitwyk Stories,” illustrated on 
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page 53 of the Winter Number of THe Srupio 
(1899-1900), was designed by Mr. George Wharton 
Edwards of New York, and not by Mrs. John Lane 
as stated. 


Mr. Frederick H. Evans, of Bedford Park, 
London, is issuing a series of Cathedral Pictures, 
reproduced in photogravure, each copy of which 
is artistically mounted ready for framing. The 
first series consists of subjects from Lincoln and 
Ely Cathedrals. The prints are of exceptional 
merit, and form notable examples of the high degree 
of excellence to which the art of photography has 
now attained. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR THE COvER OF A NEw 
YrAR’s CARD OR CALENDAR. 
(A XLIV.) 

The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Bel (Isobel B. Williamson, 18 Ivanhoe Road, 
Wimbledon). 

The Second PRIZE (One guinea) to Curlew 
(Lennox G. Bird, Royal Marine Barracks, 
Chatham). 

Honourable mention is given to Ce/¢fa (Scott 
Calder); Chewed Cheek (Marie P. Webb); Gareth 
(Osmond M. Pittman); and Aalvolio (Olive 
Allen). 

ILLUSTRATION FOR “ PARADISE Lost.” 
(B XLIIL) 

The First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 
Sal (S. A. Lindsey, “ Limnersland,” Southbourne, 
Christchurch, Hants). 

The Second Prize (One guinea) to Faithful 
(Christine D. Angus, Bideton, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire). 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
PICTURESQUE STREET VIEW. 
(D XXVIII.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Lipsca (Robert Proessdorf, Bayr Strasse 4a, 
Leipzig). 

The Seconp Prize (/fa/fa-guinea) to Cayton 
(Charles E. Wanless, 31 Westborough, Scar 
borough). 

Honourable mention is given to the following: 
Aprilsveyr (Niels Fischer) ; Falcon (Hugh Price) ; 
Gambuk (William J. Warren) ; J/emoa (Henry C. 
Leat); Rainbow (Charles E. Wanless) ; Szeet Pea 
(Miss P. Rochussen) ; and Ve/asguez (Howard A. 
Wallis) 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY 
CISM 


FIGURE. IS 
USELESS ? 


CRITI- 


“Tr’s like my luck,” grumbled the 

Journalist. ‘‘ Whenever I find time for 4 

debauch of serious reading, I come upon some- 
thing which unfits me for the daily work I have to 
do. 
tion from one of Goethe’s letters to Schiller, and 


On this paper, for instance, there’s a quota- 


I’m a ‘peppercorn and a brewer’s horse’ if it does not 
unsettle all my old views as to the value of 
criticism.” 

“TI know the passage,” said the Lay Figure. 
“Tt begins with the remarks that no sympathy, 
however valuable, can teach us anything, and that 
neither is any species of censure of any use.” 

“ And it runs on thus,” said the Journalist: “ ‘As 
long as a work does not exist no one can form any 
idea of the possibility of its existence, and, as soon 
as it does exist, praise and blame are in all cases 
subjective, and many, who cannot be denied to 
possess taste, will wish something added to or 
taken from it, whereby, possibly, the whole work 
would be destroyed ; so that not even the actual 
negative value of the critic, which is perhaps 
always the most important, can be of any benefit 
to us.’” 

“That seems reasonable,” said the Man with a 
Clay Pipe. “ Artists would certainly go mad if they 
tried to profit by the thousands of various expert 
criticisms passed upon their finished work.” 

“Vou all know, of 


said he, ‘that Turner and Ruskin soon 


The Philosopher laughed. 
course,” 
arrived at Goethe’s conclusion.” 

“Ruskin ?” cried the Art Critic. 

*Tt’s true,” replied the Philosopher. “‘ Ruskin’s 
comments on this point were written in 1862, and 


** Nonsense!” 


you will find them quoted in Francis Turner Pal- 
grave: His Journals and Memories of his Life, a 
book published last year. You will do well to 
consider them side by side with 
dictum as to criticism being the vanity of the 


the familiar 


personal equation.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked the 
Journalist. 

“Simply this: that criticism is an infinitely 
varied result of man’s inborn egotism and self- 
satisfaction. ‘Throughout life we are moved by an 
irresistible wish to draw attention to ourselves by 
speaking of what we like and dislike ; and the ex- 
pression we give to this vanity is affected by our 
temperaments, characters, prejudices, and many 
other things. You will notice, for instance, that 
those who know much about the history of art are 
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very apt to believe that their knowledge has en 


dowed them with a faultless good taste.” 

“To believe that,” said the Lay Figure, “is to 
imply that such knowledge not only kills all 
prejudices, but frees its possessors from a very 
the 
inevitable that 


in all criticisms 
Was it 
should 


potent influence namely, 


spirit of the age. not 


Shakespeare’s greatness seem barbarous 
during the artificial times which followed the death 
of Ben Jonson?” 

“And we 


Journalist, “that the present revival of militancy 


may be sure,” exclaimed the 
in our national life will not be friendly to any artist 
of a piece with our Pre-Raphaelites, whose epicene 
and luxurious greatness marks a coddled epoch in 
our history. But this is not the main point. Is 
criticism really useful ?” 

“T think it should be,” the Lay Figure answered. 

“Good!” cried the Art Critic. 
I suppose, that the province of the critic is to lay 


“You believe, 


down rules for the guidance of the artist as well as 
for the instruction of the public ? ” 
“Not so fast,” said the Lay Figure. ‘“ Have you 
ever visited a painting class? If so, you must have 
noticed that no two students either express the 
same feeling or see precisely the same forms or 
precisely the same colours. How, then, are you to 
lay down rules for the zesthetic guidance of those 
who neither feel as you do nor see what you see? 
The that dictatorial 
pedagogues in all matters of estheticism is sheer 
nonsense. They may be dogmatic when they 
ridicule eccentricities of taste, or when they correct 
bad drawing, wrong perspective, or any other fault 
in the grammar of Art ; and, when speaking of our 
nation’s art as a whole, they should fight for those 
qualities which time has proved to be the best in 


” 


our national character.’ 


notion critics should be 


“’That’s important,” said the Man with a Clay 
Pipe; “but how should we deal with Art in its 
separate manifestations ?” 

“Surely,” replied the Lay Figure, “we should 
remember that each true artist has his own zstheti- 
cism, and that we cannot understand it unless we 
identify ourselves with the artist’s character and 
temperament, and put ourselves in visual possession 
of the conditions among which he lived or lives. 
This is what Mr. Ruskin did in his admirable 
defence of Rubens, teaching us to understand that 
in Rubens was quintessentialized the masterful 
virility for which his countrymen had long been 
especially famous. This form of criticism is im- 
personal, historical, and dramatic ; and I find it 
useful.” THE Lay FIGuRE 
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Fohn Ruskin 





**MONTE ROSA: SUNSET” 


USKIN AS ARTIST AND ART 


CRITIC. BY E. T. COOK. 


“WHAT greater sarcasm can Mr. Ruskin 
pass upon himself?” asked Mr. Whistler in “ The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” “than that he 
preaches to young men what he cannot perform! 
Why, unsatisfied with his own conscious power, 
should he choose to become the type of incom- 
petence by talking for forty years of what he has 
never done?” And to like purpose we read in the 
same author’s “Ten o’ Clock” that Ruskin was 
“learned in many matters, and of much experi- 
ence in all, save his subject.” Sir Edward Poynter, 
in his “ Lectures on Art,” “ burns with indignation ” 
at Ruskin’s heresies about Michelangelo, and 
ascribes them to “his ignorance of the practical 
side of art.” Sir Edward Poynter and Mr. Whistler, 
while belittling or denying the claims of Ruskin as 
an artist, proceed to praise very highly his genius 
as a writer. It is curious that a yet more violent 
critic of Ruskin than either of those just men- 
tioned takes a precisely contrary view of the subject. 
In a slashing article, of the good old Keats-killing 
kind, which appeared in the “ Edinburgh” a few 
years ago, the reviewer derides Ruskin’s literary 
works, but extols his pictures. “In one respect 
only,” he says, “we are prepared to give Mr. 
Ruskin nearly unqualified admiration, namely, in 
regard to his own artistic work as far as 
it has gone; with the exception of those unhappy 
illustrations to the ‘Seven Lamps,’ his own draw- 
ing, of architecture especially, is admirable. When 
two or three of his own landscapes were exhibited 

XIX. 
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No. 84. 


FROM ‘‘MODERN PAINTERS” (George Allen ) 


BY JOHN RUSKIN 


some ago in Bond Street along with his 
Turners, our impression at the time was that they 
were equal to most of the Turner drawings in that 
collection ; at all events, his drawings of portions 
of St. Mark’s, exhibited 
Society of Water-Colours, were of the highest class, 
and such as indeed, of their kind, it would not be 
possible to surpass.” One is reminded of the 


reviews of a certain illustrated book, from which 


years 


more recently at the 


it appeared, according to one critic, that it would 
have been tolerable without the illustrations, and 
according to another, tolerable without the letter- 
press. ‘The real truth with regard to Ruskin is, I 
submit, that he was a writer of consummate genius, 
and also an artist of real, though restricted, talent. 
My proposition with regard to Ruskin as an 
artist is not easy to prove, for Ruskin’s original 
drawings are somewhat inaccessible. From _ his 
work, however, done for the engravers, and shown 
in “Modern Painters” and “Stones of Venice,” 
and in occasional reproductions in colour included 
in some of Mr. George Allen’s recent republications, 
a good idea may be formed of Ruskin’s gifts as an 
artist. Ruskin, it should always be remembered, 
illustrated his own books, and the combination of 
literary genius and artistic skill which they display 
is probably unique. The examples from Turner 
given in “ Modern Painters’ 
by Ruskin himself from the originals or engraved 
from copies in which he had translated Turner’s 
work out of colour into black and white. The 
plates ‘‘after” Raphael and other masters were 
similarly made from Ruskin’s drawings of the 
The other illustrations in his 


’ 


were either etched 


original pictures. 
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books are for the most part engraved from original 
studies by himself, These landscape and architec- 
tural studies are often as elaborate and as poetical as 
the passages of written words which accompany 
them. Ruskin is probably the only man who has 
ever described the same scenes with so large a 
measure of success in the three methods of prose 
and verse and drawing. His prose is best; his 
drawing second; and his verse third. As an 
introduction to his skill as a draughtsman let 
us open the third volume of “ Modern Painters ” 
—in an early edition if possible, for something 
of the softness and delicacy of plates is 
missing in all the later and look 
for a while at the frontispiece engraved from 
a drawing by Ruskin and called Zand, Lake and 
Cloud. It isa scene on Como—full of grace and 
rich in suggestion; full also of detail, and yet 
conveying most successfully the impression of 
movement and of distance, Or turn, again, to 
the fourth and fifth volumes of ‘Modern Painters,” 
Who has not been struck by the author-artist’s 
delineation of leaves and tendrils, rocks and 
clouds? Exquisitely minute, they are, for the 
most, as they profess to be, simple records. But 
the minuteness of study which they display does 
not rob them of grace and poetry; nor when 
occasion offers, does the illustrator fail either in 


the 
reprints — 
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Is there not strength of 
drawing in the Strength of Old Pine and breadth 
of effect in the Venetian study, St George of 


strength or in breadth. 


the Seaweed? Similar remarks may be made 
of Ruskin’s mountain drawings. The detailed 
studies of the Matterhorn and the Chamonix 
Aiguilles are admirable for their fidelity in sug- 
gesting the vital truths of mountain structure ; 
but Ruskin could also seize the momentary effects 
of distant views and fix the impression on paper 
for ever. Two of his drawings engraved in 
“Modern Painters” are particularly successful in 
this respect. One is called Sunset in the West, 
and shows a brilliant sunset-sky above the black 
mass of a cathedral, Many a traveller across the 
plains of northern France must have noticed, even 
from the window of a railway carriage, how as 
some grand cathedral recedes into the distance, it 
gathers itself up in might and majesty until it fills 
the whole foreground of the picture, while above 
it and around, if the evening be propitious, 
“there flames and falls the rapture of the day.” 
Ruskin’s sketch was done at Beauvais; it is true 
in general effect of many another scene. The 
other drawing to which I have referred above, is 
of Monte Rosa. I do not know where it was done, 
nor does it matter. It may have been from Monte 
Generoso, or from some other coign of vantage in 
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The effect is true of any 


the Lombard plain. 


spot from which, as the sunset dies, the great walls 


of Monte Rosa may be seen standing out for one 
last moment distinct in their summit-towers from 


of 


Everyone who loves the southern valleys of the 


the world clouds gathering around them. 


Alps knows this beautiful effect, and thousands of 


Ruskin’s 
of 


and 


others have become familiar with it from 
The 


** Stones 


archi- 
the 


brilliant impression. illustrations 


tecture in the of Venice” 


“Examples of Venetian Architecture” are equally 
well known and equally successful. Half-way 
the 


of Nuremberg 


between landscape and architecture come 


drawings in “ Modern Painters ” 


and Rheinfelden. Here, again, we have faithful 


records—all the moré valuable now because 


the scenes recorded have of late years, been 


sadly spoilt ; not mere records 


facts 


but they are 
The 
gestive also of a general impression. 
of the of 


Peace, nor could any drawing more 


of in detail. drawings are sug- 
Ruskin 
calls his sketch walls Rheinfelden 
perfectly 
convey the idea. The purely architectural draw 
ings engraved in “The Stones of Venice” and the 
mezzotints, on a larger scale, in the “Examples,” are 
equally remarkable for their exquisite precision, 
their suggestiveness in treatment, and frequently 
for their breadth of effect. Ruskin, it is often 
said, was fortunate in his engravers. He certainly 
was—as he deserved to be, alike for his care and 
his liberality—but so also was Turner fortunate in 
his, and in each case the honours must be divided 
between the artist who worked for the engraver, 
and the engraver who interpreted the artist. 

If anybody doubts whether Ruskin contributed 
his due share to the final result, a visit to the 
Ruskin Drawing School at Oxford, where a large 
“the 


preserved, will speedily decide the matter. 


number of master’s” original studies are 


“ If 
** Modern 
He 


no claim, as we shall see, to be able to paint the 


you can paint ome leaf,” he says in 


Painters,” “you can paint the world.” laid 
world, but at least he went through a laborious 
of 


** Peacock’s 


apprenticeship in the painting leaves and 


feathers. There is a Feather ” 


in the Oxford collection, wonderful for its 
patient drawing of every detail of form and 
every shadow of colour. A_ study of quartz 


is equally remarkable for the last degree of accuracy 
with which every vein and weather-stain is rendered. 
No matter what the subject, whether it be as lofty 
as the towers of Lucca, or as lowly as the mosses of 
the wayside, the same infinite patience is everywhere 


conspicuous in Ruskin’s studies. Sometimes the 
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result is inartistic from excess of finish ; he paints 
what he knows by microscopic examination to be 
He breaks this 
artistic canon deliberately, because his object for 


there rather than what he sees. 
the moment is not to produce a work of art, but 
to gain and illustrate a piece of knowledge. But 
in the best of the Oxford drawings breadth of 
general effect is successfully combined with wealth 
of local detail. It is impossible that some of the 
architectural drawings could be better done. Zhe 
The Market-place at Abbeville, 
The Church of S. Michele at Lucca, may 
In this kind of work Ruskin 
was equally successful with pure pencil and with 


Grand Canal, 
and 
be cited as examples. 
pencil and wash. His water-colours are scantily 
represented at Oxford. They are better seen at 
Brantwood and in private collections, and are 
remarkable for their dainty and exquisite colour. 
He was an honorary member of the “ Old” Water 
colour Society, and occasionally exhibited there. 
But no opportunity has ever yet been afforded to 
the public of forming a judgment at first hand of 
He never painted for 


Ruskin’s artistic abilities. 


money or worked for display. Presently there will 
be various proposals, I do not doubt, for memorials 
to Ruskin. One memorial should be an exhibition 
of his studies, sketches and drawings. This is a 
task which the Fine Art Society or the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, or some similar body, might fitly 
undertake. It should be done before the collec- 
tions at Brantwood are dispersed. 

Such an exhibition, while displaying Ruskin’s 
genius for taking pains, and considerable talent in 
accomplishment, would at the same time suggest 
his limitations as an artist. To begin with, he 
seldom attempted, and never successfully mastered, 
not be said how 


the use of oil-colours. It need 


great is this limitation. Ruskin himself would be 
the first to magnify it. “I make the positive 
statement to you,” he said in one of his Oxford 
that 


it is sculpture, drawing, and music all in one, involv 


lectures, “that oil-painting is the art of arts ; 


ing the technical dexterities of those three several 
arts—that is to say, the decision and strength of 
the stroke of the chisel ;—the balanced distribution 
of appliance of that force necessary for graduation 
in light and shade ;—and the passionate felicity of 
rightly multiplied actions, all unerring, which on 
an instrument on 


produce right sound, and 


canvas, living colour. There is no other human 
skill so great or so wonderful as the skill of fine 
To this skill Ruskin did not attain, 


though, as we shall see, he took infinity of pains 


oil-painting.” 


in studying the skill of others. 


In the next place, 
81 


he was deficient in power of invention and design. 


“T can no more write a story,” he says, in 


“ Preeterita,” “than compose a picture.” At one 
time, it may be interesting to state, Ruskin did 
The 
window in question is to be seen at the east end 


undertake to design a painted window. 


of Gilbert Scott’s church at Camberwell, but as it 
stands it owes little to Ruskin’s power of invention. 
He handed over the work to his friend Edmund 
Oldfield (afterwards of the 
ing his own powers of design inadequate to the 
task. “I should 
says, “by this result had I not been already in the 


sritish Museum), find- 


have been more crushed,” he 
habit of feeling worsted in everything I tried of 


original work.” He had, in fact, by this time 


arrived at the self-knowledge that his genius 
lay in the direction of interpretation, rather 
than of invention. Thirdly, Ruskin had no 
skill in the representation of the human form, 
and perhaps some lack of sympathy as a 
critic with those artists and schools who have 


made the beauty of that form, and especially of 
the nude form, their chief pre-occupation. In the 
last of Ruskin’s Oxford lectures which I reported, 
he enlarged on “the superiority of landscape to 


Fohn Ruskin 





figure painting.” 


Landscape art, he argued, was 
higher in aim and more difficult of attainment. 


“The painting of landscape,” he said, “requires 
not only more industry, but far greater delicacy of 
bodily sense and faculty than average figure paint- 
ing. Any common sign-painter can paint the 
landlord’s likeness, and with a year or two’s scrap- 
ing of chalk at Kensington, any Cockney student 
can be got to draw effectively enough for public 
taste, a straddling gladiator or a _ curly-pated 
Adonis. But to give the slightest resemblance 
to, or notion of, such a piece of mountain, 
wild-wood, or falling stream as these, in this little 
leap of the Tees in Turner’s drawing, needs an 
eagle’s keenness of eye, fineness of finger like 
a trained violinist’s, and patience and love like 
This passage, 


like any other taken from Ruskin’s voluminous 
y 


Griselda’s or Lady Jane Grey’s.” 


works, must be correlated, in order to obtain a 
complete view of his standpoint, with others partly 
contradictory of it; for all truth, as he says, is 
But my present point is only that 
Ruskin himself showed no skill in painting the 


many-sided. 


human figure. I believe he sometimes roughed-in 


some figures in his landscapes, but he generally 
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took them out again; they were as bad as the 
worst of Turner’s, which is saying a good deal. 
Yet Ruskin could copy the figure perfectly. His 
Sheffield 
the vigorous 
The 


industry shown by Ruskin throughout his life in 


copy of Carpaccio’s S4 George in the 
Museum may serve as an example : 
action of the knight is admirably expressed. 


copying and studying the works and the schools he 
described and criticised was prodigious. ‘ No one 
has the least notion,” he somewhere says, “of the 
quantity of manual labour I have to go through 
to discharge my duty as a teacher of art.” “I’ve 
been two whole days at work,” he writes at another 
time, “ona purple marsh orchis alone.” In copying 
Veronese’s Queen of Sheba at Turin it took him 
six weeks, he tells us, “to examine rightly two 
figures,” and on one day he was “ upwards of two 
hours vainly trying to render with perfect accuracy 
Mr. 


Augustus Hare happened to be at Turin at the same 


the curves of two leaves of the brocaded silk.” 


time, and gives us an amusing account of the scene. 
“One day in the gallery,” he says, “ I asked Ruskin 
He said, ‘Watch 


He then looked at the flounce in the dress of a 


to give me some advice. me.’ 


maid of honour of the Queen of Sheba for five 


“*LIGH? IN THE WEST: BEAUVAIS’ 


FROM ‘‘ MODERN PAINTERS” (George Allen) 


minutes, and then he painted one thread; he looked 
for another five minutes, and then he painted 
thread. At the 
working he might hope to paint the whole dress in 


another rate at which he was 


ten years; but it was a lesson as to examining 


well what one drew before drawing it.” An 


object-lesson also, we may add, of the care with 


which Ruskin examined well what he described 


before describing it. For this, after all, is the 
that 
that he had studied enough to give some 


“There 


most Ruskin claimed for himself as an 
artist 
authority to his judgment as an art critic. 
are two general principles,” he says, “to be kept in 
mind in examining the drawings of any writer on 
art: the first, that they ought at least to show 
such ordinary skill in draughtsmanship as to prove 
that the writer knows what the good qualities of 
drawing ave ; the second, that they are never to be 
expected to equal in either execution or conception 
the work of accomplished artists, for one simple 
reason, that in order to do anything thoroughly well 
the whole mind, and the whole available time, must 
be given to that single art.” Bearing this limita- 
tion in mind, we may claim for Ruskin that he is the 


most literary of artists, the most artistic of critics. 
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Ruskin’s position and influence as an art critic 
are, it seems to me, subject at this time to two 
somewhat hostile influences. One is forgetfulness, 
the other is misunderstanding. 
work in art criticism was done fifty years ago, and 
it was done so completely that a new generation 
has forgotten it. The very depth and diffusion of 
his influence on the artistic world have blinded 
To 


Ruskin’s principal 


his later contemporaries to the extent of it. 
enforce little known truths, to gain recognition for 
neglected masters, to breathe life into dead bones, 
Ruskin wrote with the exaggeration of emphasis. 
Now that his work has had its effect, the necessity 
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for the emphasis has passed away, and people 
fasten only on the fallacies in the exaggeration. 
Ruskin effected a revolution in British art by 
preaching the gospel of naturalism as against con- 
ventionalism, of sincerity and strenuousness as 
against triviality, of the Gothic revival as against 
classicalism. The positive and appreciative portion 
of what he said has now passed into common-place ; 
and critics remember only the exaggerations which 
led Ruskin to under-rate the best Renaissance 
work, to preach sincerity of purpose as if it were 
an artistic substitute for skill of hand, to insist upon 
fidelity to Nature as if this excluded the function 
of the imagination. As 
a matter of fact, Ruskin’s 
books, read in connection 
with each other, do not 
sanction any of these 
fallacies. Wherever they 
appear to do so, it is due 
to what I have called the 
exaggeration of emphasis. 
A similar remark applies 
to Ruskin’s criticism of 
particular masters. The 
great work of his life, in 
his own view of it, so far as 
the field of art criticism is 
concerned, was “ first to 
discern, and then to teach, 
the excellence and supre- 
macy of five great painters, 
despised and scarcely in 
any true sense of the word 
known until I spoke of them 
—Turner, Tintoret, Luini, 
Botticelli, and Carpaccio.” 
Ruskin might have extend- 
ed his list by the addition, 
perhaps, of Bellini among 
the ancients, and certainly 
of the Pre - Raphaelites 
among the moderns. 
The excellence of these 
masters has now become 
matter of common agree- 
ment among all compe- 
tent judges. It is taken so 
much as a matter of course 
that modern 
Ruskin fasten only on 
the exaggerated emphasis 
with which, in asserting 
the claims of one set of 


critics of 
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masters, he disparaged in part those of others. 
Ruskin was blind, it is said, to the merits of Claude. 
The truth is that he exaggerated Claude’s defects in 
extolling Turner’s merits ; but he saw the merits of 
Claude also: “ Claude effected a revolution in art ; 
he set the sun in the sky. We will give him the 
credit of this 
Edward Poynter has devoted a passionate chapter 


with no drawbacks.” Again, Sir 
to abusing Ruskin for his abuse of Michelangelo. 
In emphasising the genius of Tintoret, Ruskin cer- 
unduly that of Michelangelo. 
the He 
especially commended to his readers Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt’s 
Art. 
“show throughout the most beautiful and just 


tainly disparaged 


Yet, elsewhere, he redresses balance. 


Lectures on “These lectures,” he says, 
reverence for Michelangelo, and are of especial 


value in their account of him; while the lecture 
which I gave at Oxford is entirely devoted to 
examining the modes in which his genius itself 
failed, and perverted that of other men. But 
Michelangelo is great enough to make praise and 
The 


Ruskin has really said is 


blame alike necessary and alike inadequate.” 
forgetfulness of what 
I read the other day in an 
that a 


sometimes complete. 


otherwise intelligent memoir generation 
which admired Velasquez had out-lived the art 
criticism of Ruskin. Not out-lived, but absorbed, 
and so forgotten; for it was Ruskin who, half-a- 


century ago, proclaimed the consummate excellence 


** FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND ” 


FROM ‘‘STUDIES IN RUSKIN” (George Allen) 


of Velasquez—‘ the greatest artist of Spain,” and 


“one of the great artists of the world,” the master 


‘ 


to all schools in his “ consummate ease,” the man 
who was “never wrong.” 

Some, then, deny Ruskin’s authority as an art 
critic because they have forgotten it ; others dispute 
it because they misunderstand. The principal of 
these misunderstandings relates to Ruskin’s sup- 
posed doctrine of a rigid adhesion to the whole 
fact. 
** Modern 


substance of external This is founded on 
the 
which he bade young artists 


singleness of heart, and walk with her laboriously 


famous passage of Painters ” in 


“go to Nature in all 


and trustingly, having no other thoughts but how 
best to penetrate her meaning, and remember her 
instruction ; rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, 
and scorning nothing.” It is often supposed that 
was Ruskin’s last word on the principles of 
the the 


But, in fact, the 


this 
art—a strange supposition in case of 
prophet of Turner and Tintoret ! 
counsels cited above were expressly addressed to 
young artists. They inculcated a method of 
study, a means of mastery, not a philosophy of 
art. The passage is generally cited as if it stopped 
with “rejecting nothing and selecting nothing.” 
But it does not. It immediately continues thus: 


their memories are stored and 


fed, 
the 


“Then, when 


hands | firm, 


the 


their and their 


let them 


imaginations 


take up scarlet and gold, 
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give the reins to their fancy, and show us what 
We will follow them 
will 


their heads are made of. 


then wherever they choose to lead; we 
check at nothing ; they are then our masters, and 
are fit to be so. They have placed themselves 
above our criticism, and we will listen to their 
words in all faith and humility; but not unless 
they themselves have bowed, in the same sub- 
Master.” 


Ruskin’s Gospel of Art ismore comprehensive and 


mission, to a higher Authority and 


more firmly set than those suppose who know it 
only by snippets. As against conventionalism he 
preaches naturalism. As against the realism of 
ugliness he preaches “typical” (or ideal) beauty. 
As against vague generalisation he preaches 
truth. As 
he preaches esthetic truth. 


is to draw what you see, not what you know is 


vital against scientific minuteness 


“Your business 


there.” As against lifeless copying, he preaches 


‘*ON THE REUSS, BELOW LUCERNE” FROM ‘‘ THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE” (G. Allen) 
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? 


individual impression. “ All great art is praise” ; 
it is the expression of a man’s delight in the 
beauty of Nature. Individuality is the very soul 
Ruskin’s Gospel of Art can never grow 


Whenever art is conventional, or 


of art. 
out of date. 
unindividual, or academic, or trivial, or careless, or 
ignoble, Ruskin’s burning words will serve as a 
rebuke and a stimulus. Whenever art is pursued 
seriously, earnestly, and reverently, his passionate 
enthusiasm for the true, the beautiful and the good 
will be received as encouragement and reward. 
In Ruskin’s creed art was no mere recreation— 
“not a mere amusement, a minister to morbid 
sensibilities, a tickler and fanner of the soul’s 
sleep.” It of some of the 
highest activities of human nature towards the 
noblest of ends,—“to make Eternity (in Car- 
lyle’s words) look through Time; to render the 
Godlike visible.” 


was the exercise 


Meg Attar Brahe ls soe 
mile ae, Fi, 
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HE ART OF JOHN S. SARGENT, 
mM PART Uf. se UA UE 
BALDRY. 


ALTHOUGH it is as a portrait painter that 
people know Mr. Sargent best, he is certainly not 
to be regarded as an artist who limits himself solely 
to one method of practice It is easy to understand 
why portraiture should have appealed to him as 
the most engrossing occupation for his artistic 
capacities, and as the particular direction in which 
best his inclinations towards 


he could satisfy 


technical assertion. In the representation of 
modern types of personality, in the treatment of 
present-day costume, and in the expression of the 
distinctive atmosphere that surrounds the life of 
our own times, he found a peculiar satisfaction for 
that detailed observation 


instinct for close and 


A STUDY 


which is the dominant attribute of his nature. 


The receptivity which has from the first distin- 


guished him is of a kind that feeds upon its 
surroundings, and reflects the actuality of existing 
things rather than those mental abstractions that 
imply the working of a process of digestion in the 
artist’s mind. To ruminate, and chew over and 
over again the material he gathered until it assumed 
a character quite unlike what it possessed when he 
first commenced operations upon it, has never been 
his habit ; such deliberate transformations have at 
no time formed part of his scheme of practice. 
Nature as he sees it has always sufficed for him, 
and though he does not limit himself to the merely 
superficial view he does not set himself to pervert 
facts by mixing with them a host of incongruous 
conventions. 

If a comparison is made between Velasquez and 
Mr. Sargent, a good idea may 
be obtained of the extent to 
which the modern painter 

may profit by the example 
of the men who have gone 
The closeness 
that links 

Spaniard 


before him. 
of the alliance 

together the old 
and the new American can- 
not be disputed, and yet it 
has not led to a mere imita 
tion in the nineteenth 
century of what was done in 
the fifteenth. Mr. Sargent is 
net less himself because he 
has been to Spain and has 
spent many adoring hours 
in the galleries of the Prado ; 
and he has not sunk the 
preferences that come natu 
rally from living associations 
futile effort to 


struct habits of thought and 


recon 


in a 


practice, which were part of 
the existence of the dwelle: 
and 


in another’ country 


another age. But he has, all 
the same, picked out of a 
strongly personal art what 
there is in it of permanent 
value. He has studied it so 
closely, that the separation 
of its vital principles from its 
local and temporary attributes 
has been practicable, so 


thoughtfully that he has 
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been able to appreciate exactly when Velasquez 
spoke truths that will endure for ever, and when 
he was merely repeating the momentary gossip of 
the society in which he moved and worked. 

To the man who is at work to-day, such an 
insight into the ways of a master who is an 
authority for all time, because when he lived he 
was a modern of the moderns, has a peculiarly 
illuminating influence. In the case of Mr. 
Sargent it has operated to save him from ever 
becoming a copyist. It has confirmed him, 


indeed, in the belief that by depending upon his 


STUDY OF DRAPERY 
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own intuition and his own choice of method he 
could most surely arrive at those artistic qualities 
that appealed to him as chiefly memorable in the 
great leaders of his profession. It has given him, 
as well, the courage to avoid the traditions of the 
schools, and to launch out into that wide sea 
where he must battle alone, and out of reach of 
any comforting support to which he could cling if 
the waves of opposition threatened to beat him 
down. He saw how others had dared to be 
independent, and he was fired by what he saw to 
prove himself no less able than they to keep afloat 
and steer in the direc- 
tion he preferred. His 
ambition, however, was 
not a large and general 
one, too comprehensive 
to be workable. It was 
kept within proper limits 
by his knowledge of 
himself, which has been 
from the beginning of 
his career not less accu- 
rate than that which he 
has gained by studying 
other painters. With 
unusual discretion he 
has taken pains to un- 
derstand the nature of 
his own personality, and 
to appreciate exactly the 
way in which he could 
apply to his own needs 
the suggestions that 
others gave him. 

His preference for 
portrait painting unques- 
tionably grew out of this. 
He realised that vivid 
actuality was a quality 
that he would gain with 
comparative ease, he felt 
the extent of his own 

sympathy with what was 
real and concrete, he 
knew that he was re- 
ceptive to impressions 
made upon him by 
types of personality and 
markedly individual 
character; and he did 
not take long to decide 
that he could find in 
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STUDY FOR “CARNATION, LILY, LILY, 
ROSE” BY JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 











woman more material for artistic expression than 
he could collect by borrowing second-hand impres 
sions from the past. The more he trained his 
instinctive capacities, the more he convinced him- 
self that he would be most at home in that class of 
pictorial realism which, if it is treated properly, 
makes the greatest demands upon the intelligence 
and selective power of the painter. 

Yet he has not hesitated to make occasional 
divergences into other walks of art. At com 
paratively rare intervals his fancy has been allowed 
opportunities to show itself, or rather his observa- 


tion has been exercised upon material of a less 


precise and definite character. Nature in the 
wider sense has occupied him rather than the 
isolated individu lity of a particular person ; and 
the more elusive truths of atmosphere and aerial 
colour have been used by him as pictorial motives. 


The few things that he has 
accomplished in this dire 
tion have had a peculiar 
value, because they have 
stamped him as the pos 
sessor of what is a rare 
faculty ina realist, a poe tic 
feeling for beauties of illu 
mination. His Carnation, 
Lily, Lily, Rose, for in 
stance, which was bought 
in 1887 by the Trustees of 
the Chantrey Fund, may 
well be taken as a typical 
example of the successful 
combination of fantastic 
design with supreme accu 
racy in the record of subtk 
facts. It is studied, 
balanced, and_= carefull 


thought out, but it is non 


Fohn S. Sargent, R.A. 


Mr. Sargent’s record, not only on account of its 
own attractiveness, but also because it has a marked 
significance as a revelation of a side of his character 
that his portraits, by the very nature of the restric 
tions under which they are produced, cannot 
emphasise so brilliantly. His previous efforts in 
picture-painting had been surprising for the dash 
and vigour of their brush-work, amazing on account 
of the audacity with which he had grappled with 
problems of movement and with new ideas of 
arrangement, or interesting because they, asserted 
the claim of a young man, a new recruit in the 
army of art workers, to a place among the best 
members of his profession. But Carnation, Lily, 
Lil 


his mind of that high sense of decoration which is 


, Rose pointed clearly to the development in 


an indispensable part of the equipment of every 


artist who aspires to real greatness. ‘Through the 








the less spontaneous and f 
original, an inspiration full a 
of freshness and delicate \ 
beauty. The artist, in } z 
attempting it, showed that 
he had in him the imagina 
tive perception, which finds 
food for thought in Nature’s 
slightest suggestions, and 
in this expression of the 
subject he made quite evl ’ 
dent the adaptability of his 
technical method. i 
» ~ 
This picture, indeed, 
claims a place to itself in STUDY FOR “‘ CARNATION, LILY, LILY, ROSE” BY J. S. SARGENT, R.A. 
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fantasy and apparent irregularity of the composi- 
tion the deep consideration of exact pattern is very 
strongly felt, and yet it is not obtrusive. No 
mechanical repetition or balancing of forms, no 
conventional distribution of the colour masses, no 
laborious acquiescence with what are mis-called 
the laws ot decoration, can be criticised as harming 
the pictorial illusion by their over-accentuation of 
the artistic mechanism, and yet the more the 
picture is examined the more appreciable becomes 
the skill with which the painter has managed his 
work, and the taste with which he has perfected 


even the smallest details of his design. 
The possession of this innate and instinctive 
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feeling for decorative contrivance accounts for the 
zeal with which Mr. Sargent has thrown himself 
into the work which is being carried on at the 
Boston Library. In the wonderful scheme of 
adornment devised for that building a group of 
prominent artists is concerned, and to him has 
been assigned a very important share in the under- 
taking. That he should have been chosen may 
seem strange to people who are accustomed to 
think of him only as a portrait-painter, and have 
never troubled to search beneath the surface of his 
art to see what manner of man he really is. But 
everyone who knows him well and realises what 
are the moving principles of his practice will 
appreciate the excel- 
lence of the judgment 
that selected a thinker 
of such originality and 
a designer with so 
much invention to at- 
tempt a piece of work 
which gave him a real 
chance of distinguish- 
ing himself. The com- 
mission was, perhaps, 
something of an experi- 
ment, but there was 
little likelihood that 
the result of it would 
be anything but a suc- 
cess of a very striking 
and remarkable kind. 
A success it most 
surely has been, even 
if it has not developed 
in the direction that 
must have been gene- 
rally expected. From 
a painter of modern 
life, always keenly in 
touch with the charac- 
teristics of contempo- 
rary existence, the 
Lunette, and fortion 
of Ceiling, which ap- 
peared in the Academy 
Exhibition in 1894, 
came as a_ distinct 
surprise. This section 
of the Boston decora- 
tion was the first reve- 
lation of his intentions, 
with regard to the 
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BIBLE ILLUSTRATION. BY 
JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 
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** A JAVANESE DANCER’ BY J. S. SARGENT, R.A. 


that he had made public; and it was, at first 
sight, so out of keeping with what was popularly 
supposed to be the Sargent tradition that the 
ordinary type of picture lover was breathless with 
amazement. Here was the vivid portraitist, the 
minute observer of living men, reverting to the 
archaicisms of a style that was in vogue many 


centuries ago, and playing recklessly with the 


But 


the more closely the design was examined the 


fantastic eccentricities of Byzantine art. 


more excellent appeared to be the artist’s sense of 
the fitness of things. He had been studying the 
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fundamental principles that made the Byzantines 
the greatest of decorators, just as he had mastered 
the essential elements by which the realism of 
Velasquez is distinguished above that of any other 
artist or school ; and his study had been so thorough 
that he was handling decorative devices in a spirit 
of freedom and originality almost as energetic as 
that which he showed in his oil paintings. He 
had brought his archaicisms down to date, and had 
given them a fresh lease of existence, so that, with 
roots fixed firmly in the tomb of an art that died 
in bygone ages, they could blossom again among 


‘© AN EGYPTIAN GIRL” 
BY J. S. SARGENT, R.A. 








“CARMENCITA” BY JOHN 
S. SARGENT, R.A, 











fresh surroundings and in the atmosphere of a new 
world. 

To quote other instances of the complex vitality 
that makes his whole connection with the artist’s 
profession so much more worthy of analysis than 
that of other men would be easy enough. He has 
many new readings to give of old truths, because 
he has a faculty for looking at things in his own 
way, and trusts his own judgment to guide him in 
all his efforts to arrive at results which are worth 
the labour of production. His enthusiasm is 
always an appreciable quantity, always an influence 
that is powerful to guard him against relapse into 
commonplace methods and uninspired expression. 
Nothing that he ever does is wanting in appropriate 
thought, or lacks that rightness of intention which 
comes from a judicious estimate of the manner in 
which his craft should be applied. In his drawings, 
even where they record nothing more than a 
momentary impression, there is invariably a clear 
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His attention 


intention helped out by every touch. 
never seems to stray when he is at work, and 

nothing is allowed to divert him from his initial 

purpose into side issues or minor matters. Finish, 

in the sense of surface elaboration, does not appeal 

to him as worthy of the toil it involves, and does 

not commend itself as a necessary part of execu- 

tive practice, but for completeness he strives with 

an absolute devotion that counts no effort as too 

exhausting. 

A comparison of some of his slighter works will, 
perhaps, show more exactly than an examination of 
his pictures what it is that he understands by com- 
pleteness. In one he has been concerned with the 
refinements of line and the subtleties of contour of 
a feminine profile, and he has studied these details 
with the most searching observation of every curve 
and modelling; in another he has dealt with an effect 
of light and shade, an arrangement of tone masses ; 
but in neither has he attempted any filling up of 
space or elaboration of acces- 
sories for the sake of making 
the final result attractive to 
the ordinary inexpert observer. 
The study of a nude figure 
presents quite another aspect 
of his manner. It is closely 
handled, carried to the highest 
pitch of surface finish, and 
with all the little varieties of 
form, colour, and _ texture 
stated at their fullest value ; 
but then it has been painted, 
as a kind of exercise in art 
gymnastics, to train hand and 
eye by a struggle with one of 
the most exacting feats that 
the artist can accomplish. In 
this case the problem was to 
overcome not one difficulty 
but many, to summarise the 
whole range of technical per- 
formance in a single canvas ; 
and necessarily every part had 
to be finished with the greatest 
care. But this elaborate study 
and the slightest of the outline 
sketches owe their existence 
to exactly the same motive, 
and express just the same idea 
of zsthetic obligations. Each 
one is in its own way perfectly 
complete, and finished just as 
far as it need be. 
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About his actual methods of painting there is 
comparatively little to be said. He is not a 
mechanician who uses a scientific sequence of 
processes, and carries his pictures stage by stage 
to their final form. The underpaintings and 
preparations that many men employ as necessary 
aids to the building up of a pictorial composition 
play no part in his scheme of working, and he 
puts no dependence upon cartoons or sketches 
made to scale, in which the distribution of all 
the parts of his design is fixed before he begins 
upon the actual canvas. Slight drawings in black 
and white, or rough notes in colour, may occasion- 
ally precede an important undertaking; but 
generally the charcoal sketch upon his canvas 
serves as the first shaping of his intention. Over 
this comes a painting that is as expressive as it can 
be made, a straightforward statement of the facts 
before him that conceivably may be complete 
enough to need no further touches. But 
if it fails to satisfy him, another paint- 
ing is superimposed, and this in its turn 
disappears beneath another until the 
time comes when he has arrived at a 
result that he can approve as truly repre- 
senting his view. Each painting is made 
without reference to what is beneath it; 
he has, that is to say, no intention to 
use what he has already done to help 
in the evolution of the ultimate picture, 
and he does not scruple to destroy a 
previous day’s work if it falls short of 
what he knows he can do. 

It is this method that gives to his 
pictures their characteristic freshness, 
that aspect of having been set down 
in a few moments of happy inspiration, 
which has been from the first among the 
most notable qualities of his productions. 
Such a mode of practice is what might 
have been expected of him. He would 
not care to go through a slow evolution, 
during the stages of which he would be 
in danger of losing the vitality of handling 
and the frankness of assertion that above 
all he craves to retain. It is really 
inspiration under which he works, in- 
spiration of the kind that is possible 
only to the man who, as he has done, 
has so stored his mind with accurate 
knowledge and understanding of art 
that he can be the severest critic of his 
own performance. 


A. L. BaALpry. 
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(From our own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON.—We give two illustrations ot 
landscapes by Mr. Theophile de Bock, 
long an intimate friend of the late 
J. Maris. De Bock was born in 1851 
at the Hague, and he received his 

artistic education from Weissenbruch and Van 
Borselen. He has also studied a great deal in 
France, both at Fontainebleau and at Barbizon, 
and it has been his happy lot to win gold medals 
at Paris, Dresden, Munich, Barcelona, and Berlin. 
A fine exhibition of his work is now on view at the 
Holland Fine Art Gallery. It comprises some 
singularly good oil paintings and some bold 
drawings in conté crayon and water-colour. There 
is not an uninteresting work in the whole collection, 
and it is instructive to note, here and there, how 





** BERKENLAAN ” BY TH. DE BOCK 
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LANDSCAPE BY TH. ‘DE BOCK 








‘© A PATH THROUGH TREES” BY A. G. ACKERMANN 


Royal Academy Students’ Competition : Creswick Prize. 











happily Mr. de Bock can make use of the traditions 
bequeathed to all the world by Rousseau, Corot, 
and Diaz. In other pictures the style is Dutch, 
and it will be noticed that Mr. de Bock is among 
the few artists who can paint a sky effectively. 


No one can complain that the Academy, in filling 
up the last three vacancies among the Associates, 
has disregarded the claims of the younger men with 
progressive convictions. ‘Two, at least, of the trio 
of prominent outsiders who have been called within 
the exclusive doors of Burlington House have for 
some time past ranked as leaders of new move- 
ments and representatives of that spirit of energetic 
advance which is the strongest attribute of the art 
of the day. Mr. Tuke is perhaps the best painter 
of the open-air school whom we have now with us. 
He is an admirable student of nature, a sound and 





“THE DEATH OF LADAS” BY 
Royal Academy Students’ Competition: Gold Medal Painting 
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FRANK M. BENNETT 


skilful executant, a true colourist, and takes a view 
of the world about him that is honestly original 
without ever lapsing into eccentricity. Mr. Alfred 
Drury has few rivals among the sculptors who 
have at the end of this century carried their branch 
of art practice from a condition of neglect and 
disrepute into one of real and active prosperity. 
He is a decorator with conspicuous gifts, and, 
though he has scored many a success with ideal 
efforts, he has made his influence most plainly felt 


in his practical advocacy of those applications of 


sculpture that mark its alliance with architecture 
As a manipulator he is exceptionally able, with 
excellent taste and an acute sense of refinements 
of form. Mr. Belcher, the third Associate, is widely 
recognised as an architect who is not content 
merely to follow the beaten track, but unites sound 
knowledge of accepted authorities with a purely in- 
dividual love of the picturesque. He has long been 

regarded as a likely candi- 

date for academic honours. 


So much has been written 
of Mr. Elgood’s water-colour 
drawings of gardens that 
criticism cannot hope to 
say more that is both new 
and true about their ex- 
quisite colour light, and 
sweetness. When all the 
merits in a work of art are 
co-ordinated, united with 
sufficient subtlety, they 
appeal to us—not one by 
one, as isolated points of 
excellence, but altogether 
and symphoniously ; and it 
is thus that Mr. Elgood’s 
beautiful water-colours 
make their appeal, whereas 
in criticism their peculiar 
grace and charm can be 
alluded to only in epithets 
and phrases inadequately 
descriptive of separated 
merits. The most winning 
peculiarity of Mr. Elgood’s 
art is its power to disarm 
all adverse criticism, prov- 
ing, as it does, that a garden 
is indeed “the purest of 
human pleasures,” and 
“the greatest refreshment 
of the spirits of man.” 
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Mr. Oliver Baker belongs to a family which has 
long been known in the art world, and his designs 
show that he is well in touch with the esthetic 
movement of to-day. ‘The illustrations on pages 
127, 128 and 129 represent a few examples of the 
strong and refined designs for silver which have 
recently been carried out by Messrs. Liberty. The 
proper treatment of the surfaces of metals, so well 
understood by the Japanese, finds but little general 
appreciation in England, so that Messrs. Liberty 
are to be congratulated upon their efforts to make 
it popular. Among the artists who are helping 
them, attention must be drawn to Mr. R. C. 
Silver, whose style possesses considerable dignity. 
The silver cup (p. 128) was carried out from 
a drawing which recently gained a prize in 
THE STUDIO. 


It is pleasant to know that the Artists’ War 


Fund has proved a success. ‘The exhibition at the 
Guildhall contained many good things, the most 
noteworthy of all being those by Mr. Sargent, 
Mr. Swan, Mr. Waterhouse, Sir Laurence Alma- 


STUDY FOR ‘‘SPRING DRIVING OUT WINTER” 
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Tadema, and Mr. Byam Shaw, whose picture ot 
the knight riding between Death and Victory was, 
perhaps, the most impressive work in the gallery. 
It had faults, but the composition, viewed as a 
whole, was instinct with a noble and touching 
thoughtfulness. 

On two occasions attention has been called here 
to the Royal Academy Students’ Competition, and 
we give this month reproductions of the prize work 
in painting and design. 


UBLIN.—Since the season opened in 
November last, there has been a good 
deal of activity amongst artists and art 
lovers. ‘The principal event, so far, has 

been the Exhibition of Arts and Crafts in the 
Royal University Buildings. The Arts and 
Crafts Society of Ireland, which was formed 
some five years ago on the initiative of the 
Earl of Mayo, with the object of raising the 
standard of Irish craftsmanship and design, held 
its first exhibition in 1895. The arrangement of 
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*“ SPRING DRIVING OUT WINTER 


Royal Academy Students’ Competition: Prize jor Decoration. 


** THE INCOMING TIDE” BY F. APPLEYARD 


Noyal Academy Students’ Competition: Turner Gola Medal. 
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** THE TEKRACE WALK, BALCASKIE” (See London Studio-Tatk ) BY GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R.1. 


‘THE POOL, BRAMHAM, YORKSHIRE ” (See London Studio- Talk) BY GEORGE S, ELGOOD, R.I. 
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“THE GREAT VASE, BRAMHAM ” (See London Studio- Talk) BY GEORGE §. ELGOOD, 








** KELLIE CASTLE” (See London Studio- Talk ) BY GEORGE S, ELGOOD, R.I. 
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‘* THE PARTERRE, VILLA GARZONI, TUSCANY’ (See London Studio-Talk ) BY GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R.1. 





‘* THE SOUTH WALK, CRATHES ” (See London Studio- Talk) BY GEORGE S. ELGOOD, R.1. 
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HAMMERED SILVER SPOONS 
(See London Studio: Talk) 


BY OLIVER BAKER 


the exhibits adopted on that occasion was followed 
in the case of the recent exhibition, which was 
divided into three sections. The first and most 
important of these was devoted to examples of 
contemporary Irish handicraft of original design ; 
the second to a retrospective collection of antique 
Irish silver, furniture and books; and the third 
to a loan collection of contemporary English 
work lent and arranged by the English Arts and 
Crafts Association. Owing to the fact that this 
Society was at the time holding its own exhibi- 
tion in London, the examples of English work 
at the recent Dublin Exhibition were hardly 
so interesting or so representative as they would 
otherwise have been. The Irish section, however, 
showed a considerable advance upon the first 
exhibition both in design and technical skill, and 
demonstrated the fact that the efforts of the Arts 
and Crafts Society to encourage the production of 
good work here have not been thrown away. 

An interesting point about the Exhibition was 
the very definite note of contrast that was observ- 
able between the English and Irish contemporary 


exhibits. Irish craftsmanship, admirable as_ it 
undoubtedly is in many respects, is perhaps much 
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too prone to follow well-known lines and time- 
worn conventions ; while in comparison with it 
the English work, in its anxiety to escape from 
conventionality of treatment and the demon of 
accepted type, appears almost crude in its sim- 
plicity. In the furniture section this contrast was 
perhaps the most apparent. The Irish craftsman 
is content if he can graft his modern shoot upon 
the goodly tree of Heppelwhite or Sheraton, and 
is well pleased if his marqueterie approaches theirs 
in its delicacy of execution. While the severe 
simplicity of plain oak or stained wood cupboards 
would seem to have little charm for his Celtic 
imagination, he has not yet found a method of 
expression that is at once in harmony with it 
and untrammelled by the conventions of the past. 


The truth is that the hour has not yet struck for 
the Irish artist, but for those who can sense the 





SILVER CANDLESTICK BY R. C. SILVER 
(See London Studio- Talk) 
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CLASPS (See London : 


awakening of a nation there are not wanting signs 
of its approach. A special word of praise is due 
to the beautiful Irish woven carpets from Killybegs, 
County Donegal, which, while they somewhat 
resemble Turkey carpets both in texture and 
design, have a distinctive quality of their own. 
The industry is quite a new one, and bids fair to 
become one of the most successful of those started 
recently in the congested districts of Ireland. 


Amongst picture shows, that given annually by 
the Dublin Sketching Club is one of the most 
popular. This year the work exhibited was, on 
the whole, of a higher level of excellence than 
usual, and included some good examples of the 
work of W. P. French, a well known painter of 
Irish skies and bogs, who is about to take up his 
residence in London. Mr. R.T. Moynan—whose /o 
was purchased by Lord Iveagh last year—Mr. Bing- 
ham MacGuinniss, and Mr. Johnstone Inglis—a 
young artist whose work received favourable notice 
at the last Royal Academy Exhibition—held a joint 
exhibition recently in Dublin; and Mr. Alexander 
Williams, R.H.A., gave an exhibition of Achill pic- 
tures which was very well attended. The success 
of the Art Loan Exhibition held in Dublin last May, 
at which there was shown a very fine collection of 
works by Whistler, Degas, Manet, Monet, Millet, 
Corot, Orchardson, Wilson Steer, Browne and 
other modern painters, has induced the committee 
to hold a second exhibition this year, and already 
Sir Waiter Armstrong and others are engaged in 
collecting the pictures. 
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IVERPOOL.—Signs. of excellent progress 

in the students’ work of the Liverpool 

School of Art were unmistakable at the 

annual distribution of prizes recently 

held. Under the Headmaster, Mr. Fredk. V 





SILVER CUP (See London Studio-Talk) BY C. CARTER 
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CASKET ( See London Studio- Talk) 


Burridge R.E., and his Assistants, some 


students have attended the various courses during 


500 


the year. From the beginning they are encouraged 
to develop their own ideas 
rather than to become mere 
copyists, and the result 
appears in the wide range 


of design applied to practi- 


cal purposes, and in the 
increasing list of awards 
gained in the National 


Competition. In 1897 the 
work of this School received 
two awards, in 1898 eleven, 


and last year fourteen : 
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300K PrRizEs.—For 


for Book-lining 


Hilda 


For Monochrome Painting 


Designs 
Papers : Drewson. 
of Figures fromthe Antique: 
Jessie Gavin. For Design 
for aStained-Wood Cabinet: 
Edwin B. Jolliffe. 
Designs based on a Flower- 


For 


ing Plant: Arthur E. Leuty. 
For Painting of the Figure 
from Life: Wm. A. Martin. 
Sketches of 
Wm. J. 


For Time 
Figures from Life : 
Medcalf. 

PRIZES 
Thos. C. Balmer, May L. 
Cooksey, Geo. W. 
Katie 


Looser, 


FOR WORKS. 

Fish, 

Conrad O. 
McLeish, 


BY OLIVER RAKER Fisher, 
Annie 
Constance Read, Wm. J. Thornton. 


Katie 


Ernest Holloway, Gilbert Rogers, Mary G. Buckler. 


Free Evening Studentship to Fisher, { 











GOLD MEDAL. For 
Design for the Frieze of a 
Hall: Wm. J. Medcalf. 

SILVER MEDALS. For 
Stencilled 


Frieze: Roberta Glasgow. 


Design for a 
For Painting of the Figure 
from Life: Wm. A. Martin. 
For Drawing of the Figure 
from Life: Chas. W. Sharpe. 

BRONZE MEDALS.— For 
Stencilled 


Bonsey. 


Design for a 


Frieze: R. W. 





For Designs for a Nursery 
Winifred 
For Designs for Book Illus- 


Frieze : Horton. 
trations: Alice Horton. For 
Design for a Hall Frieze: 
Wm. J. Medcalf. 
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IN GREEN LEATHER, GOLD TOOLING, AND BRASS BINDING 
BY WINIFRED HORTON 
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COLLAR IN CUT LINEN AND EMBROIDERY 


For proficiency during 
the year’s work the City 
Council awarded a scholar- 
ship of £60 a-year to 
William <A. Martin, and 
another, £30 a-year, to- 
gether with free admission 
to day classes, to May L. 
G. Cooksey. Free student- 
ships and £3 per annum 
(for one or two years) are 
awarded to Annie Entwisle, 
Conrad QO. Looser, and 
Mabel Syson. 





There is good evidence 
of high general average in 
the life studies, both in 
painting and in black and 
white, and the time sketches 
are very creditable. There 
is also much that is com- 
mendable in several of 
the poster designs, in the 
book illustrations, and in 
the decorated furniture. 
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BY FLORENCE CARTWRIGHT 





The™? idea of directing 
students of the figure to- 
wards composition and 
painting for mural decora- 
tion has met with consider- 
able success, particularly in 
the works of W. J. Medcalf 
and W. A. Martin. Both 
these promising young de- 
signers have previously been 
noticed in THE STUDIO. 


The municipal support 
nowaccorded to this School 
appears quite inadequate to 
the growing influence of its 
work, and the extended 
range of its usefulness. On 
behalf of the directorate 
it is said, “they do not ask 
for assistance because they 
did not get on without it, 
but because they could do 
much better with it.” 





ITANDKERCIIIEF IN CUT LINEN AND EMBROIDERY BY FLORENCE CARTWRIGIIT 














ARIS.—In connection with this year’s 


exhibition we are to have a Congress of 


Public Art, organised by the Municipal 
Council of Paris. | Whatever the result 


may be, the idea is good and worthy of encourage- 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR ** AS YOU LIKE IT” 
BY MAY I. G. COOKSEY 


( See Liverpool Studio- Talk) 


ment. ‘To restore to art its former social unison, 
by applying it to the modern sentiment in all 
departments under public government; to treat 
artistically everything concerning the public life of 
to-day; to foster a spirit of emulation among 
artists, by indicating a practical outlet for their 
work ”-—such is, broadly, the programme of the 
City of Paris. The terms, although somewhat 
vague, are nevertheless excellent. 


I am glad to see among the organisers of this 
Congress the names of MM. Marius Vachou, 
Charles Normand, Charles Lucas, André Hallays, 
and Eugéne Muntz, the author of the beautiful 


book on Leonardo da Vinci. G. M. 
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BROOCH IN SILVER AND ENAMEI BY KATE FISHER 
(See Liverpool Studio-Talk) 


ELBOURNE.—In November Mr. Fred 
MacCubbin held a private exhibition 
of his work in his studio at the 
National Gallery. Of his two most 

important works the preference might, perhaps, be 
given to a garden subject, with a figure of a 
woman in the foreground ; which picture, by the 
way, is destined to settle in England, as it was 


purchased by some visitors from the old country. 
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CLOCK CASE IN STAINED WOOD AND GESSO 
BY E. JOLLIFFE 
(See Liverpool Studio-Talk) 
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BRACELET IN GOLD AND ENAMEL 
(See Liverpool Studio- Talk) 





BRACELET IN SILVER AND ENAMEL 
(See Liverpool Studio-Talk) 


Those of us who remember Mr. MacCubbin’s 
charming Bush pictures, painted with such sincerity 
and true artistic feeling, wish that he would give 
us some of the old subjects in his old manner. 
His Down on his Luck, and a Bush Funeral awoke 
a response in the heart of everyone who saw them ; 
and one cannot help hoping that in the near future 
Mr. MacCubbin will 
such story to tell us, and that it will be 
told with the same simplicity as those 


have some other 


old favourites, which, by reason of their 
truth, will always hold their place in the 
national art of this country. 


The great triennial event, viz., the 
awarding of the Victorian ‘Travelling 


Scholarship, took before 


Christmas. 


place shortly 
This scholarship, tenable for 
three years, is, of course, the goal of all 
aspiring students of the 
National Gallery. It is 
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open to. all 


GIRDLE IN GOLD AND ENAMEL 
(See Liverpool Studio- Talk) 


BY KATE FISHER 


students, not necessarily 
Australian born,who have 
studied at the National 
Gallery for a certain 
number of years; and 
was this year won by an 
Edinburgh boy, whose 
parents settled in Victoria 


“i 


BY KATE FISHER 


some few years ago. 
With the £150 per 
annum, which this 
scholarship brings the 


fortunate student whose 
picture wins the prize, a 
wide vista of possibili- 
ties opens out to a youth 
with gifts and a deter- 
mination to bring those 
gifts to maturity. 


BY KATE FISHER 


The judges of the work sent in for competition 
(which work, by the way, included specimens of all 
the various branches of drawing and painting 
throughout the National Gallery Schools) were 
Messrs. Loureiro, John Longstaff and Walter 
Withers. There were eight pictures sent in to 
be judged for the scholarship, three of which 





BY KATE FISHER 
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DESIGN FOR A REPOUSSE CLOCK CASE WITH ENAMELLED DOOR PANEI BY MINNIE MCLEISH 
( See Liverpool Studio- Talk ) 


were by girl students. The scholarship was for peace on earth and goodwill towards all men 
awarded to D. M. Meldrum, who will shortly set when, instead of sending contingents of soldiers to 


sail for the old world with the best wishes of all the seat of war, we shall be enabled to send whole 
his fellow students to : 
{ 


accompany him. 

The subject of the 
competitive composition 
was lVelcome News, and 
Mr. Meldrum’s picture 
stood out from the others 
in its gracefulness of line, 
and because of that evi 
dence of inward vision 
which alone foretells the 
possibilities withina man. 

The mother country 
keeps in close touch 
with her Australian 
Colonies by _ various 





means, through com 
merce, sport, war and 


OAK CHEST WITH GESSO DECORATION BY E, JOLLIFFE 
art, and it will argue well (See Liverpool Studio-Talk) 











battalions of youthful painters to study the peace- 
ful arts. ‘To show that this is not an unlikely state of 
affairs to predict for the future one has only to study 
the work which has been done in the Melbourne 
National Gallery School during the past year. H. 
Ramsay’s painting from the nude, and the drawing 
from the antique (head) by Aron, are two pieces of 
work one would scarcely see surpassed in any 
school. Both the directors, Mr. Bernard Hall and 
Mr. Fred MacCubbin, who gives instruction in the 
drawing school, are to be congratulated upon the 
work which has been done this last year. 


Australian students do 
“ grinding.” 


not take kindly to 
The. free, open-air life which they 
are bred in makes them restive under rule and 
restraint, and evidence of this inability to buckle 
work 


to showed itself very decidedly in the 





BELLOWS IN BRASS REPOUSSE 
(See Liverpool Studio- Talk) 


BY MAY L. G. COOKSEY 
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BELIOWS IN OAK AND STEEL, WITH TAPESTRY PANEL 
RY ELIZABETH MORRIS 
(See Liverpool Studio- Talk) 


exhibited at one time ; but this year there seems a 
universal settling down, and a decided grit is 
manifest in place of the cic and slight work 
which was the rule in earlier days. It is to be 
that as the National Gallery Schools 
develop, a place may also be found for the highly 
useful School of Arts and Crafts. 


hoped 


A conversazione, which was attended by a 
held in the National 
Gallery on the evening of December 18, at which 


His Excellency the Governor, Lord Brassey, pre- 


brilliant gathering, was 


sided, in order to award the prizes to the success- 
ful students for the year. 


The scholarship has been awarded altogether five 
times, Mr. John Longstaff being the first student 
who won it, and Mr. Meldrum the fifth. So far 
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Mr. Longstaff is the only 
one of the four, who, having y 
exhausted his three years’ 
privileges, has returned 
to his native land, Australia. 
The other three are still on 
the great ocean of art in 
the old world. 
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RUSSELS. — Ch. 
Samuel, the 


\ | 
\ 





sculptor, opened 
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were those of the artist’s 


a > © ‘ y 
oR 4 _ mother and a group of 
4 Z 


children, 

What Amsterdam did 
for Rembrandt, Dresden 
for Cranach, and, more 
recently, Antwerp for Van 
Dyck, will shortly be done 
by Brussels for the Flemish 
painters from Van Eyck to 
Bernard Van Orley. This 





recently, in the 


exhibition of their works, 


new and most ingeniously PORTION OF A TITLE-PAGE FOR which will be held from 
arranged studio constructed “AS YOU LIKE IT” May to September, is due 


for him by the architect 
Van Humbeeck, an exhibi 
tion of his latest works. 
Of these the most important is the model of the 
Frére-Orban monument, which he was commissioned 
to execute as the result of a competition. At 
present all that need be said is that the monument 
in its general aspect is in conformity with the 
character of the man whose memory it is destined 
to preserve. M. Samuel also displayed a large 
number of graceful statuettes and thoughtfully 
composed busts, among which the most notable 


BY MINNIE MCLEISH 
(See Liverpool Studio-Talk ) 


to the initiative of the 
young Brussels archzolo- 
gist, M. P. Wytsman, who 
last year published a most interesting book, where- 
in he drew the attention of our art critics to 
the existence of a great number of little known 
Flemish paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth 


centuries. 


M. H. Meunier, the Brussels draughtsman, whose 
work has more than once been reproduced and 
critically examined in THE Strupio, has designed a 





GROUP OF CHILDREN 


BY C. SAMUEL 
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well-known decorative 
compositions. 
F. K. 


UNICH.— 

As I have 
already 
mentioned, 

the chief feature of the 
Applied Arts section 
of the 1899 Exhibition 
in the Glaspalast was a 
fine collection of book- 
bindings, England 
and Denmark being 
especially well repre- 
sented. So far as 
Germany is concerned, 
this beautiful art is still 
in its infancy; but 
these early efforts even 
now show marked pro- 
gress. The fact that 
our artists have devoted 
themselves with so 
much zeal to applied 
art generally has in 
many ways, perhaps, 
been detrimental there- 


pack of “zsthetic cards,” marked by all the to; but so far as book-ornamentation is concerned, 
reserve and the ingenuity characteristic of his this is the artist’s own province, and we have to 





PORCELAIN WARE 
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BY T. SCHMUZ-BAUDISS 

















PORCELAIN VASE BY T. SCHMUZ-BAUDISS 


thank our painters for many new ideas and fresh 
developments. Many years ago Otto Eckmann 
devoted himself to this work with much ability ; 
and now another of our painters, Eduard Gabels 
berger, of Diessen (Upper Bavaria), is engaged 
in a similar task. He confines himself to the 
old-fashioned style, but is yet always fresh and 
original, and can be relied on to produce the 
most admirable effects. The mprévu, the 
splendour of these momentary inspirations, com- 
bined with their wonderful sense of style, mark 
them out as works of quite exceptional merit. 
In many of them the artist has doubtless been 
inspired by modern Danish work, yet the general 
impression is in no way Scandinavian, for they 
ever bear the stamp of an originality that is all 


their own. Undoubtedly Herr Gabelsberger has 


rendered a great service to German book-binding 


Reviews 


by his remarkable end-papers, just as others of 


his fellow-artists have by their ornamentations and 
their book-plates. 


Another department of applied art which should 
appeal strongly to the painter is ceramic work. 
Among the German artists of to-day who are 
occupying themselves in this direction, perhaps the 
most successful and the most talented is Theo. 
Schmuz-Baudiss, of Munich. Readers of THE 
Stup1o have already been made familiar with a 
selection of this artist’s ceramic work. He has 
now turned his attention to porcelain. As is the 
case with most young, experimental work, the 
specimens of porcelain he is now producing are 
not without their defects, but they are nevertheless 
full of promise, as they reveal absolute simplicity 
and sincerity of purpose in the handling of the 
material. One sees here, as in his other work, that 
he takes his ornamentation almost entirely from 
floral sources, these furnishing him with an infinity 
of delightful themes. As to his colouring, he has 
abandoned the light spring-like method in which 
he treated his pottery, for warmer, deeper tones, 
and bolder contrasts. Especially he affects a 
smooth, darkish blue-grey and a full-bodied green, 
without neglecting the light blue peculiar to the 
Copenhagen manufactories. He employs glazing 
with fine effect in many cases, the result, after the 
firing, being very satisfactory, and bringing out to 
the full the beauty of the material. 

G. K, 
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Sir John Everett Millais: His Art and In 
Jluence. By A. L. Batpry. (London: George 
Bell & Sons.) Price 7s. 6d. net.—To artists and 
to all those who have a genuine love of the art of 
painting Mr. Baldry’s volume essentially appeals. 
The author has wisely left to other hands a 
detailed biography of Sir John Millais, and 
has confined his attention chiefly to the 
progress and influence of the great painter’s life- 
work. Mr. Baldry’s art criticisms always de 
serve close attention. No writer approaches his 
subject with a more genuine desire to discover the 
true aims and intentions of those with whose 
work he deals. His vision is a broad one and 
he is full of genuine sympathy for all earnest 
efforts at artistic expression. The charge of 
narrow-minded intolerance, so detestable in 
art criticism, cannot be laid at his door. His 
judgments are well balanced, and display careful 
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analysis and appreciation of technical excellence, 
and in his treatment of the art of Millais he is at 
his best. The volume is full of well reproduced 
illustrations, and is admirable in every respect. 
Reliques of Old London. 
by T. R. Way. (London: George Bell & Sons.) 
Price 21s. net. — This, the fourth volume of 
drawings of Old London by Mr. T. R. Way, 
very worthily completes the series devoted to a 
fascinating subject. ‘The feeling of pleasure inspired 
by Mr. Way’s work in the earlier volumes is 
fully maintained in the present one. Indeed, the 
artist’s powers seem to have become strengthened 


Drawn in lithography 


by experience. There is a surety of expression and 
a delicacy of touch in some of his latest produc- 
tions which proclaim him a master of lithographic 
technique. Plate 4, Zhe Tower of London from 
the River, and plate 16, Clapham Common, North 
side, are of particular excellence. The descriptions 
of the subject of each plate by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A., add much to the value of the collection. 

Reubens: His Life, his Work and his Time. By 
EMILE MicHeEL. ‘Translated by ELizaBetH LEE. 
Two volumes. (London: William Heinemann.)— 
The labour bestowed by the author upon the 
gathering together of materials for this important 
study must have been immense. Every source of 
information available has been tapped by him in 
order to render his work as reliable and complete 
as possible. The universality of the genius of 
Reubens is acknowledged ; his activity was great 
and his productions abundant. ‘To separate the 
important work from the trivial, and to place 
them in the just position they should hold in 
the history of art, is a feat which, in these days 
of ephemeral book-making, redounds greatly to 
the credit of the author. ‘The value of the work 
is enhanced by the large nurhber of illustrations 
which accompany it. The numerous _photo- 
gravures of the important works and the coloured 
and tinted reproductions of the sketches are 
especially noteworthy. A word of praise must also 
be accorded to the translator for the excellent 
rendering of the text into English. 

The Art and the Pleasures of England. By 
Joun Ruskin. (London: George Allen.) Price 
5s. net. Zhe Art and Teaching of John Ruskin. 
By W. G. CoL_tincwoop, M.A. (London: Riv- 
Price 3s. 6d. Ruskin and the Religion 

By R. DE LA SIZERANNE. 


ington.) 
of Beauty. Translated 
by the CounTEss oF GALLOway. (London: George 
Allen.) 5s. net. John Ruskin. By M. H. SPIEL- 
MANN. (London: Cassell & Co.)—At a time like 
the present, when the world of art is mourning the 
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loss of John Ruskin, one of its greatest teachers 
and most fascinating //era¢/eurs, an unusual interest 
cannot fail to be aroused in all that pertains to him 
and to his life’s work. One of his more recent 
publications, which appeared originally in paper- 
covered numbers, and which dealt mainly with 
modern English art, is now reissued in volume 
form at a popular price under the title of Zhe Art 
and the Pleasures of England, and may be recom- 
mended to those who have not hitherto had the 
opportunity of reading Mr. Ruskin’s opinions upon 
the works of Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Leighton, 
Alma Tadema and other art workers. To those 
who would wish to know something of the cha- 
racter and tendency of Ruskin’s works, Mr. Colling- 
wood’s handbook may be _ strongly 
It displays a most intimate know- 
ledge of the great master’s writings, and is, more- 
over, systematised with admirable care and ability. 
M. de la Sizeranne’s essays are a worthy appre- 
ciation on the part of a French art critic of the 
work of his English confrére. The Religion of 
Beauty is a well chosen title, for it gives expres- 
sion to a conviction that is always present in the 
master’s writings. Mr. Spielmann’s appreciation 
bears too many evidences of haste in its prepara- 
tion to do full justice to himself or to his subject, 
but it is, nevertheless, not without a certain interest 
and value. 

Ldylls of the King. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Decorated and illuminated by the BROTHERS 
Rueap. (New York: R. H. Russell. London: 
Macmillan & Co.) Price 15s. net.—The numerous 
drawings in black and white by George Woolliscroft 
Rhead and Louis Rhead which illustrate this work 
cannot but uphold the high reputation which these 
artists enjoy. 


excellent 
commended. 


They are in some respects quite 
notable examples of pen work, and may be 
recommended to the attention of students for their 
many technical excellencies. But in spite of their 
good qualities, the general appearance of the 
book is unsatisfactory. The type is ugly, the 
borders commonplace, the paper unpleasant in 
texture, and the mise en page ill-considered. It is 
depressing to see so much excellent work wasted 
through want of a little good taste. 

Die Insel Lipangu. By A. J. MoRDTMANN, 
with chromo-lithographs and drawings by Hugo 
L. Braune. (Leipzig: Schmidt & Spring.)—This 
is a real old-fashioned book of fairy tales with the 
true medizval ring about it. It is, however, at 
the same time, thoroughly original, and will entrance 
the interest of the fortunate children who are able 
German. It 


to read is chiefly the tale of a 











prodigal son of the olden time, a richly gifted 
prince, Tsolier by name, the heir to a noble king- 
dom, who prefers to chase butterflies and climb 
trees to learning his lessons. His father, who is a 
wise old monarch, tries to win his beloved boy to 
the thorny paths of knowledge by all manner of 
means, but all in vain. One set of tutors after 
another gives the task up as hopeless, and the King 
at last tells the Prince that he will give him one 
more chance only, and if he fail to profit by it he 
is to be banished to the remote island of Zipangu. 
The new plan is of the simplest; Tsolier is to learn 
his lessons all alone. He really tries hard this 
time, but the fatal butterfly appears again and fhe 
Prince is off after it as if he recognizes that it is 
the emblem of the soul. The old father, hoping 
against hope, comes to examine Tsolier for the last 
time, and the boy racks his brains for answers to 
the questions with which he is plied. He fails 
more egregiously than ever—says the Elbe flows 
into the Mississippi, and that two and two make 
five. He is therefore banished with one faithful 
retainer to Zipangu, and now begins an entirely 
new life for him. It would be unfair to spoil the 
interest of the tale by telling how he is at last won 
to the paths of virtue and becomes a true chip of 
the old block, a worthy successor to his father. It 
is enough to add that charming fairies, such as ali 
true children love, with the aid of birds and beasts, 
assist in bringing about the happy result. The 
numerous illustrations to this fascinating volume 
are such as to whet the curiosity of the reader, but 
they are rather scenic and theatrical than pictorial 
or descriptive. There is one serious flaw in the 
volume : the dragging in of the devil in a fairy tale 
for children is altogether unnecessary, and the 
Marchen relating to him does nothing to aid the 
dénouement of the tale. There is a certain grim 
humour about his sable majesty’s adventures, but it 
is not of a kind to appeal to the little ones for whom 
the book is intended, and should a new edition be 
called for the author would be wise to omit the 
objectionable chapter and its pictures. 

The Pickwick Papers. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With an introduction by GrorGE GissING and 
Notes by F. G. Kirton. Illustrated by E. H. 
New. (London: Methuen & Co.). Two vols., 
6s. net.—These are the first two volumes of the 
new “Rochester” edition of Dickens, and it may 
be said unhesitatingly that, for the price, a better 
illustrated, better printed, or a more thoroughly 
satisfactory edition of the great novelist’s works has 
never been issued. Mr. New’s illustrations are in 


his happiest vein, and deai not with the characters 
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of the story but with the places and buildings 
patronised by the immortal members of the Pick- 
wick Club. This welcome innovation is, we 
understand, to be observed in connection with 
each of the volumes of the “ Rochester” edition. 
Mr. F. G. Kitton’s notes will be found of much 
interest to the general reader and of undoubted 
value to the serious student. That Dickens main- 
tains his popularity undiminished in the English- 
speaking world there can be no doubt, and the 
beautiful “ Rochester ” edition will certainly enlist 
a very large number of friends. Fortunately, less 
is heard nowadays than formerly of the superfine 
few referred to by Mr. George Gissing in his 
scholarly introduction as those “ unable to distin- 
guish between vulgarity of subject and treatment.” 

Albert von Keller. (Munich: F. Bruckmann.) 
Price 60 marks.—A series, handsomely bound, of 
twenty photogravures from the paintings of Albert 
von Keller. The reproductions are excellent and 
will doubtless be most acceptable to admirers of 
this painter’s work. 

The Colloguies of Edward Osborne. By the 
author of “ Mary Powell.” Illustrated by Joun 
Jetticozr. (London: John C. Nimmo.) The 
numerous admirers of Miss Manning’s simple, 
quaintly-told, old-world romances will welcome this 
excellent edition of Edward Osborne. Mr. Jellicoe’s 
illustrations are, as usual, most appropriately con 
ceived and admirably executed. 

The Essays of Elia. By Cuarves Lams. Illus 
trated by CuHarLes E. Brock. Two volumes 
(London: J. M. Dent & Co.)—A charming and 
dainty edition, well printed on good paper and 
most tastefully bound. Mr. Brock’s numerous 
illustrations are admirable, and will enhance his 
already high reputation. 


Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture.- 


(London: George Bell & Sons.)—The latest 
additions to this admirable series of illustrated 
monographs are Raphael, by Henry Strachey ; 
Signorelli, by Maud Cruttwell; and Crivedl/i, by G. 
McNeil Rushforth. To each volume is appended 
chronological tables and a very useful descriptive 
catalogue of the masters’ works. 

Colour: A Handbook of the Theory of Colour. 
By GreorGcE H. Hurst, F.C.S. (London: Scott, 
Greenwood & Co.)—This is a practical and un 
assuming little book, which is profusely illustrated 
with ten coloured plates and seventy-two other 
illustrations. ‘The first four chapters deal with 
the science of colour ; the fifth is devoted to con 
trast ; the sixth is given up to colour in decoration 


and design; while the last chapter of all treats 
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of the measurement of colour. Mr. Hurst in a 
modest preface acknowledges his indebtedness to 
such authorities on the subject of colour as Chev- 
reul, Rood, Church, and Benson. He writes with 
clearness and precision. The latter part of his 
book will be found useful to artists. 

If proof were required of the value of photo- 
graphy as an aid to the artist the Lensart Series of 
studies, executed under the direction of Mr. A. L. 
Baldry and Mr. W. J. Day, would constitute an 
excellent witness. The out-of-door conditions of 
light and atmosphere, as all artists know, are of a 
peculiarly fleeting and subtle character, and the 
difficulties experienced by 
the painter in his Alein-air 
more especially 
the figure, are well- 
To 
the 
of the 


studies, 
of 
nigh insurmountable. 
aid in a measure 
solution of some 
many difficult problems, the 
Lensart Series of photo- 
graphs has been produced. 
How admirable, and how 
useful to the painter the 
series should become, can 
only be realised by a care 
ful study of the many excel 
lent items. Those entitled 
A Sea Frolic, Sea Wrack, 
and A Dryad, in addition 
those privi- 
to 


to we are 


leged reproduce, are 
not only masterpieces 
of the art of figure posing 
and drapery arrangement, 
but full of 


suggestion in the matter 


are useful 


of direct and secondary 


lighting. We sincerely 
trust that those responsible 
for the photographs which 
have appeared will be 
to continue 
their work, for the 
it the 
we realise what legitimate 
value to the painter the 
The 


we 


encouraged 
more 
see of 


we more 


camera may become. 
photographs, 
understand, ob- 
from E. 
Day & Sons, of Bourne- 


Lensart 
may be 
tained Messrs. 
mouth. ‘©THE GODDESS OF 
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H. Broome 
(London) some sheets of new music, the cover 


We have received from Mr. W. 


designs of which call for a word of praise. We are 
glad to see evidences of improvement in this direc- 
tion, but there is still room for further advancement. 

The editors of Who's Who, rgoo, and the 
Englishwoman’s Year-Book, 1900, published by 
A. & C. Black, London, are to be con- 
gratulated upon 
value of their publications. 
in 


Messrs. 
the increasing importance and 
The extent of the 
information contained them 
and renders them indispensable adjuncts to the 


is remarkable, 


library table. 


THE GROVE” FROM THE ‘*LENSART” SERIES 








sé 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER ” 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A SILVER Cup. 
(A XLV.) 
THE First Prize (Zwo guineas) is awarded to 
Tramp (David Veazey, 10, Brewer Street, Wool- 
wich). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One guinea) to Gee (G. A. 
Williams, 2, Hardman Street, Liverpool). 

Honourable mention is given to:—Craft (F. 
White); at Zux (Mary Collins); Gorgonzola 
(Mary Wilcock); and //yde (Francis H. Crawley- 
Boevey). 

The illustrations in this competition will appear 
in a later number of THE STuDIo. 

DESIGN FOR A TITLE-PAGE. 
(B XLIV.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Paul (Enid U. Jackson, 12, Forest Road, Birken 
head). 

The SEcoND PrR1zE (Ha/fa-guinea) to Malvolto 
(Olive Allen, 58, Newsham Drive, Liverpool). 


Awards in“ The Studio” Prize Competitions 





FROM ‘* THE LENSART” SERIES 


Honourable mention is given to :—Jsca (Ethel 
Larcombe, Wilton Place, St. James’s, Exeter) ; 
Illustrated ; Bransford (A. |]. Hardman) ; Curlew 
(Lennox G. Bird); and Ortenta (Scott Calder). 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
WINTER LANDSCAPE. 
(D XXIX.) 

THE First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Rienzi (Harry Wanless, 31, Westborough, Scar 
borough). 

THE Second Prize (Ha/fa-guinea) to Pau 
(Nicolas Briantchninoff, 41, Rue des Ecoles, 
Paris). 

Honourable mention is given to :—Lohengrin 
(Charles E. Wanless, 31, Westborough, Scar 
borough); <¢/ustrated; Bas (Ivan Hartvigson) ; 
Edomite (Thomas E. Doeg); Lamont (J. C. Varty 
Smith); Zvin (Miss Bartlett); a/on (Hugh 
Price); Miems (W. E. Dowson); Zoen (W. C. 
Crofts); Montagnard (M. Labadie); Matthew 
Surface (Percy Lund); AZask (Thomas Kent) ; 
Nostrodam (Harry Quilter) ; So/o (Baroness Marie 
L. Gudeans); Szweet Pea (Miss P. Rochussen) ; 
and Zema (William H. Cave). 
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HE LAY FIGURE ON IMITA- 
TION AND ORIGINALITY. 


“Vrs, I believe that,” said the Art 
Historian ; “ but have you ever fully realised how 
dependent civilisation is on the pride which men 
take in imitating good things. For instance, when 
we talk about a tradition of public spirit, a tradition 
of administrative science, we simply draw attention 
to one organic result of the pride in question. 
tach self-respecting generation of citizens tries in 
ts great public affairs to repeat what was best in 
the civic actions of its predecessors ; and you will 
find that there is but little constitutional security 
in those countries where this fotm of imitation is 
interfered with by the impetuous character of the 
people.” 

“‘ How serious we are!” laughed the Journalist. 
“Why, you seem to be proving that imitation is 
the soul of progress. What heresy! Are we 
not living in an age of strenuous and fussy 
individualism ?” 

“Certainly we are,” replied the Art Historian, 
“and hence it is an age of cranks and of mediocrities. 
There is a lack of discipline, a want of co-ordina- 
tion, in nearly all our national efforts, both in 
peace and in war ; and we chatter so much about 
our individualities that morbidly self- 
conscious in everything but trade.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” said the Art 
*“ Nine artists in ten are laughably anxious 


we are 


Critic. 
lest their special brands of originality should be 
parodied in imitations. To make them quite 
happy, we must give them the protection of a 
stringent Act of Parliament. What amusement 
this bickering anxiety would have caused in the 
ancient art guilds of Italy and Flanders !” 

“ Yes,” said the Lay Figure, “those old guilds 
were not friendly to peevish egotism; and they 
proved that the discipline of traditions was invalu- 
able, especially to young artists. It forced every 
youngster of talent humbly to 
traditional ways of work peculiar to his guild. By 


master the 
this means he became a good craftsman, and his 
originality went to enrich the language of art in 
which he had learned to speak correctly as an 
apprentice. ‘To-day, on the other hand, a boy of 
original genius is so petted by his teachers, and is 
made so conscious of his originality, that he is 
tempted to play the artist before he has learned to 
employ his tools. How much better it would be if 
he could be grounded in some fine tradition of 
workmanship, or if he were encouraged to imitate 
good masters, just as Raphael did when young!” 
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The Lay Figure 





“You remind me of two good lines of old 
poetry,” said the Art Critic. ‘They run thus :— 


As in olde feldes corne fresh and greene grewe, 
So of olde books commeth our conning newe ; 


and the cunning, or knowledge, of to-day, wherever 
we find it, certainly springs from seed sown in the 
past. Hence, originality has been described as a 
singular personal charm, showing through and 
modifying the influence of culture, contemporary 
thought, and birthright traditions upon a fine 
mind and a sensitive temperament.” 

“We are all at one to-day,” said the Man with a 
Clay Pipe. “Very few young artists have given a 
moment’s serious thought to the originality about 
which they talk so much. How many of them 
know that even Shakespeare, the most original of 
men, was the product of a school? Besides, there 
is always something petty, something trivial and 
self-conceited, in an artist who has never felt the 
joy of being a sedulous ape.” 

“But there is another side to this question,” 
observed the Journalist. ‘Why are modern artists 
so afraid of being imitated ?” 

“The reason, so it seems to me, is fragkly com- 
mercial,” the Art Critic answered. ‘ They believe 
that the market value of their work is depreciated 
by those who repeat its peculiarities.” 

“That’s odd,” said the Lay Figure. “I have 
never yet seen an imitation of any fine work that 
equalled its original, nor can I think that an artist 
gains anything when he cries out against his 
imitators. For how is he to avoid them? His 
art can be studied for hours in public exhibitions, 
and it is easy for a good workman to reproduce 
from memory the forms and qualities which he has 
skill enough to imitate. This one fact should 
teach a man of genius that his art, once sold or 
exhibited, becomes a public influence which he 
cannot control. If, therefore, contrary to the 
example of the old masters, he objects to be a 
model to lesser men, let him keep his productions 
from the public eye, for he cannot at the same 
time win fame and secure himself from imitation.” 

“One other point should be mentioned,” said 
the Art Critic. “I have noticed that the greatest 
fear of imitation is shown by those who have them- 
selves been influenced by some modern artist.” 

“That arises partly from want of self-confidence,” 
** But, whatever the cause of 
it may be, this is certain: that true art was at its 
best when the spirit of discipleship—another term 
for imitation—was encouraged by all great men.” 

THE Lay FIGURE. 


said the Lay Figure. 
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Work of Mrs. Adrian Stokes. 


‘* PRIMAVERA ” 


BY MARIANNE STOKES 


(By permission of George McCulloch, Esq.) 


ADRIAN 
FORD. 
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BY HARRIET 


HE WORK 
STOKES. 


“THe impressions of childhood put later 
into criticisms and pictures make themselves felt 
by a strange depth of emotion, and are precisely 
what give delicacy and life.” I was glad to come 
that 
Beuve’s “ Essay on Balzac,” the other day, because 


across passage in a translation of Sainte- 


it gave me a direct authority, as it were, for the 


idea with which I wanted to begin this notice of 


Marianne Stokes. It seemed to me that if it were 


possible to trace to their source the special 
characteristics marking the work of individuals, we 
should generally find the influence directing them 
unconsciously, treasured - up 


Such 


lay in the, often 


impressions received in early youth. 


apparent anomalies as the fact of Turner being a 


Londoner, and the environment of the small 


Parisian shopkeeper being the  uncongenial 


atmosphere in which Corot lived for thirty years, 


XIX. No. 85.—APRIL, 1900. 


do not contradict the generalising statement. For 
what do we know of the impressions —their very 


unusualness, perhaps, adding to their force — which 


first placed their abiding seal upon the minds of 


these men? Some flash of sunset among the 


barges and shipping, burnishing the sluggish 
river, and glorifying the enveloping mist, may have 
boy a-dreaming before the 


in his mind. Or 


set the Cockney 


conscious effort had arisen 
a Sunday spent with his family at St. Cloud, in 
the Bois, or among the grey and 
reaches of the lower Seine, may have sunk so 
still 


silvery 


deeply into the soul of Corot that while 
putting up shutters the 
its fruit. 


measuring tape and 


bore These men 


upon which the good grain 


influence lived and 


were the rich soil 
fell; to 
were the more important. 
we are constantly troubled by the jarring note 
of what we know to be false, which nevertheless 


our ears with the insistence of long 
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accidental, the occasional, 


But we all know how 


them the 


rings in 








The Work of Mrs. Adrian Stokes. 


association ; or perhaps we are grateful that the 
books we used, the illustrations which fell into 
our hands, were the beginning of a just apprecia- 
tion. While talking to Mrs. Stokes one day she 
became personal upon this matter of early associa- 
tion. For her own part she recognises in her 
experience the influence of certain definite things. 
Two of them stand out more vividly than the 
rest. One is a volume of Grimm’s “ Fairy Tales,” 
given to her as a child, with illustrations of 
sufficient artistic quality, quaintness of humour, 
and fineness of line not to be harmful: “It 
might have been so much worse,” says Mrs. 
Stokes. 
is the fact of having lived in a Catholic country. 


The other, and the more important, 


The Catholic ceremonial 


the zsthetic part of her mind, so much so that 


appealed strongly to 
the feeling for, and delight in, colour, with a 
dash of mysticism in her later work, have had 
their origin in the pleasure derived from the pro- 
cessions, the lights and the vestments of the Church. 


** LIGHT OF LIGHT” 





With the zsthetic enjoyment came the effort of 
expression. Marianne Stokes is of the fortunate 
ones who find their métier early, and who never 
swerve from their allegiance to it. Her earliest re- 
collections are connected with an old lady wearing 
grey curls who humoured her delight in a pencil. 

In due course the local art schools were followed 
by a visit to Munich. The chances of effective 
art training for women in Munich at that time 
were few. There were no schools open to 
them. All they could do was to take a studio, 
two or three girls together, and ask some artist to 
Generally, on the professor’s part it 
was not altogether serious. He came, he praised, 
he pointed out a superficial fault or two, he went 
away. For the rest, the student wrestled with 
technical problems by herself—as, indeed, falls to 
the lot of most students. But the encouragement 
To a quick-witted, earnest- 


visit them. 


was not always great. 
minded girl the feeling of being treated with a 


somewhat perfunctory gentleness and _ con- 


a 


BY MARIANNE STOKES 


( By permission of Frau von Panizsa) 
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(By permission of Leopold Hirsch, Esq.) 





“SAINT ELIZABETH SPINNING 
FOR THE POOR.” BY 
MARIANNE STOKES 








descension, not too much being demanded of her, 
added insult to injury. In the case in point, 
however, Mrs. Stokes speaks with gratitude of the 
kindness and helpfulness of her professors, and 
the years spent in Munich produced excellent 
results. A facility, a dexterity in the management 
of materials was gained, and beyond that a good 
deal of practice in the making of pictures; a 
very different thing indeed from the manipulation 
It is with a quaint charm of humour 
Munich days. 


of pigments. 
that Mrs. Stokes describes 
Depending much upon her own resources, this 
picture-making answered the double purpose of 
A dealer agreed to 


her 


study and of pot boiling. 
take her work. Every month a little picture was 
painted. It was generally some study of children, 
some fleeting, humorous idea or arrangement 
in light and shade, or colour. All the thought 
was concentrated in realising upon canvas some- 
thing seen. ‘The painter’s energies were engrossed 
with the study of technique—the alphabet, in 
fact, of the language by which she was later to 
speak. Pleasant, charming no doubt many of 
them were, these little pictures, showing already 
a happy appreciation of pictorial qualities. The 
Munich picture galleries were a constant source 
of enlightenment; the inspiration drawn from 
them was all towards naturalistic expression. 
“Nature is so beautiful” then as now, to Mrs. 
Stokes. It was an excellent beginning, self- 
reliant and vigorous. 

Then came Paris. A picture more important 
and more fortunate than the rest opened the way. 
There she learnt the meaning of line, the search 
for values, for tone. Vague and vapoury ideas 
of art gave place, under a merciless system, to 
hard-headed logic, a looseness of method to a just 
and positive observation. ‘The young, and often 


misplaced, enthusiasm of the student is not 
always cheered by the professorial prophecy, Vous 
arriveres, but it fell to Mrs. Stokes’ lot. A couple 
of years spent in France—about ten months of it 
in Paris—were followed by her coming with her 
husband to England. Since then most of her 
work has been shown in the London 


exhibitions. It is not my intention to attempt here 


annual 


anything in the nature of an exhaustive and detailed 
criticism of Mrs. Stokes’ work, but any notice of her 
methods must take into account the apparent con- 
tradiction between the work she did some years ago 
and that which she is now doing. ‘The first picture 
exhibited by her in Burlington House, a study of 
a child sitting by a calf bound for market, struck 
the keynote for much of her subsequent work. 
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It was a frankly realistic study. That it was deeply 
imbued with sentiment, with a_ story-telling 
quality, is true, but at no time has she approached 
her subject from the literary side. Always painter- 
like in her methods, with a largeness of grasp, 
and a feeling for balanced masses, indispensable to 
a painter of decorations, Mrs. Stokes devoted 
herself, at this time, to the problems of 
light and shade, tone, quality and variety in 


texture, flexibility, and dexterity in handling. 
Line and pure colour played little part in 


her methods, yet the drawing already indicated 
a psychological quality, if I may so call it, used 





BY MARIANNE STOKES 
(By permission of Leonard Stokes, Esq.) 
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“THE QUEEN AND THE PAGE” 
(By permission of George McCulloch, Esy.) BY MARIANNE STOKES 








Mrs. Stokes 
admits that this period was one of probation, of 
strenuous endeavour to fully equip herself with a 
store of positive knowledge, ultimately to be turned 
It has been often said that we 


with such effect in her later work. 


to other uses. 
must reach the accomplishment of leaving out by 
first knowing how to put in. The difficulties of 
selection, of simplifying, are only effectively possible 
after a long training in the relative importance of 
things. 

In 1891 Mrs. Stokes first turned her attention to 
The summer of the same year 

Since then her attention has 


decorative work. 
she went to Italy. 


** AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE” 
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BY MARIANNE STOKES 





been given to problems of pure colour and line. 
Her later work has been called a “ retrogression,” 
inasmuch as she now deliberately chooses to deny 
herself the somewhat flamboyant use of many 
elements which are supposed to be necessary to 
the equipment of the modern painter. But within 
certain limitations, carefully studied with a view to 
not interfering with a desired effect, they are all 
there, for she by no means wishes to forego her 
inheritance as a “modern.” Her work has, it is 
true, the haunting, elusive suggestion of a bygone 
convention ; but try to follow the suggestion and 
we find it defies capture. In fact, it is personal. 
The outlook is her own. 
Believing, as she does, that 
the preoccupation with 
manual dexterity has run 
its course, and that the 
elements for truer art rest 
upon a less showy foun- 
dation, she elects to 
ignore “technique” in 
the “ brushwork ” 
of the word, and to con- 
fine herself to the pro- 
blems of beautiful arrange- 
ment, that is to say, to the 
patternmaking quality of 
the pure decorator. It is 
no easy task thus to ex- 
press, with 
self-restraint, this decora- 


” 


sense 


the severest 


tive quality which yet 
have relief, space 


That 


shall 
and envelopment. 
she has not failed 
the Primavera testifies. 
Wholly devoted to beauty, 
Mrs. Stokes’ is to 
build up, evolve, create 
some beautiful thing: a 
picture which shall be, in 


aim 


the broadest sense of the 
word, a piece of “ deco- 
ration” for a wall, har- 
monious and delightful. 
Abhorring anything in 
the shape of “still life,” 
independent of shop 
“ draperies,” all the orna- 
mentation of robes and 
accessories are designed 
with a view to their special 
use, and are wrought with 
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skill into the fabric of the picture. Full of ingenuity, 
of resources, delighting in all delicate and dainty 
means of expressing the thought, she yet never 
descends to triviality, to mere “prettiness.” I 
spoke of the psychology of the drawing in the 
earlier work; how much more it may be spoken 


of now. Each line in the Queen and the Page 





SILVER CUP 


DESIGNED BY C. R. ASHBEE 
EXECUTED BY THE GUILD OF HANDICRAFT 


carries its full force of spiritual significance. 
There is something of Maeterlinckian mysticism 
about it, almost something of Maeterlinck’s in- 
It is rhythmic in its flow and 
the ear is attuned to the sadness of the under- 
currents of life. It has the charm, the tenderness, 
the “ morbidezza” of a medizval love-story. Yet 
no one more than Mrs. Stokes deprecates the 
unhealthiness of much modern attitudinising 
Practical, capable, enthusiastic, with that ‘“ divine 
gift” of the dexterous use of tools, loving her 
work without pose or affectation, looking for 
beauty in all things, she has a clear, sane and 


sistent repetition. 


healthy outlook upon life. H. F. 
The sixteenth Home Arts and _ Industries 
Exhibition will be held at the Albert Hall, 


London, from the 24th to the 28th May. 
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IM- 
PROVEMENT OF SPORTING 


UGGESTIONS FOR THE 


CUPS AND TROPHIES. PART I. 

THE age in which we live is of a piece 
with the jerry-builder who angered Tennyson by 
destroying useful trees. “Why do you cut them 
down ?” the poet asked. ‘ Make the foundation 
of your house a few yards back, and you could 
Trees are beautiful things.” The 
“Trees are 


save them. 
jerry-builder smiled with amusement. 
ornaments,” he replied; “ what we 
utility.” And the industrial vandalism of to-day 
has not had a more laconic spokesman. 

The most general manifestation of this destruc- 
tive kind of “ utility” is to be found in the modern 
craze for cheap things. Thackeray laughed at 
this craze, at this childish mania for cheapness. 
A friend spoke to him one day of a place where 
cheap and excellent old wines could be purchased ; 


want is 
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so Thackeray asked, not without reason, _ if 


there was another place where he could get a 


sovereign for seventeen shillings. Here we 


have good sense, yet most people believe that it 


would be extravagant to give even seventeen 


What they try to do, 
and delight to think that they succeed in doing, is 


shillings for a sovereign. 


to buy a shilling’s worth of goods for sixpence- 
farthing, if not, indeed, for sixpence. 
This folly 


thriftlessness 


this cherished form of national 


operates in two very deplorable 


ways. Not only does it keep many industries in 


SPORTING CUP 


EXFCUTED BY 
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DESIGNED BY Cc. R. 
ARTHUR CAMERON 


a state of 


degradation, 


but by so doing it 
tends seriously to weaken national character ; for 
that among workmen a 
slatternly habit of mind, a distaste for doing their 
very best, is certain at the same time to make 


everything encourages 


them slack and lethargic in some other matters of 
importance, and especially in those matters having 
a national significance which does not directly 
affect their private or personal interests. Indeed, 
among the fine qualities of mind and character 
that the daily discipline of thorough workmanship 
matures none is unessential in the formation of the 
best type of citizen, and 
thus we may say, without ex 
travagance, that thorough 
ness in all workmanship is 
the true, the only proof 
of general greatness in a 
No that 


is slipshod in its hours of 


country. nation 


business can rise in its 
moments of pleasure to the 
level of its best traditions. 
Enough has been said 
that the 


cheapness 


to prove mania 


for should 
be strenuously opposed. 


In this matter there must 


be no “queasy temper 
of lukewarmness.” Many 
artists and authors have 


already set a good example, 
and it is encouraging to 
remember that our indus 
trial type of society would 
have become more hideous 
more sinister than it 
the 

Ruskin, of 


and 
is but for efforts of | 
Carlyle and 
Pugin and William Morris, 
and_ of 


soldiers in 


other good art 


the cause of 
thoroughness. 

In the following set of 
articles a fight for the same 
cause will be made, with 
the hope of improving 
those metal-working indus 
tries that owe not a little of 
their wealth to the Anglo- 


Saxon love of games and 


sports. None can say pre 
ASHBEE cisely how many sporting 
AND J. BAILEY cups are sold every year. 
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The number is certainly very large, since those clubs 
alone which are devoted to games and to athletic 
sports may be reckoned up by hundreds, and not 
merely by dozens, like Sir Joseph Porter’s relatives. 
Think, too, of the various regattas, and the shooting 
competitions, and the race meetings; to these, 
belief that 
established throughout the country ; and last of all, 


add the Rifle Clubs will soon be 
remember that many sporting cups are sent from 
England to every part of the Empire. For the 
rest, a cup in silver is to most young Britons what 
an olive crown was to the ancient Greek athletes, 
not merely a prize, a token of victory, but a great 
And this 


being so, is it not worthy of good and thoughtful 


incentive to real manliness in emulation. 
workmanship? Our plea is that it should be a 
thing of beauty, a work of art. 

Is this too much to expect? Our friends say 
“No,” but the 
“Ve” 


and, after speaking of the rage for cheapness, he 


manufacturing silversmiths say 


We had a talk with one a few days ago, 


laughed at the taste of those who buy sporting 
cups and trophies. “Their taste is detestable,” 


said he. ‘‘What they want is bulk, not beauty. 





Sporting Cups. 


Show an athlete a few cups, some small and good, 


others large and very bad. You will soon learn 


what his taste really is, and also that he 
is determined to gratify it at the cheapest rate 
possible. ‘How much is this an ounce?’ he 
asks invariably, and it is waste of time to 


point out the difference between the good cups 
and the bad. 
keeper’s excuse for piling up the price. Yet 


He looks upon that as a shop- 


criticism, forgetful of these facts, prattles to me 
about art! Believe me, silversmiths are not in 


conspiracy against beauty. They cannot choose 
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but be men of business, and for this reason, if you 
wish to improve the general quality of their work- 
educating their 


manship, you must begin by 


customers. They can’t pay their way by running 
counter to the public taste.” 
“That being so,” we said, “ how comes it that 


other manufacturers, equally dependent on the 


public taste, find a market for the best work of 


the best designers ?” 
“The reason is simple enough,” the silversmith 
answered. ‘‘A manufacturer of textile fabrics, or 


of wall-papers, has a purchasing public very 


different from mine. It may not appreciate art, 
but it does wish to be considered ‘artistic,’ for 
critics bring constantly to its notice those things 
which only persons of taste admire. On the other 
hand, criticism has never tried to influence the 
buyers of sporting cups and trophies. Sportsmen, 
like shipbuilders, have been 

left outside the art move 


ment. That’s one point 


for you to consider. Re 
member, too, that it is one 
thing to commission an 
artist of known name to 
draw a design for textile 
fabrics, and quite another 
thing to get a well-known 
make an 
The dif 
ference in expense would 
The metal 


metal-worker to 
important cup. 


be enormous. 
worker, it is true, could 
make a design and leave 
it to be carried out in the 
manufacturer’s workshops ; 
but were he to superintend 
its translation into metal, 
the would 


bably 


craftsmen 
strike against his 


pro 
nterference. It is never 
difficult to inflame the tem 
per of trades’ unionism. 
Besides, the present system 
of work would not be 
changed by carrying out a 
few good designs in a 
worthy manner. It is a 
bettersystem that is needed, 
and to getone you must help 
tomake sportsmen ashamed 
of their bad taste ; you must 
bring them under the influ- 


ence of the art movement.” 





SKETCH FOR A YACHTING CUP 


But how is this to be done? As a rule, sports- 
men do not read art criticisms, nor do their news- 
papers and magazines take any interest at all in the 
workmanship of cups and trophies. Our purpose, 
again, even if the sporting press were friendly to it, 
could not easily become popular, for it is opposed 
to that general British principle which, as De 
(Quincey points out, “ tends in all things to set the 
matter above the manner, the substance above the 
external show; a principle noble in itself, but 
inevitably wrong wherever the manner blends 
inseparably with the substance.” This general 
tendency helps us to understand why Englishmen 
are usually bored when they are asked to look at 
style from an artist’s standpoint. ‘Why make so 
much fuss about good design?” theyask. “These 
things are right enough ; they serve their purpose, 


and we are used to them.” 
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SKETCH FOR A YACHTING CUP 


BY W. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS 
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This is how most sportsmen would talk to you 
about their cups, their trophies, and you would 
find it hard to answer them without inviting a 
repetition of the same arguments. 
to do is to call attention to the fact that the most 


The best thing 


popular trophies and cups happen to be those 
which are so “loud,” so ostentatious, as to be 
un-English even in their defects. A faulty style 
may have many merits, and there would be little 
cause for complaint if the usual style of the modern 
sporting cup were English enough to be strong, 
simple, quiet, and unadorned. But, strange to say, 
most sportsmen like in metal-work a pretentious 
display of such tawdry and florid bad qualities 
as would be hateful to them in a book or a poem 
This bad taste the manufacturing silversmiths do 
their very best to gratify, taking infinite pains to be 
sufficiently inartistic. Notice, for example, the 
surfaces of their machine-made cups. All are 
equally aggressive, equally self-assertive, in smooth- 
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ness and brilliancy of polish. ‘There is no sign 
of texture, no evidence of ingenious tooling, no 
Some think that this result is 
always obtained by machine-polishing. Very often 
it is, no doubt, but many silver cups are actually 


human interest at all. 


dipped in a vat and plated, this being a quick way 
to produce the requisite kind of surface. 

As a protest against this abuse of smoothness 
and brilliancy, the metal-work of the Japanese may 
be mentioned here, for its beauty and variety of 
texture are admitted to be unrivalled. At South 
Kensington may be found a collection of 57 oblong 
plaques in bronze ; it seems to be little known, yet 
none can study it without gaining many invaluable 
hints in the use of both patinas and tools. Some 
plaques are smooth—smooth as the finest glazed 
pottery ; others have a rugged texture resembling 
the bark of pines; and between these extremes 
there are marbled and honeycomb-like patterning, 
waved lateral hammerwork, and surfaces grained 
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like stone. How lucky we all should be if riches 
akin to these were to appear in our sporting 
trophies! Of course, this is far too much to 
expect at present, but some improvement ought 
certainly to be brought about if those who care for 
good metal-work make a determined effort to bring 
into vogue a better type of cup and trophy. 

The worthiness of this aim has for some years 
been recognised here and there, and on several 
occasions this recognition has shown itself in a 
practical manner, as when Mr. Frampton made a 
beautiful medal for Winchester. Some years ago, 
again, the London Schools Swimming Association 
received from the Fabian Society a fine shield 
designed by Mr. Walter Crane; and to the same 
Association Mr. C. R. Ashbee gave a challenge 
cup designed by himself. Since then, in co-opera- 
tion with his Guild of Handicrafts, Mr. Ashbee 
has turned out some attractive cups for several 
tournaments, schools, and tennis clubs, so that a 
beginning has been made. But what we need 
now is a more general and systematic attempt to 
familiarise the public with good sporting cups in 
various styles. With this end in view we invited 
some well-known metal-workers and designers to 
make special illustrations for this set of little 
skirmishing articles. Up till now several artists 
have finished designs, and we ‘Shall be glad to 
hear from others who can help in any way. 

Of course it is unfortunate that designs in black 
and white cannot represent those qualities of 
surface and colour with which most buyers of 
sporting cups need to be familiarised. This draw- 
back is serious, but it may perhaps be rendered 
less so by descriptions 

Reproduced in this article are two sketch de- 
signs of yachting cups by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens. 
In the larger one Triton supports a boat-shaped 
vessel of silver, at the stern of which stands a female 
figure, a figure of Victory, whose mantle is of gold, 
whose robe is of blue mother-of-pearl, and whose 
face arms, and hands are in ivory. She holds in 
her left hand a gilded laurel wreath, and in her 
right, as a symbol of swiftness, a caduceus like 
Mercury’s. ‘The boat, too, has its symbols. It is 
decorated with ivory Cupids’ heads, and on each 
one, wrought in blue mother-of-pearl, is a winged 
cap, and the meaning of this symbolism is, that in 
sport there must be love, good fellowship, as well 
as speed. For the rest, the cutwater ends in a 
fish-head of gold, while along the bow the mother- 
of-pearl is again repeated, greatly to the advantage 
of a very fortunate colour scheme. 


In the smaller sketch-design Mr. Reynolds- 
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Stephens takes a simpler moti, and gives us a 
charmingly-shaped cup supported by two fish 
The fish are represented as in the act of starting 
off toswim. At the corners of the cup’s base speed 
is symbolised once mere, this time by swallows’ 
heads, and the beauty of the whole work is greatly 
enhanced by the pieces of ruby-coloured crystal 
with which the knop is ornamented. Something 
reminiscent of that wayward orderliness which is 
common to the beautiful forms of shells is observ- 
able in the growth of this design. 

The other illustrations represent some of the 
athletic cups, so well suited for clubs and schools, 
that are being produced by the Guild of Handi- 
craft. In the workshops of this Guild only the 
subsidiary parts of cups are made by sand-casting 
from patterns originally modelled in wax. The 
principal parts are worked up from sheets of metal, 
then filled with pitch and hammered over till the 
repoussé comes right. The hammer-marks on the 
plain metal surfaces are retained throughout, for 
Mr. Ashbee has justly a strong objection to the 
abrasive process of treating silver with the 
polishing wheel, or buffers. The inscriptions are 
pricked into the metal, not chased or graved (as 
in the usual commercial manner), and great care 
is taken in the choice of well-formed letters 
Briefly, Mr. Ashbee and the Guild of Handicraft 
are doing serious work. It is true that it would 
not be difficult to find some defects in their 
sporting cups, but at present we think it more 
profitable to recognise the sincerity of their efforts 
and the value of their practical example. 

( Zo be continued.) 


MASTER DRAUGHTSMAN: 
PAUL RENOUARD. BY 
GABRIEL MOUREY. 


I REGARD M. Paul Renouard as being the very 
highest type of the modern draughtsman. He 
draws as naturally as he breathes ; he can neither 
look nor listen without drawing, for his art has 
come to be with him a sort of sixth sense, working 
in unison with the others, registering and fixing, for 
the delight of his contemporaries, all his sensa- 
tions, all his impressions. 

A curious personality this, indeed, both as man 
and as artist, witty and sympathique, and very 
French, with great power of assimilation, wonder- 
ful quickness of vision, and inexhaustible fertility. 
Physically this dable de petit homme, with his thick 
beard and long hair, reminds one of a Moor. His 
features are strong and his colour high; his ebony 
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black hair has just a trace of silver in it ; his eyes 
are extraordinarily bright and piercing, and there 
is something of irony in his smile. As for his 
conversation, it sparkles with originality and happy 
phrases ; and that same lively force which animates 
his drawings is revealed in all he utters. For the 
rest, picture a man of the simplest manners, some- 
what shy, yet at once enthusiastic and sceptical, 
and fortified by a powerful will and an independent 
spirit that nothing can shake. 

Renouard’s work and success afford the clearest 
possible proof of the power of draughtsmanship on 
the masses; moreover, he has had the rare good 
fortune to please the many and the few at the same 
time—surest sign of excellence. The crowd is 
enchanted by his love of truth and by the expres- 
sive force of his pencil; the critic is disarmed by 
his incomparable technical gifts, his suppleness, 
his alertness, his suggestion, his prodigious dex- 
terity. Renouard is a “journalist” in the very 
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highest sense of the word; and in 
using this oft-abused term, needless 
to say, I imply no depreciation of 
the artist. What I mean is that he 
has the knowledge, the vivacity of 
touch, the assimilative power, the 
capacity to rise to the occasion, 
which mark the work of the ablest 
writers for the press. Besides, he has 
style, a living style which expresses 
everything in a few lines, which notes 
the fluctuations of ideas, the move- 
ments, the characteristics, the gestures 
of his subjects, and reveals the very 
thoughts, the very instincts by which 
they are inspired. How masterly is 
his gift of seizing on the essential 
point of a scene, the chief charac- 
teristic of a person or of a crowd' 
And all this without bias, without 
effort, and by the simplest possible 
means. 

All circumstances attract him ; he 
is fascinated by all he beholds ; thus 
he takes an active part in the life 
around him, interested in everything 
that comes within his ken. He goes 
everywhere: to the Opera, to the 
Bourse, to La Salpétriére, to the 


Ay Assize Court ; he will wander through 





“AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY ” BY PAUL RENOUARD the working quarters, or spend his 
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evenings in the wings at the theatre or the circus ; 
or mix with the crowd at a public meeting; or 
attend the funeral of some celebrity. Here, for 
instance, we have Rochefort voyageant a Carmaux ; 
Jaures chantant la Carmagnole ; La Messe a Mazas ; 
Gambetta a la Tribune ; or, again, Les Coulisses 
du Thédtre Annamite, at the 1889 Exhibition; Ze 
Conférencier ; Les Pro- 

Proces Zola, or Mont 
Carlo with its roulette-players. 


Conservatoire ; Sarcy 


fesseurs de Cuisine; Le 
In London, where he spends half his time, 


Renouard shows us the Houses of Parliament, 


Drury Lane, the Salvation Army, the prisons, the 
the halls, the 
Academy, &c., &c., all of which furnish him with 


Lyceum Theatre, music Royal 
subjects for the pictures so well known and so 
much admired for their truth and vigour by readers 
of The Graphic. 


Queen’s Jubilee ; 


He is present, of course, at the 
he depicts a distribution of prizes 
by the Dean of Westmin 

ster, the winding of the 

clock at the 
Parliament, and the Royal 
Military 


shows us 


Houses of 


Tournament ; 
how Madame 
Katti Lanner’s pupils learn 
to dance, and introduces 
us to the Anarchist Club in 
Street. 


turns to Ireland, which he 


Berners Then he 


reveals in a series of 
strikingly mournful pages, 
full of emotion, and _ alto- 
gether unforgetable. 
Rome next attracts him 
during Holy Week; then 
we see him at Washington 
time, 


in Congress pro 


ducing a collection of 
political portraits and 

full 
humour 
life. 
Committee of 


scenes of expression 


and and true 


Note his 
Appropria- 


Committee of 


to the 


tions, his 
Ways and Means, and his 
Stenographer, not forgetting 
his portraits of Mr. Carlisle 
President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Mr. 
President of the 
A propos of the 


last-named 


and 
Ingalls, 
Senate. 
portrait, 


Renouard tells in his own AT 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY” BY 


inimitable way how he did it. It was after a 
sitting at which Mr. Ingalls had delivered a violent 
attack on President Cleveland. The orator was 
still quivering with his eloquence when the artist 
caught him, and kept him for two hours in a room 
adjoining the Chamber. When half an hour had 
elapsed Renouard deemed it expedient to ask his 
model if he wished to rest awhile. “Thank you,” 
replied President Ingalls, “ you may go on; I am 
not tired.” Half an hour later the same proposal 
met with the same answer ; and so it was for three 
times more. 

“ When I had finished,” says Renouard, “I was 
But 


Mr. Ingalls had remained posed for two whole 


quite done up and bathed in perspiration. 


hours, motionless, and giving not the slightest sign 
of impatience or fatigue. Seeing, however, the 
state I was in, he gave me his arm and saw me 


out, not even asking to look at his portrait.” 
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Indeed, there is a mo¢ or an anecdote to be 
told about every one of the innumerable portraits 
sketched by Renouard. All types come alike to 
him, however varied, and all spring to life beneath 
his pencil with equal force and inx¢imité. ‘To name 
but a few, which have appeared in the Revue 
Lilustrée, in Illustration, and in The Graphic: 
Sarah Bernhardt and Sardou, Ambroise Thomas, 
Alexandre Dumas ft/s, Emile Bergerat, Ravachol, 
Chevreul, Louis Ménard, Meissonier, Saint-Saéns, 
General Boulanger, together with whole series com- 
posed of members of the Institute and of the 
Chantber of Deputies; then we have Sir 
Laurence Alma-Tadema, Sir J. E. Millais, Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Luke Fildes, and nine sketches 
of Sir Henry Irving as Mephistopheles. Par- 
ticularly should be noted the gallery of portraits 
done in connection with the Dreyfus case, com- 
mencing with the first Zola trial and ending with 
the Rennes court-martial, where we see, vibrating 
with life, all the actors in the great drama so 
recently closed. What a mine of “documents” 
for the historian of the future ; what a wealth of 
sincere and poignant realism ! 

In fact, the real strength of Paul Renouard’s 
work lies in its absolute honesty and truth. Here- 
in he resembles the great Japanese artists. He 
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‘©LE NEANT” 


BY PAUL RENOUARD 
( From the series entitled “‘Mouvements, Gestes, Expressions” » 


has the same unbiassed way of observing nature, 
which he treats neither as an idealist nor as a 
realist ; that is to say, he works without regard for 
any fixed rules or formule. In his preface to the 
catalogue of a collection of drawings and etchings 
by Renouard, exhibited at La Bodiniére in 1894, 
M. Tadamasa Hayashi, after announcing that he 
was presenting to the Tokio Museum a series of 
Renouard’s works, very justly observed : “ Glancing 
back over the history of art in Japan one perceives 
that the most ancient school proceeds from Buddhist 
art, which sprang exclusively from the art of India. 
Then comes the Chinese school, exercising a per- 
petual influence. . . . For ten centuries past we 
have been on the down grade, and at the present 
time our artists are played out because they have 
done nothing but copy one another. To recover 
the lost ground we need a new element, which is to 
be found in the spirit of modern French art. It is 
for this reason I am transporting a Parisian gallery 
into the Far East; not that our artists of to-dayshould 
copy these works, but that they should learn there- 
from to understand that interesting work can only 
be produced from direct observation of nature.” 
Nothing could be truer than this, and not a 
word need be added. It is in this way that work 
like that of M. Renouard, work devoid of all 



























































STUDIES OF DOGS, FROM 
ETCHINGS By PAUL 
RENOUARD 


(+7om the series entitled Mouvement 








‘* i, LINFIRMERIE DES INVALIDES” 
FROM A SKETCH BY PAUL RENOUARD 


mannerism and mere regard for effect, is precious 
and fruitful. 

A word must now be said of Renouard in respect 
of his treatment of animal life. 
more than two hundred plates—almost all engraved 
a eau forte by himself, the remainder, a score 
perhaps, done by F. Florian—explicitly styled 
“Mouvements, Gestes, Expressions,” he reveals 
himself completely and triumphantly. ‘This colossal 
work was exhibited in the Salon du Champ de 
Mars of 1898, and was a source of wonder to 
all. Cats, dogs, goats, chickens, ducks, frogs, 
pigs, tigers, rabbits, and birds were there alive 
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In a collection of 





before our eyes, each uttering its 
characteristic cry. Nothing more 
charming in its power, nothing more 
powerful in its charm, was ever seen. 
From the brute creation we pass to 
the human species—children and men, 
ballet girls, anglers, gymnasts and con- 
tortionists, together with the attitudes 
of Gambetta while delivering his last 
speech, &c., &c. Here we find our- 
selves in the very highest region of 
pictorial art—that of expression. And 
here the supreme art of the draughts- 
man triumphs all along the line, with 
its extraordinary delicacy and its truly 
astonishing modelling. Everywhere, 
in fact, in these two hundred pages, 
one is conscious of a delicious sense 
of real life—now delicate, now brutal, 
but always life itself, whether in laughter 
or in tears, and with now and thena 
pretty touch of humour or irony, quite 
devoid of scoffing or pessimism. 
this it must not be supposed that 
Renouard shrinks from depicting the 
horrors, the sombre dramas, of every- 
day life. His Irish sketches testify to 
the contrary, as do his terrible pictures 
of low life in Paris and London—truly 
hellish scenes of vice and wretched- 
Yet this is the very artist who 
can depict in all her airy grace the 


From 


ness. 


most lithesome of danseuses, who can 
portray in all its tenderness the helpless 
gesture of the new-born child. 

But whether his work be sombre or 
bright, subdued or luminous, sorrowful 
or full of joy, whatever he does, in fact, 
Paul Renouard depicts for us, day by day, 
with surest hand, and honest purpose, 
and in perfect style, the essentials of our 
every-day life. He has undertaken a noble task, 
and posterity will thank him for it. To him and 
to others of his stamp will future generations come 

should the grave problems of existence allow 
them the necessary leisure—if they desire to realise 
the special quality of our fiv-de-sitc/e civilisation. 
GABRIEL MOUREY. 


In addition to the munificent bequest of the 
late Mr. Henry Vaughan, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, has recently acquired 
a collection of twenty-seven paintings, chiefly in 
water-colours, presented by Mr. James Orrock, R.1. 
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BEDROOM 
DECOR- 
ATED BY 
MR. FRANK 
BRANGWYN. 


ALTHOUGH the col- 
lecting of pictures has 
ceased, of late years, to 
be a general fashion, it 
certainly cannot be said 
that people with artistic 
tastes have lost their 
desire for surroundings 
that are attractive and 
esthetically satisfying. 
The lessened demand 
for pictorial productions 
does not mean that art 
in the broad sense has 
become uninteresting to 
the majority of thinking 
men, but simply that a 
conviction has grown up 
that other, and perhaps 
better, ways of adorning 
modern housés can be 
found than the old 
device of covering the 
walls with a_ heteroge 
neous collection of can 


vases of different dates 


and without any com 
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munity of style. What has happened is a trans- 
ference of patronage from the picture painter, to 
whom formerly it was given almost exclusively, to 
the decorator and designer, whose right to a place 
in the front rank of his profession is gaining daily 
a wider and more sincere recognition. This is to 
some extent a reversion to the creed of the Middle 
Ages when there was not the hard and fast line 
that has been drawn in modern times between 
workers in various branches of art. The medizval 
artist took a very comprehensive view of his 
responsibilities, and spared no pains to equip 
himself so completely that he would be equal 
to whatever demands might be made upon him. 
He was by turns painter, architect, metal-worker, 
and sculptor, a craftsman full of adaptability, a 
practitioner learned in all the details of artistic 
production. But through all his practice ran the 
one dominating idea, that his mission was to 
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decorate, to make something that would fulfil 
a specific purpose of adornment and permanently 
beautify some chosen place. 

It is this idea that is being revived to-day. 
A steadily increasing section of the public is 
asking for something like consistency in the 
applications of art to modern life ; and the wish 
to make practical zstheticism logical and com- 
plete is becoming a powerful factor in deciding the 
direction in which artists can hope to achieve 
success. ‘The specialist, the man who narrows 
himself down to fit a certain groove and refuses to 
see what lies beyond it, is losing his following 
because he does not realise that taste has changed 
and that his work does not satisfy art lovers 
whose ideas have progressed while his have been 
standing still. 
more observant craftsmen who can read the signs 
of the times, and are prepared to adapt themselves 
to what is plainly required. 


His place is being taken by the 


That the change is really in the best interests of 
art, though it may affect seriously a considerable 
class of artists, is quite undeniable. Decoration is 
the foundation of all that is best in artistic pro- 
duction, and its principles govern every detail of 
sound zestheticism. 
pieces which have set the standard of picture 
painting throughout many ages owe their authority 
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to the fact that they were created by men who 
considered design as an absolute essential for the 
building up of great compositions, and depended 
on nature for the component parts of a pre-con- 
ceived pattern rather than for suggestions as to the 
subjects that should be chosen for illustration. 
The modern painter has accustomed himself to 
worship realism, and to condemn as conventional 
everything which does not reproduce exactly the 
facts that nature presents. He has bowed down 
before the imitative accuracy and truth of the old 
masters, but he has missed the value of the 
decorative convention which in their work brought 
nature and art into harmony; and he has lost in 
consequence the guidance by which his effort can 
most surely be saved from straying into vague 
irresponsibility. Therefore, a change in the public 
taste, and the growth of a demand which will 
oblige the workers to study more closely the laws 
of decoration, cannot fail to improve the character 
of their art, and to give it eventually a higher 
value and significance. 

who have 
set themselves to satisfy the new condition is 
distinctly limited. 


At present the number of men 


In the great array of working 
are too wedded to their habitual 
too well satisfied with the suc- 
cesses they have made in the past, to care to 


artists some 
methods, or 
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launch out in fresh direc- 
tions ; others are too blind 
to what is going on about 
them to see that they 
cannot hope to raise a fresh 
crop on ground that their 
predecessors have already 
exhausted. Only here and 
there is there to be noted 
evidence of more correct 
appreciation, signs that the 
position of affairs is read 
aright, and that its neces- 
sities are properly and 
practically understood ; but 
though these evidences are 
scattered they are plain 
enough to put beyond 
question the change in pro- 
fessional practice that is 
inevitably coming. 

No one, perhaps, deserves 
greater credit than Mr. F. 
Brangwyn for keen and 
prompt appreciation of the 
duty that lies upon the 
artists of today. He is an 
instinctive decorator, with 
a true knowledge of all the 
refinements of design, the 
subtleties of colour arrange- 


ment, and the elegances of 


line, which must be closely 
studied by the craftsman 
who wishes to do work 
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worthy of attention. His 
originality and inventiveness 
have been repeatedly shown 
in a very wide range of 
practice, and he has dealt 
admirably with many forms 
of technical expression. 
Wisely he has not limited 
himself in the exercise of 
his capacities, but has been 
as various as any of the 
medizval artists in his 
choice of material, and 
in his selection of fields 
in which to work. As a 
picture painter he has 
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made a reputation that stands as 
high abroad as at home ; and asa 
designer of stained glass, textiles, 
and woven fabrics, metal work, 
and other ornamental accessories, 
he has few rivals. One of the 
most interesting of his develop- 
ments has been as a decorator 
of houses. Here he has been 
able to combine his many-sided 
knowledge of the applied arts 
with all that is most original in 
his pictorial feeling, and to unite 
harmoniously exquisite freshness 
of fancy with constructive in- 
genuity of a delightful kind. As 
a consequence he has gained 
artistic effects that are in some 
respects unique, because they 
are the outcome of his peculiar 
individuality, and reflect his own 
personal beliefs about the part 
that esthetics should play in 
modern life. 

His most recent effort in do- 
mestic decoration has just been 
carried out for Mr.and Mrs. Davis, 
at 13 Lansdowne Road, London, 
where, with other well-known 
artists, he has helped to give to 
an ordinary London house an 
extremely attractive aspect. His 
share in the work is the principal 
bedroom, in which every detail 
of the arrangement, every piece 
of furniture, and every little 
accessory by which the decora- 
tive scheme is perfected, can be claimed as an __ trates in every part the feeling that dominates the 
expression of his artistic creed. The room illus- whole of his practice in painting and design ; and 
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PAINTED FRIEZE 


BY FRANK BRANGWYN 


in its subdued, yet varied, harmony of colour, its There is an especial charm in the manner in 


severe dignity of line, and its atmosphere of absolute which the colour is managed. To gain repose with- 


fitness for its specified purpose, it bears the stamp out dulness and delicacy, without monotony, is the 


of an artist who does nothing without exact calcu- first essential in the decoration of a bedroom, so 


lation, and leaves no detail to chance. 
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Mr. Brangwyn chose a scheme of quiet tints that 


would combine into a restful effect 
of warm greys. Into the frieze of 
figures and landscape, and into the 
panels on the upright strips of 
woodwork which divide the walls 
into compartments, he has _intro- 
duced tones of warm blue and 
flesh colour, and the cornice of the 
ceiling is in a deeper tone of the 
same blue. The doors, skirting, 
over-mantel, and all the articles of 
furniture are made of unpolished 
cherrywood, the warm tint of which 
contrasts effectively, and yet not 
strongly, with the brown paper that 
is the covering of the walls; and 
the floor is oak parquet not too 
highly polished. A slightly more 
definite note of colour, a rosier 
pink than the flesh coleur in the 


frieze, accentuates the panel that,. 


above the head of the bed, hides 
a telephone by which the occu 
pant of the room can communi- 
cate with the other parts of the 
house. The door-handles, the 
switch-board for the electric light, 
and the little ring handles which 
are on the small cupboard doors 
of the over-mantel, are in oxidised 
silver, quaintly modelled and full 
of detail. The lines of the furniture, 
like those of the room itself, are 
dignified and without any restless- 
ness, severe perhaps in their simpli- 
city, but neither heavy nor trivial. 
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DOOR HANDLE 


They have in form the same character that there 
is in the colour—a subtlety that prevents the 
minute care that has been exercised in perfecting 
them from becoming too obvious. Indeed, careful, 
studied, and exact, as the whole work is, it has a 
curiously happy air of spontaneity, and makes no 
display of labour or eccentric ingenuity. It is a 
decoration without a flaw, and it shows most 
hopefully what vitality there is now in the 
school of design that is making its influence felt 
amongst us. 


SPANISH PAINTER.—ALIJAN- 

DRO DE RIQUER. BY FER- 

NANDO DE ARTEAGA Y 
PEREIRA. 


ALIJANDRO DE RIQUER FE INGLADA, son 
of the Marquis de Bonavent and his wife Elisea 
Inglada, was born at Calaf (Catalonia), 1856. 
“Up to my twelfth year,” he writes to a friend, “ I 
had not left the mountains, and when I got to 
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town | Barcelona] the first deep impression I had 
(deeper even than one feels in a tempest) was to 
find myself face to face with the sea. The sea 
without bounds, the horizon that had no ending, 
into which a few white spots, like seagulls’ wings, 
were vanishing—fishing smacks, of which I dreamt 
all night, for I could not believe that they would 
ever come back. I had never seen a greater water 
than the mountain burn and the mill-dam hard 
by my father’s house, and this great endless liquid 
plain astonished me by its beauty, while it terrified 
me by its majesty.” ‘The boy began, of course, by 
filling every blank space in the margins of his 
books with scribbled drawings : whenever he had a 
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‘*THE ANNUNCIATION ” 


copper or a piece of silver he laid it out in picture 
books and broadsheet fairy tales, but school work he 
abhorred. As he would not learn at home he was 
sent to the Zcole Chrétienne at Béziers, and 
there he first learnt the use of colours from Frére 
Samuel. When he came back to Barcelona he 
joined the art classes of the “ Lonja,” the city art 
school, but to little purpose, and he was not con- 


tented till he got his father’s leave to go back to 
France. Here he studied by himself in the 
Museum at Toulouse in 1875 and 1876, and his 
father, seeing his evident capacity and bent, 
now consented to give him a free hand, and 
definitely agreed to his taking up the artist’s career. 
In 1877 he worked at Paris at the Louvre and 
Cluny Museums, and in 1879 in North Italy, 
visiting Rome, Florence, Pisa, Genoa, Milan, 
Verona, and Venice. The three Italians that then 
profoundly impressed him “ with the same feelings 
of wonder and awe that had passed over him when 
he first saw the sea,” were Botticelli, Filipino, and 


Crivelli, and for the last his enthusiasm and 


admiration has only increased with time. When 
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he came home to Catalonia in 1880 he was a 
stalwart Pre-Raphaelite, and though he was “ not 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” his own early works, 
The Divine Shepherdess, The Annunciation, The 
Virgin and Child, belonged both in subject and 
execution to the school that followed the lead of 
the “ Primitifs.” In 1881 he went back to Italy, a 
“real journey for study,” and came back with a 
full portfolio and a brain seething with “ the joy of 
what he had learnt and seen,” to be met with a 
great sorrow. His mother had passed away but a 
few hours before he reached his father’s house. 
And now, under the influence of his great grief 
for his loss and his great passion for his art, the 
young artist’s real life-struggle began. It was in 
his tiny studio in the Petritad that he designed six 
tapestries for Senhora Vilaro di Torres from the 
famous Catalan ballad Los Estudiantes de Tolosa. 
These were finished in 1884-5, and the cartoons 
published in book form 1886. ‘The illustrations 
for Marta y Maria in Professor Domenech y 
Montaner’s series Arti y Letras show the effect of 
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an enthusiastic study of Japanese art, to which 
Riquer gave much of his time when not actually 
pencil or brush in hand. 

In 1886 his design for a ceiling on the subject 
Surge et ambula, gained the prize offered by the 
“Friends of the Country,” a Barcelona Association. 
His marked decorative talent was now bringing 
him work, and among his commissions were the 
decoration of the villa of Sefior Marti Codolar, 
the drawing-room of Sefor Torres y Regetdés, the 
dining-room of Senhora de Alomar. His “carved 
chest” won him a medal at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. His love of detail, his patience, and his 
ceaseless self-instruction 
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prepared him for the 
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decorative work in which he took so deep an 
interest. ‘‘ My observation,” he writes, “is rather 
that of a man who follows his path with bent head 
admiration of the 
tiny things before him, than that of him who 
passes on with his head up gazing afar and taking 
in vast horizons. A flower, a tuft of grass, the 
twinkling of a leaf rivet me. I worship the beasts 
and birds, and all the growth of the woods. I 
prefer a quiet corner of nature to any panoramic 
landscape, and when I reach the close of my 
career I should like to be able to say with the 
great Japanese master, Hokusai, ‘I die happy, 
because at the end of my days I have at last been 


in constant and continual 
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A Spanish Painter. 


( By permission of Don E. Gueil) 


able to set down the true movement of a blade 


of grass.” 


In May, 1894, Sefior de Riquer visited England, 


‘4 journey that fixed my present 
theory of art. It was then,” he 
says, “that English art revealed 
itself to me in all the strength 
of its deep-rooted personality. 
After I had been admiring the 
Old Masters at the Galleries the 
Modern Masters stood before me 
as strong as ever, and with all 
their profound knowledge of their 
art—Burne-Jones, Millais, Moore, 
and, above all to me, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, blazing like a 
sunflower of poetry, reflecting 
and reproducing absolute beauty. 
And then, outside the galleries, 
there were Aubrey Beardsley’s 
Avenue Theatre poster on the 
walls of the streets and of the 
Underground railway stations, his 
Yellow Book cover in the book- 
sellers’ windows, Hardy’s ‘Gaiety 
Girl’ at the theatre doors, the first 
number of THe Srupio on the 
book-stalls, I was dazzled by the 
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brilliance of schemes of art that 
responded to my own ideas, as well 


as by the originality and richness 
of the creations of industrial art due 
to the genius of William Morris. 
I picked up what I could from all 
this, and carefully wrote down my 
impressions of it all, for I meant to 
proclaim these hitherto unknown 
glories in Catalonia. Especially I 
brought back with me the first 
number of THE Stupi0, and I am 
proud of the fact that, when in 
other places that now eagerly follow 
in it every manifestation of Modern 
Art there was still an almost com- 
plete ignorance of this wonderful 
Review, there are artists at Barcelona 
among its earliest subscribers. 

Posters ! why, ever since I saw the 
first of the new posters the thing 
tempted me so strongly that I 
offered several tradesmen here [ Bar- 
celona] to do their posters for 


nothing; not one would listen to 


g3 

me.” However, kindly chance 
gave him the opening he desired. The City 
of Barcelona in 1896 offered a prize competi 
tion for a poster for its, Third Exhibition of 
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Art and Industry, and de Riquer won it, though 


his design was “sideways” instead of “ upright,” 


as preferred by the Municipality’s conditions. 
This was the first in a long and successful series, 
amongst which should be mentioned Granja 
Avicola (Poultry Farm) 1896, Salchichon de Vich 
(Vich Sausage) 1897, Quan jo era noy (When I 
was a lad) and Crisantemas (Chrysanthemums) for 
his own books, 1898 ; AZosdicos Hidraulicos, 1899 ; 
a big design for the St. Luke’s Club; and Bellezza. 
Last year the Atheneum of Barcelona granted 


him the use of their building for an exhibition 


5 
of picture posters. 

By the lovely little editions of his own writings 
illustrated in colour and in monochrome ; by his 
Christmas Numbers for Seiores Montaner y Smids, 
of Barcelona—Z/ Suetto de las Calaveras, 18096, 
and Rinconete y Cortadillo, 1897, de Riquer has 
He 
has designed, built and decorated his own home 
His books 


revealed a new Catalan author, and were charac- 


gained a foremost position in his own country. 
and studio in the Freneria, Barcelona. 


terized, so competent critics are agreed, by their 
poetry, their freshness, and their glowing expression 
of the love of natural beauty. 

Standing as he does in the first rank of the 
Spanish artists of to-day, de Riquer owes this posi- 


exertions ; 


tion to his own he has belonged to 
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no “school,” he has learnt where he could, what 
he could. 
a pas seul,” he says, “and I have danced it in 


In this fact lies the secret alike of 


“T have always been obliged to dance 


my own way.” 
his strength and of his limitations. His work, as 
our illustrations (some published here for the first 
time) certainly attest, shows at once the sincerity 
of his convictions and the faithfulness with which 
he has pursued his own ideals. 

FERNANDO DE ARTEAGA Y PEREIRA, 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(from our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—Mr. F. N. Shepard’s drawings, 
of which we give illustrations on pages 


188, 189, and 191, are things about 
which Charles Lamb might have written 
an essay. When we look at them and con- 
template their whimsical tenderness and _ their 


blending of the grotesque with everyday realism, 
we visit in imagination a sort of toybook fairyland, 
where the genius of Japan’s art plays the quaintest 
of pleasant freaks, both with English moods of 
thought and with English children. It is thus 
that the accompanying illustrations appeal to us, 
and it will be noticed in the coloured print how 
easily Mr. Shepard, while keeping his subject all in 
fantasy, gives a quaintly realistic impression of 
what winter is to the poor. ‘The other illustrations 
form a complete series, and should be looked at in 
the following order: first Zhe Fog, then comes 
The Wind and blows away the fog, but brings 
The Rain; the winter scene comes last. 


If anyone has a right to speak with authority 
on the question of the real secret of success in 
the decorations of keyboard instruments it is 
Mr. Arnold 
thorough and first-hand knowledge of the old key 


Dolmetsch, not only because his 


board instruments has kept him constantly in 
touch with their historic styles of decoration, but 
also because he has seen his knowledge tested 
experimentally by the artists who have painted his 
own clavichords and harpsichords. He speaks, 
then, as an expert, and the opinion at which he 
has arrived may be thus summed up: that the 
applied ornament should be sufficiently flat in 
On 


is to say, on the panel 


treatment to seem part of the wood itself 
the that 
above the key-board 


name-board 
-decorative figure subjects 
have been tried with success ; but here, as else- 
where, the scheme of colour must contrast but 
very slightly with the tone of the surrounding 
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“FOG” 
TWO OF A SERIES OF PANELS REPRESENTING ‘‘ WINTER” 


wood. This result may seem quite a simple one 
to achieve, yet the surfaces of a key-board instru- 
ment are so tempting that it is hard indeed to 
avoid painting on them in a manner far too 
pictorial. As an example of a good old style 
of ornament, an illustration is given on page 192 of 
an ancient Italian virginal, the sound board of which 
is decorated with some fluent scrolls having a 
rare grace of form and movement. This virginal 
was made in 1584, and the unknown artist who 
painted it had a dexterity of hand equal to that of 
the Persian potters. 
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“WIND” 
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Many persons are very inquisitive as to the way 
in which a musical instrument is designed To 
them, however, Mr. Dolmetsch gives very little 
encouragement, having no recipes of design to 
offer. ‘“ Musical instruments design themselves,” 
he says with enthusiasm, meaning by this that the 
beauty of their constructional parts and lines has 
its origin in certain fixed mechanical rules and 
practical needs that govern a master craftsman 
throughout the whole course of his constructional 
work. In a elavichord, for example, the curve of 
the bridge is determined, not by somebody’s 
unfettered inventiveness, but by the required 
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‘RAIN ” 


TWO OF A SERIES OI 


length of the strings; while the length of each 
string is plainly dependent on the tone you wish 
it to give you. For these reasons, and many 
others, Mr. Dolmetsch arrives at the art of design 
by being submissively obedient to the science of 
construction. 

On page 192 will be found an illustration of a 
clavichord by Mr. Dolmetsch himself, and a few 
words must be said about those of its good points 
which a print in half-tone cannot represent. First, 


then, as to the framework. It is made of a species 


of foreign pine which, when cut and finished in 
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“snow” 


4 BY F. N. SHEPARD 
the right way, has a golden-yellow surface with a 
good texture. Mr. Dolmetsch, to the regret of 
cabinet-makers, refuses to touch any wood with 
glass paper, the effect of this abrasive process 
being that some of the minute particles of wood- 
dust into the surface and 


penetrate grained 


destroy its brilliancy. The smooth cut of a well- 
sharpened tool is a thousand times better than 
rubbing with glass paper, so Mr. Dolmetsch never 
interferes with the lively qualities of surface to be 
obtained by planing. This method of work was 
obligatory among the great old makers of violins ; 


the best 


IgI 


it survives here and there, as in 
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ecclesiastical woodwork; and those who have 
tried it know that Mr. Dolmetsch is right in his 
high estimate of its worth in decoration. Whether 
he is equally right in employing a thick trans- 
parent varnish is another matter. 


Many admirers 
of good work find pleasure in carefully varnished 
woods, whilst others—and we are amongst them 
—do not like them, but think regretfully of the 
times when the finished surfaces, after being 
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FURNITURE BY ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER 





darkened by exposure to the light, were vigorously 
polished with beeswax and plenty of “elbow 
grease.” 





The decorations on Mr. Dolmetsch’s clavichord 
are painted in tempera, and Mrs. Fry has suc- 
ceeded in keeping them flat and unobtrusive. 
There are pansies on the soundboard, sprigs of 
lavender on the keys, and it will be noticed that 
the small sprigs corre- 
spond with the flats in 
the musical scale. The 
other instrument —the 
harpsichord—is embel- 
lished more profusely, and 
the gracefully twisted rib- 
bons are not everywhere 
quite flat enough in treat- 
ment. But the rest of the 
decoration— the guinea-hen 
flowers upon the sound- 
board, the festoons of leaves 
and small wild plums round 
the lid, and the girls in 
brown and gold upon the 
name-board—all this, when 
seen on the instrument it- 
self, is remarkable for its 
tactful and easy handling. 





We have received the 
following communication 
from the Rev. Stephen F. 
Bridge, vicar of Herne 
Hill:—‘“Mr. Ruskin during 
his long life was far more 
intimately connected with 
this place than any other. 
His father brought him to 
28, Herne Hill, as a child 
of four years old, in 1823 ; 
the preface to ‘ Praeterita’ 
is dated ‘Herne Hill, roth 
May, 1885,’ and indeed in 
this house, which is still 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Severn, he had a 
home to the very end, 
though it is now some years 
since his health has_per- 
mitted him to come up from 
Brantwood. The Denmark 
Hill house, to which he 
removed for some twenty 
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FLOWERS” FROM AN OIL PAINTING 


years, and at which, during the zenith of his fame, 
he was visited by men only less celebrated than 
himself, is also in this parish. The historical or 
literary associations of a suburb in South London, 
as we are often reminded, are none too many, and 
I am sure the admirers of Mr. Ruskin’s genius will 
feel that some fitting memorial of him—presumably 
a mural one—should be placed in the church of 
a place where his genius formed itself, and with 
which he had such life-long ties. Mr. Holman 
Hunt and Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. permit me 
to mention their names as supporting the scheme. 
Cheques or postal orders for the ‘ Ruskin Memorial 
Fund,’ for which I shall be very grateful, should 
be made payable to the Vicar and Churchwardens, 
and can either be sent to me, or to the Herne Hill 


Branch of the London and Westminster Bank ” 
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ARIS.—At the 
annual exhi- 


bition of the 

Société des 
Femmes-Artistes, held in 
Georges Petit’s Galleries, 
there is nothing or, at most, 
very little demanding at- 
tention. The best things 
are those contributed by 
Mme. Marie Duhem and 
Mdlle. Lisbeth Carriére, 
daughter of our great and 
esteemed artist. Mdlle. 
Carriére paints flowers as 
they are seldom painted, 
with a tender melancholy, 
and yet strongly, con- 
scientiously, and without a 
trace of affectation. This 
is all; but these two ladies 
have done admirably, and 
their work stands out in 
striking contrast to the 
mass of mediocrity around. 


We have pleasure in gis 
ing on this page a remark 
ably clever study in oils of 
Flowers from the brush 
of the talented painter, 
Henri Dumont. 


sais “siomsibies siuaeiatn The little society known 
as “L’Art dans Tout” 
held its annual exhibition 
at the Gallery of the Artistes Modernes, Rue, 
Caumartin. Three new-comers have joined their 
ranks—M. Yahn-Nau, whose jewellery is full of 
imagination ; M. Bocquet and M. Sauvage. The 
last-named is a decorator of great gifts. At one 
time he yielded to somewhat doubtful influences, 
but now we find him steadily gaining the 
right path with discretion and care, and at 
the forthcoming Great Exhibition he will dis 
play work which must make his name known. 
The founders of the “ Art dans Tout ”—MM. 
Plumet, Dampt, Selmersheim, Charpentier, and 
Desbois—displayed work which, while throwing 
no fresh light on their capabilities, was yet worthy 
of all merit. M. L. A. Hérold showed some 
marqueterie, M. Jorrand an over-involved tapestry, 
and M. Moreau-Nélaton some glazed pottery, his 
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decorative motiys being, as_ usual, field-flowers, 
from which he can always obtain the most 
charming effects. No doubt all these artists are 
reserving themselves for the Great Exhibition, 
so soon to open its doors, for the display to which 
I have referred was one of quite subordinate 
interest. 


The large collection of drawings by Puvis de 
Chavannes, bequeathed by the great artist to the 
Luxembourg, has just been arranged. What a 
lesson it is to look at all this frank, honest work, 
full of beauty and harmony, and absolutely 
innocent of subterfuge and thought of mere 
formula. Every day we feel more deeply what the 
loss of such a man means to French art. For 
how small they appear, all these producers of 
beaux morceaux, these exhibitors of impeccable 
technique, these little virtuosi, beside the creator 
of a hundred noble, lofty works, one and all 
instinct with a fervent and a humble love of pure 
Nature. 


Mdlle. C. H. Dufau, who has succeeded M. 
Lévy-Dhurmer at the “Société d’Editions Lit- 
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téraires,” is a young artist full of energy and 
purpose, and gifted with a very keen sense of 
observation and a rare faculty for decoration. 
Her Visions d’Espagne, Le Tage,Ceinture de Toltde, 
L’Etang de ’ Escorial (oil painting), Ze Soir a Gre- 
nade, and La Malaguena (water colours) are worthy 
of all praise. The artist affects broad masses of 
colour, which she harmonises with an originality 
and a feeling for “values” rarely met with in a 
She never troubles about minutia, or 
useless detail, or trifles of any sort. She has a 
profound sense of light and atmosphere. In 
coloured lithographs, such as her Jmages pour 
V’ Ecole, she reveals, moreover, a decorative know- 
ledge which deserves to be utilised. She would 


woman. 


be at her ease on big mural surfaces, where her 
fancy, based on sound observation, would develop 
marvellous results. G. M. 
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RUSSELS.—The original idea of a 
Religious Art Salon, organised by the 
committee of the “ Durendal” literary 
review, seemed interesting, for we had 

heard for years past loud protests against the 
“ Ecole de S. Luc,” which has long been striving 
tyrannically to turn religious art in the direction 
of a clumsy imitation of the Gothic. 


HAIR-COMB 


BY O. WOLFERS 


Unhappily the exhibition in question showed 
only too clearly how modern religious art has 
descended to the deepest depths of hypocrisy, 
both in feeling and in execution. Nevertheless, 


this exposure should assist the renovating move- 


ment on foot, and it is to be hoped the Abbé Moeller 
may soon be able to renew his praiseworthy efforts. 


Very justly has it been said of the Salon of the 
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“Cercle pour 1’Art,” 
that its chief characteristics 
are sincerity and serious- 
ness. Here we find no 
mere “ official” daubs, no 
loud débuts, none of the 
customary works of com- 
merce, triple-varnished 
and gorgeously framed. 
Nearly every exhibitor is a 
true and sincere artist. 
Among the most notable 
exhibits are those of M. A. 
Verhaeren, M. F. Baes, 
M. Jannsens, M. Coppens, 
M. Hannotaux, M. Otte-. 
vaere, M. Laermans, M. 
Lynen, M. Vandeneeck- 
hondt, and M. Fabry ; not 
forgetting the clever and 
delicate sculptures of M. 
V. Rousseau, the embroi- 
deries of Mme. de Rudder, 
and the dainty jewellery of 
M. O. Wolfers. 


At a meeting held at 
the Cercle Artistique de 
Bruxelles, M. Gabrie! 
Mourey lectured recently 
in clear and characteristic 
fashion on the art of the 
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great French artist, Puvis de Chavannes, for whom 
he expressed the utmost admiration. F. K. 


ORDEAUX.—“L’Art Moderne” is the 
title of a society which has just been 
founded here, with the object of culti- 
vating, by private and by public 

initiative, a taste for industrial art among us. The 
first exhibition opened on the 17th of January, 

Among the local 
MM. 
Bugincourt, Emile Brunet, Sem, Carme, Cosson, 
Lianbet, Despujol, Faure-Laubaréde, Flor, Charles 
Gautier, Goussé, Georges and Henri Hamm, and 
Clément Mére. Several outside artists also con- 
tributed, and the “‘ Art Nouveau,” so boldly con- 
ducted by M. S. Bing, sent some very interesting 
specimens of ‘Tiffany glass, with jewellery by 
Colonna, porcelain work by Rérstrand, also pottery, 
furniture, stuffs and carpets. 


and was entirely successful. 


artists who exhibited were Arenson and 


The Society is also pub- 
lishing a little monthly 
the aim of which 
is to spread its doctrines 


| i A 


review, 


abroad. 


IENNA. — The 

Winter Exhibi- 

tion of the 

Austrian Seces- 

sionists ( “ Vereinigung 
bildender Kiinstler Oester- 
reichs” ) was the third suc- 
display of the 
younger group of Austrian 


cessful 


artists in their new building. 
The number of exhibits 
comprised over a hundred 
drawings, etchings and 
besides some 
coloured prints and water- 


pastels, 


colours. 


There was a profuse dis- 
play of good foreign work ; 
indeed, French and British 
artists almost ruled supreme 
in several rooms. Among 
the French contributors I 
may mention Boutet de 
Monvel (Jeanne D Are, 
and a series of illustrations 


LAN DSCAPE 
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for children’s books); Henri Riviére, Eugéne 
Carriére, Charles Maurin, P. Dupont, Vallotton, 
Jeanniot, and that group of congenial artists who 
may be classed under the title of the “fathers of 
the modern affiche” in Paris: Steinlen, Grasset, 
Cheret, Toulouse-Lautrec, Forain, and Léandre. 

English art was strongly represented by three 
of its most pronounced characters in the present 
stage of contemporary art and handicraft: Nichol- 
son, Walter Crane, and Frank Brangwyn. Mr. 
Nicholson’s coloured prints of London Types 
show us unique specimens of national character 
that will be classed among the truest historical 
documents at the close of our 19th century. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s marvellous drawing of Jso/de 
was conspicuous among a collection of studies 
and sketches by different British artists. 





FROM A CHALK DRAWING BY RUDOLF JETTMAR 








LANDSCAPE. FROM A CHALK 
DRAWING BY R. JETTMAR 








Mr. Gerald Moira contributed four of his 
cartoons for the new Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford. One of these fine broad 
designs was marked in the catalogue under the 
title of Bad Weather (“ Unwetter”), 
novel translation of “gentle Shakespeare’s 
Tempest! 


rather a 


”» 


Germany was, perhaps—taking into account the 
recent development of graphic and illustrative art 
in the Fatherland—not seen to its full advantage 
this time. Some coloured drawings by Angelo 
Jank, of the quaint old town of Rothenburg 
are worth mentioning. His manner of handling 
dry pastels, pencil or 
chalks, forcibly reminds 
us of the style formerly 
adopted by the vigorous 
old masters of wood-cut- 
ting. His technique and 
execution are invigorated 
by a wholesome kind of 
sentiment, that may be 
called essentially German 


ty = 


Among the other Ger- 
man artists who contri- 
buted examples of their 


at OE — 


characteristic work, may 
be mentioned: Thoma, 
Leibl, Liebermann, Leisti- 
kow, Liihrig, and Ludwig 
von Hofmann, Max 
Klinger and Otto Greiner, 
Richard Miller and Fritz 
irler. Some of Professor 
Adolf von Menzel’s crayon 
drawings were character- 
ised by his rare and curious 
observation of the fore- 
shortening of figures, etc. 
Menzel sometimes gives 
the impression of being a 
kind of artistically gifted 
private detective, walking 
quietly about with search- 
ing eyes that see peculiari- 
ties of men and things not 
noticed by ordinary human 
beings; he always picks 
them out with a dry sense 
of humour quite his own. 
Studies and sketches of 7 
this kind are numerous 
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in his more recent work, but they were quite 
a surprise to many visitors at, the Vienna Ex- 
hibition. 


Belgian and Dutch art was seen to advantage 
in such artists as Khnopff, Rysselberghe, Lear- 
mans, Meunier, Isidore de Rudder, M. Bauer and 
Louis Potter, whose Dutch and English types 
remind us somewhat of the old Flemish masters. 


In the applied arts and art industry department 
there were several objects of interest from original 
designs by Thoma, E. R. Weiss (of Karlsruhe), 


FROM A SKETCH BY F, VON MYRBACH 
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** THE “MARKET AT LEMBERG” FROM AN ETCHING BY EMIL ORLIK 





‘SA VISION” FROM AN ETCHING BY RUDOLF JETTMAR 
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Josef Sattler, Louis Legrand, Carabin (picture 
frames in woodwork), Vallgren, Elsa von Kalmar, 
Géza Salzmann, Oberlainder, Arthur Illies (Ham- 
burg), Ernst Moritz Geyger (Florence), and the 
pottery by the von Heider family (Schongau). 


Austrian artists contributed a number of draw- 
ings and pastels. Baron von Myrbach’s sketches 


included a snap-shot impression of Charing Cross 
Railway Station (see page 200) and a view of 
Liverpool Harbour, while Engelhardt, Klimt, 
Friedrich Konig, Lenz and List exhibited some 
of their best work. Ferdinand Andri (specimens of 
whose work will be found in THE Srupio 
of July last) was not seen to such advantage 
this time as when he first exhibited his studies 
of Galician peasantry. Among the Austrians 
not living in Vienna, Emil Orlik (Prague) 
sent some of his etchings, hand-coloured prints 
and woodcuts; Ernst Stohr (St. Pdélten) some 
coloured designs, and Alois Hanish (Miinchen) 
some black-and-white studies of fowls and ducks 
for book illustration. 


GAS STOVE DESIGNED BY R. HAMMEL 
EXECUTED BY L. AND C. HARDTMUTH 


Two Austrian artists deserve particular 
attention, one of whom exhibited for the 
first time, Hans Przibram. Dr. Hans 
Przibram is a studied naturalist, whose 
knowledge of animal life has inspired 
him with artistic ideas, which are well 
adapted to book illustrations. His first 
work of this kind, recently published, is 
the small Buchschmuck fiir den Musen- 
almanach der Hochschiiler Wiens, ex- 
amples of which we give on page 207. 


Rudolf Jettmar is a young artist or 
originality and fantasy, gifted with a rich 
vein of humour and sense of the gro- 
tesque. Besides some etchings (examples 
of which we reproduce on pages 201 and 
205) he exhibited some landscape draw- 
ings, which cannot but leave a strong 
impression of romance on the fancy of 
those who enter into their peculiar charm 
(see pages 198 and 199). 


‘*IN THE KITCHEN” FROM A WATER-COLOUR BY ERNST STOHR apenas 
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The stained glass windows, after designs by 


Adolf Béhm, may pass for a good specimen of 


the 
had 


modern handicraft in Vienna, stimulated by 


Secessionist movement. Béhm, of whom I 


the opportunity to speak on a former occasion, is a 
true artist, and his method, remarkable as it is for 
its strong outlines, is well adapted for the making 
of stained glass patterns, where the leads are not 
only a principal part of the construction, but also 
form an important feature of the design. 


For the background decoration of the different 


rooms Messrs. Hofmann, Auchenthaller and 


B6hm may be congratulated. There was a 


marked simplicity and unity of character in 


the whole arrangement, which consisted mainly 
of nearly white woollen cloth, relieved by some 


frieze patterns in gold and silver. This made 


a quiet and discreet background for the numerous 
exhibits, which, in spite of their number, were 


nowhere cramped and crowded in the limited 


space allotted to each object. 


‘ 
Some small pastels in hazy subdued tones were 


exhibited by George Sauter, and various pen- 


drawings of architecture by Joseph Pennell. 
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Swan’s 


and Jj. M. 


lions and leopards are examples of 


Brangwyn’s pastel sketches 
studies of 
English fine art that will never fail to delight the 


eye of the connoisseur. 


The only weak point of the entire show was the 
exhibition poster by Koloman Moser, which must 
be pronounced a complete failure, being scarcely 
discernable in design and scarcely readable in 
the print. Moser is a gifted artist, but with a 
tendency to go beyond the limit of his abilities. 
This tendency is apt to mislead some of our 
younger artists, particularly so in regard to applied 
art. Some stained glass-ware which the artist 
called ‘ Gebrauchsformen” was executed by the 
firm of Bakolowitz, but their forms, in spite of 
their title, possessed no qualities of “ usefulness.” 
Artists, unless they possess a sound knowledge of 
the laws, limits, and traditions of each particular 
branch of applied art and handicrafts, cannot 
invent new forms for the art industries which they 
wish to benefit. 

Taking the Secessionists’ exhibition as a whole 


it must be admitted that the display of the 


graphic arts was again a decided success, and 





BEDROOM 





DESIGNED 


AND CARRIED OUT BY MAX 


AND SIGISMUND JARAY 
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another step forward in 


modern art in Austria. 


the development of 
Ws 
RISTOL.—The Spring Exhibition of 
pictures at the Academy is now open, 
and is of 
For the past two or three 


attracting a good deal 

attention. 
years the standard of works’sent in has been 
steadily improving, and the 
Exhibition of last year, which was worked up to 
celebrate the Queen’s visit to our city, was, 
perhaps, more showy by reason of the display 
Belgian artists, the present 


though Autumn 


of works by the 
exhibition is one of sterling worth. 
paintings which stand out 


There are, 
of course, several 
prominently from their fellows, and David Murray’s 


Old Shoreham, with its marvellous perspective of 
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SKETCH BY F,. VON MYRBACH 


sunset sky, is one of them. Another is Zhe 
Diamond Jubilee by Gennaro D’Amato, a picture 
in which not only are the hundreds of figures 
massed together with wonderful effect, but almost 
every one is a carefully drawn portrait. J. C. 
Dollman, R.1., sends Crusoe, and Walter Langley, 
R.I. is represented by An Interesting Chapter, 
a small work, but a beautifully effective piece of 
colour. 

The members of the Academy have contributed 
of Mr. Wilde Parsons sends six 
excellent works dealing with the sea, the largest 


their best. 
of which, a scene on the busy Thames, being 
a thoroughly well-drawn and_ well-constructed 
picture. Mr. Armstrong, R.B.A., shows some 
of his sombre but luminous mountain scenes ; 
and Mr. Reginald Smith, R.B.A., is 
by his favourite 
“long-shore” work. Crantock Bay 
is decidedly the best thing Mr. 
Ehlers has yet done. Construction 
and colour are both good, whilst 
the long sweep of sand and distant 
shore is most delicately handled. 
At one end of No. IV. Gallery are 
placed 21 sketches by Sir Wyke 
Bayliss, P.R.B.A. They are delight- 
ful examples of Cathedral Interiors 
roughly jotted down. But of the 
whole collection of pictures and 
sketches, the two gems are un- 
doubtedly ear Shiplake and Aloes 
at Cannes. ‘These are small water- 
colour drawings of tangled weeds 
and wild flowers in the one case, and 
a corner of a garden in the other. 
The work in both is beautifully soft, 
yet distinct ; each leaf is a work of art 
in itself, and yet there is no sense of 
laboured and unnecessary work, and 
no trace of body colour to give unnatural 
effectiveness. They are by Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, A.R.A. L, A. &. 


well represented 


UBLIN.—Mr. Jack B. 

Yeats’s Exhibition of 

“Sketches of Life in the 

West of Ireland and 

Elsewhere,” which was held in Dublin. 
at the end of last month, proved to be 
unusually interesting and successful. 
Owing no doubt to the fact that the time 
chosen was the week of the Irish Literary 
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Theatre performances—a gala week in Dublin for 
artists and authors—a great deal of attention was 
attracted to the exhibition, and the room in which 
it was held was almost constantly crowded with 


Mr. Yeats, who is a brother of the poet, 





visitors. 
has a quite remarkable gift for interpreting the 
quaintly humorous side of Irish peasant life. 
His sketches have all an extraordinary vigour and 
truthfulness, and convey an idea of movement 
rarely seen in latter-day work. ‘This is especially 
true of his horses and donkeys. ‘They are all 
alive, and all unmistakably Irish. His character 
sketches, too, are reniarkable for their originality 
and energy of conception, and represent a new 
and very virile note in Irish art. 





Anyone who knows Ireland—and more particu- 
larly the West of Ireland—will at once recognise 
those familiar figures the horse-dealers and jockeys, 
the returned emigrant, the aristocratic-looking 
peasant with more than a dash of Spanish blood 
in his veins, the wild-eyed story-teller—a veritable 
“ Hanrahan the Red.” All these are well-defined 
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types of character, of which you may see examples 
every day in the remoter districts; but, though 
abounding in artistic possibilities, this wild, colour- 
ful life of the western seaboard has, till now, 


Mr. Yeats’s 
work would seem, by its very excess of energy, to 
owe much to the traditional poetic and imaginative 
power of the race to which he belongs, and he 
may be hailed as the first modern Irish artist who 
has sounded a clear and definite “ Celtic note.” 

E. D. 


remained untransferred to canvas. 


ANADA.— George Agnew Reid, R.C.A., 

President of the Ontario Society of 

Artists, is a Canadian by birth. He 

has studied in the Academy of Fine 

Arts, Philadelphia; in Paris under Constant, 
Laurens, Dagnan-Bouveret; in Italy; and in 
Madrid, giving especial attention there to the 
works of Velasquez. His sympathies are dis- 
tinctively Canadian, and, besides landscapes, he 
has painted many figure subjects of Canadian life, 
which are widely known and appreciated both 
in Canada and in the 

United States. In 1889 

















he exhibited for the first 
time at the Salon. 
pictures were accepted and 
well hung, a large oil, 
Dreaming, being placed on 
the line; this picture was 
shortly afterwards _ pur- 
chased by the Royal 
Canadian Academy for the 
National Gallery at Ottawa. 
Mr. Reid hassinceexhibited 
frequently in Paris and at 


Three 





many exhibitions in the 
United States and Canada. 
In 1893, at Chicago, Zhe 
Foreclosure of the Mortgage 
received a medal and was 
very generally appreciated. 
In each figure composition 
the intangible elements of 
light, colour, and atmos- 
phere are most sensibly 
present. The whole effect, 
enveloped by its light of 
morning, noon, or evening, 
is evidently pre-eminent in 
the artist’s mind, so_ that 








ILLUSTRATION FOR A FAIRY TALE 
(See Vienna Studio-Talk ) 
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BY DR. HANS PRZIBRAM 


(See Vienna Studio- Talk ) i @ ** Musenalmanach der Hochschiiler Wiens, rg00” ( Berlin: H. G. Meyer) 


mother with her baby in her arms, an old woman 
winding wool, or a party of old men discussing 
some question of politics, the artistic, poetic pre- 
sentment of these common-place facts endows them 
with a charm not to be found in the story alone. 
In all this there is an attempt also to make the 
method of expression suitable to the idea expressed. 
In Adagio, for example, we feel the charm of the 
slow movement from which it takes its name. 

For the last four or five years Mr. 
Reid has been giving special atten 
tion to decorative subjects, feeling 
that this field offers the best means 
of expression to the figure painter. 
Some three years ago he, with several 
other Toronto artists, presented to 
the City Council a plan of decoration 
for a portion of the interior of the new City Hall. 
Though the designs were well received, the 
Council did not see its way to carrying them 
out at that time, and it seemed as if the whole 
effort would have to be abandoned. ‘To prevent 
this, Mr. Reid offered to decorate a part of the 
main corridor in the hope that it would form the 
beginning of a municipal effort in this direction. 
The offer was accepted, and the work was under 


taken, at Mr. Reid’s suggestion, under the super- 





vision of the Guild of Civic Art, a chartered body 
which owed its formation to the efforts of Mr 
Reid, and a small group of men interested in 
mural decoration. This set of decorations was 
recently presented formally to the city. 

Pioneers was the subject chosen. The decora- 
tions consist of two large panels (7 ft. by 17 ft.), 
ant the spandrils of the three arches which form 
the main entrance to the corridor. 
The large panels represent the settlers 
of the country, men who in the early 
years of the century cleared and sur- 
veyed the land, and whose descend- 
ants enjoy to-day the results of their 
labours. In the spandrils the subject 
is symbolically treated by four figures 
‘“ 


representing “ Discovery,” “ Fame,” 


“cc 


Fortune,” and ‘ Adventure,” and the motto 
which they uphold reads, “ Hail to the Pioneers ; 
their names and deeds, remembered and forgotten, 
we honour here.” These panels are thoroughly 
decorative in effect. Strong contrasts of colour 
have been avoided, thus helping the flat effect 
so essential in wall decoration. The elimination 
of inconsequent details, the broad masses of 
colour, and the border surrounding the whole 
serve the purpose very happily. The pleasant 
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** PIONEERS ” MURAL DECORATION 


scheme of purples, blues, soft reds and greys 
make a harmonious whole, giving life and beauty 
to the somewhat new and comparatively lifeless 
white walls of the interior of the building. 
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BY G. A. REID 


Mr. Reid has also produced a very charming 
effect in a frieze designed for a country house 
Catskills. 
imperceptibly into the warmer tones of 


in the The tender green of spring 


melts 
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summer, and these into the reds and russets of 


autumn. Figures carry out the idea of the 
seasons, a shepherd lad piping to his sheep, a 
family group resting in the grateful shades which 
summer gives, and an apple gatherer surrounded 
in the 


ed 


by the rich harvest. ‘The whole is bathed 


delicious mist of Indian summer. 


ELBOURNE.— Last month reference 
was made under this heading to Mr. 
D. M. Meldrum and the painting 
entitled Welcome News, which gained 
for the young artist the Victorian Travelling 
Scholarship of £150 per annum, which will enable 
him to pay visits to the principal art-centres of 
the Old World. We have pleasure now in giving 


an illustration (page 211) of the painting in question. 


REVIEWS. 
(London 


The present volume 


The Anglo-Saxon Review. 
and New York: John Lane.) 
deals to a large extent with historical and political 


Vol. 3. 


subjects. Its illustrations consist of photogravure 


**A STORY” 


reproductions of Napoleon Bonaparte by Denon, 
George Canning, by Gainsborough, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, by Amelia Curran, AZary Shelley, by R. 
Rothwell, Paderewski, from an excellent charcoal 
drawing by Emil Fuchs, and Marie de Guise- 
Lorraine, from the painting attributed to Clouet. 
The design upon the leather cover is imitated from 
a copy of the work “ Bavaria Pia,” presumably 
bound for Charles I. Mr. Cyril Davenport’s 
note upon books bound for this monarch is of 
considerable interest to the bibliophile. 

LPittura Italiana Antiqua e Moderna. By 
ALGREDO MELANI. (Milan: Hoepli.) This is 
an admirably-arranged and most useful little 
volume, somewhat spoiled in its general appearance 
by the very narrow margin of its pages, the result 
probably of its author’s wish that it should serve 
pocket-guide to travellers. It begins 
with Etruscan and ends with Neo-classic and 
modern painting, passing in exhaustive review all 
the most typical examples of the pictorial art 
which the Italian peninsula has produced. The 


as a 


illustrations are excellent, and include a great 
number of reproductions of works of art which 


BY GEORGE AGNEW REID 


( By permission oy E. B. Osler, Esq.) 
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**WELCOME NEWS 


have not hitherto been rendered easily accessible 
tothe student. The frescoes and painted pottery 
from Corneto, Vulci, Pompeii, and elsewhere are 
well chosen and characteristic, whilst the examples 
of early Christian art from the catacombs and 
churches are equally felicitous. The gradual 
evolution of painting from its subordinate position 
as a mere adjunct to architecture to that of an 
independent art, can be readily traced in this 
admirable series of pictures ; and, alas, its gradual 
Italy the 18th 
centuries, when religious had 
produced so many masterpieces was waxing cold, 


decline in during 17th and 


the zeal which 


is equally well brought out. The author expresses 
great hopes of a revival in his native Jand of the 
art which made her a leader in Europe for nearly 
200 years, and gives a list of modern Italian 
painters of talent, many of whom, notably 
Segantini, have shown some of the reverent feeling 
for truth and beauty which characterised their 
great predecessors. The /ittura 
of a series of handbooks which would well 


Italiana is one 
repay 


translation into English, for unfortunately few of 





. ( See Melbourne Studio- Talk) BY D. M. 


MELDRUM 


those to whom it would be most useful are likely 
to be able to read it in the original. 
Gordon Craig’s Book of Penny Toys. 
Lamley & Co.) 
Craig prefers the old penny wooden toys to the 


(London : 
Price ros. 6d. net. Mr. Gordon 


modern metal ones. He says they have “ more 
expression ” and “more colour,” and are “ perfect 
things in their way.” And so he has drawn a 


number of them full size in his own archaic 
manner, printed them upon a coarse paper, painted 
them in their natural colours, and made a book 
of them that will please many—both old and 
young. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters. 
By E_sert Hupparp. (New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Price 6s. A collection of 
chatty and most readable essays upon Michael 
Angelo, Rembrandt, Rubens, Meissonier, Titian, 
Van Dyck, Fortuny, Ary Scheffer, Millet, Joshua 
Reynolds, Landseer, and Doré. To those who 
desire to know something of the lives and work 
of these men, and who have no mind to read the 
ponderous and more learned tomes which have 
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been written upon them, we cordially recommend 
this unpretentious, lively little book. 

Arts and Crafts Essays. 
WiLLiAM~—=- Morris, 
Longmans Green.) A reprint 
of short essays written by various members of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society (London), 
dealing with furniture, textiles, embroidery, and 
many other subjects connected with the decorative 
arts. 


With a preface by 
(London and 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Bombay : 


They are on the whole most excellent in 
their general tendency, and would form suitable 
introductory papers to more important works on 
their respective subjects. 

Highways and Byways in Yorkshire. By ARTHUR 
H. Norway. Illustrated by JosepH PENNELL and 
HucGu Tuomson. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 
Price 6s. Mr. Norway is to be congratulated upon 
his readable, interesting, and most companionable 
book. Descriptions of scenery and of pleasant 
walks, country traditions, folklore and anecdote 
are pleasantly interspersed with numerous pen and 
ink sketches of picturesque spots by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, and of old-time incidents by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson. The whole book is admirably con- 
ceived and executed, 


The “ Halls.” Pictured by G. F. Scorson- 
CiarRK. (London: Fisher Unwin.) ‘That Mr. 
Scotson-Clark has borrowed much from the 


Beggarstaff Brothers it were idle to deny, but 
the illustrations to the book now under .con- 
sideration give evidence of an intelligent appre- 
ciation of other men’s work, and bear no sign of 
that deadly mechanical imitation with which we 
are all too familiar. Mr. Scotson-Clark is not invari- 
ably fortunate in catching the likeness of the kings 
and queens of the music halls with whom it is his 
business to deal. The portraits of Miss Marie 
Lloyd and Miss Marie Loftus would certainly 
surprise the nearest and dearest to those ladies, 
but on the other hand the Eugene Stratton and 
Herbert Campbell are subtly observed and de- 
picted in the most happy manner. We cannot 
honestly congratulate the publisher on the appear- 
ance of this volume; we have read the text more 
with amazement than amusement. 

Freilicht: 100 Modellstudien, von Professor 
Max Kocnu. Der Akt: 100 Modellstudien, von 
Max Kocu und Orrto Rietti. (Leipzic: Inter- 
nationaler Kunstverlag: M. Bauer & Co.) Both 
these books have the same object, to provide 
artists with studies of the nude figure in action and 
set against natural backgrounds. In “ Freilicht ” 
the hundred studies are purely realistic produc- 
tions of photographs taken in the open air; and 
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in “ Der Akt” an attempt has been made to adapt 
the poses of the figures to the purposes of the 
architect and designer. ‘The idea in each case is 
commendable, and the intention is excellent ; but 
the books lose some of their value as guides to 
artistic practice by reason of the want of taste 
shown by the authors in their choice of the models 
from whom the photographs have been taken. 
Few of the figures represented have much beauty, 
and in some cases they are actually unsuited for 
pictorial treatment. Better selection of material 
would have made both publications infinitely more 
useful than they are at present. 

The Artistic Anatomy of the Horse. By Hucu 
W. Armsteap, M.D., F.R.C.S. With Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. (London: Bailliére, 
Tindal & Cox.) Although Dr. Armstead, in his 
preface, declares that he does not claim to have 
evolved any original idea in this work, he is 
to be credited with a very accurate perception of 
artistic requirements. His experience as a teacher 
of, and lecturer on, the anatomy of animals, in 
Mr. F. Calderon’s School of Animal Painting, 
showed him the need of an elementary book on 
the structure of the horse, the animal most often 
represented in pictures, and he may fairly be said 
to have supplied just what was wanted for the 
instruction of students, and as a guide to more 
advanced workers. His drawings are clear and 
intelligible, detailed enough to explain even small 
matters, but not so elaborated that they are likely 
to puzzle people of limited experience ; and his 
written explanations are tabulated and arranged 
with excellent judgment, and supplement the 
illustrations quite adequately. The book is one 
that should find its way into the great majority of 
studios, and it will be generally helpful. 

The Golden Age. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 
Illustrated by MAXFIELD ParrRIsH. (London and 
New York: John Lane.) Price 6s. net. The 
work of Mr. Maxfield Parrish, an American artist 
of exceptional ability, has been referred to before 
in the pages of THe Srupio. The drawings 
which he has contributed to this new edition of 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s delightful book are remark- 
able in conception, and possess much originality 
in execution. The artist might be described as a 
long-sighted impressionist with a strong decorative 
instinct. His foreground figures, although drawn 
with great delicacy, are often in subjection to the 
background, which is treated with much detail. 
“You haven’t been to Rome, have you?” is a 
remarkable instance of this; but others almost as 
notable are not wanting in Zhe Golden Age. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 


FROM ‘‘THE GOLDEN AGE ” ( John Lane) 


Disregard to naturalistic lighting is always excusable 
in decoration ; indeed it is doubtful if its extinction 
be not almost a necessity in all works of such a 
character. Whether this be admitted 
Mr. Parrish deals with light as he wants it to be, 
and not as it is, and the resulting effect is by no 


or not, 


means disagreeable. He is most daringly incon- 


sistent, and yet is never offensively so. 


WARDS IN 
PRIZE 


“THE STUDIO” 
COMPETITIONS. 


FOR A FRETWORK CLOCK. 
(A XLVI.) 
The First PRIZE (four guineas) is awarded to 
T’ other Guv’nor (Edward Pay, 27 Milton Court 
Road, New Cross, S.E.). 


DESIGN 








“ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


The SECOND PRIZE (Three 
guineas) to Ora (E. H. Rouse, 33 
Chesholm Road, Stoke Newington, 
N.). 

The THIRD PRIZE ( Two guineas) 
to Vectis (Alys Walton, Datchelor, 
Upton Road, Haylands, Ryde, Isle 
of Wight). 

THE FourtHu Prize (One guinea) 
to Nektia (Walter Cleghorn, tro 
Albert Road, Langside, Glasgow). 

Honourable mention is given 
to :— Kohinoor (Harry Woodrow) ; 
and Thistle Top (John Edine). 

The judges find many of the 
designs good, but evidence of con- 
structive knowledge is generally 
lacking. 


DESIGN SYMBOLICAL OF 
“WINTER.” 
(B XLVI.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) 





is awarded to Meliagaunce (Chris 
tine D. Angus, Bidston, Birken- 
head). 

The Seconp Prize (fa/fa- 
guinea) to Mailvolio (Olive Allen, 
53 Newsham Drive, Liverpool). 

Honourable mention is given to 
Jason (John Thirtle, The Elms, 
Banstead Road, Ewell, Surrey) ; 
Chat Noir (A. Leete); Fighting 
Mac (T. S. Brydone) ; Zsca (Ethel 
Larcombe); “Wo. X.” (Tom 
Day); Pan (Fred. H. Ball); and Zefo (Will E. | 
Tyler). 

Stupy oF LEAFLEsS TREES. 
(D XXX.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
A midol (Seymour Conway, Inglecroft, Beckenham). 

The Seconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Ousel 
(W. C. Crafts, 9 Northwick Terrace, Cheltenham). 

Honourable mention is given to:—#Bayford 
(L. M. Powell) ; Cockyleehkie (John Lea); Euripides 
(Percy Lund); Fricka (Mrs. F. S. Robinson) ; 
Little Tats (Mrs. Delver Broughton); Wash (F. H. 
Duffield) ; avig (Pavin Coutts); Osceola (W. M. 
Dodson); Peter (A. H. Robinson); Sweet Pea 
(Miss P. Rochussen) ; Sepia (J. 
Yaf/ ti (Miss C. H. Gunner). 


DD. Turner) ; and 
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HE LAY FIGURE. 
AND ART STUDENTS. 


SPORT, ART, 


“ Don’r talk to me about sport,” lisped 
the Minor Poet ; “it’s a hateful thing 
war, indeed, having its own lists of killed, wounded, 





a form of 


and maimed. 
thoroughly civilised, they won’t harm one another 
for the sake of exercise, nor will women——” 

“Leave the women 
Journalist. “Man alive! the gentler sex happens 
to be also ‘ the belligerent sex,’ as Mr. Lang warns 
you, and you'll get yourself into boiling hot water 
if you attack their sports.” 

“Why be rude ina discussion ?” the Philosopher 
asked calmly. ‘The Poet is perfectly right in his 
remark that sport is a form of war ; only he forgets, 
like most of us, that all human pleasures and 
businesses exact the same battle-toll of maimed, 
wounded, and killed. Yes, like it or not, the sum 
of life is war in a thousand forms; and peace 


When men have become gentler, 


alone,” sneered the 


well, 
peace is but a dream, a delusion of minds which 
do not try to think truly. Our friend the Poet has 
clearly a good inkling of the truth, and he is also 
right when he says that, as civilisation advances 
and men become more sensitive, the love of sport 
grows tamer in its manifestations.” 

“Tamer, yes!” 
necessarily nobler. 


said the Lay Figure, “but not 

For example, when in Italy 
and Spain a bull fight was a sort of tournament 
between knights of the best families and savage 
‘bulls, and when, as happened usually, the knights 
fared much worse than their antagonists, the pluck 
displayed in this form of sport had something 
admirable about it; but that something certainly 
vanished when the knights, to save their own 
skins, became heroes at second-hand, paying men 
of the lower classes to do their fighting. And, by 
the way, our British delight in sport has begun to 
exhibit itself more in gate money than in games. 
We, too, are becoming athletes by proxy.” 

“Still, that’s better than nothing,” said the Art 
Critic, “and I wish a//our artists had even a second- 
hand interest in sports and games; for their work 
would gain in vigour—would, in fact, lose the 
tendency it now has towards a boudoir-like senti- 
ment—if they took pleasure in watching those 
games which require great physical strength and 
stamina.” 

“T have thought myself,” said the Lay Figure, 
“that in all schools of art great encouragement 
should be given to football, 
racquets, and fives.” 

“Surely, football would be too dangerous for the 
218 


cricket, tennis, 


The Lay Figure 





painting arm,” suggested the Man with a Clay 
Pipe. ‘ Hockey would be better. It’s a ladies’ 
game now, and I’m old enough to play it myself.” 

* But,” continued the Lay Figure, “ what I am 
driving at is this: that the atmosphere of a painting 
class, with its dead heat and its smell of oil paint 
drying, is a bad thing for students; so let its 
unwholesome influence be counteracted by regular 
The aim of a school of 
art should be that of turning youngsters of real 
talent into healthy as well as clever craftsfolk ; but 
at present, unhappily, the health part of this 
programme is neglected, all kinds of temptations 
to overwork being thrust upon the attention of 
ambitious students.” 

“ How true that is!” cried the Art Critic. “I 
could name case after case in which temptations to 
overwork have had the effect of ruining the health 
of students. Clever girls are the first to suffer.” 

“Naturally,” said the Lay Figure. ‘ Women 
never do anything by halves. Indeed, it is 
commonly their misfortune to defeat their own 
ends by doing too much, by being far too 
enthusiastic ; and certainly it is high time that 
public attention should be drawn to the encouraged 
excess of work from which girls suffer in some 
South Kensington should look 


exercise in the open air. 


schools of art. 
into this matter.” 

“T agree with you there,” said the Art Critic, 
“but the whole truth has yet to be spoken. Here 
in England the system of art education is bad 
throughout, for it is in absolute antagonism with 
all other kinds of education. Instead of bringing 
students into close touch with their country’s life 
and traditions, it isolates them from the outside 
world, and confines them in a mere hothouse of 
academicism, where they are apt to sprout rapidly 
into prigs of the least amusing type.” 

“In other words,” said the Lay Figure, “we 
need in art schools a public spirit of manliness 
equal to that which is found at Oxford and 
And this is all the more necessary 
because the artistic temperament in men is not 
a masculine gift; it is androgynous, as Coleridge 
pointed out. 


Cambridge. 


At the present moment its feminine 
qualities are being pampered far too much in the 
art schools; and so I should like to 
invigorated by the influences of sport.” 


9 


“Stunning ! 


see it 
cried the Journalist. “Think of 
match the Students of the 
Royal Academy and Eton or Harrow! That 
would indeed help to popularise art in England.” 
“And in all countries that have national sports,” 
said Tue Lay Ficure. 


a cricket between 

















“LUNA” 
FROM A DRAWING BY 


EVELYN DE MORGAN. 























HE ART OF MRS. WILLIAM 
DE MORGAN. BY W. SHAW 
SPARROW. 


THE maiden name of Mrs. William De Morgan 
was Evelyn Pickering, and twenty-three years have 
passed since that name appeared for the first time 
in the catalogue of an important exhibition of 
pictures. A painting in oil was hung then (1877) 
at the Grosvenor Gallery; it had for its subject 
Ariadne in Naxos ; it was close in drawing, thought- 
ful and precise in composition ; and its style, its 
general character, was Pre-Raphaelite, but not as 
yet in what may be called a Victorian manner. Its 
painter, that is to say, was not in 1877 a devoted 
Miss 


Pickering, indeed—the maiden name seems the 


follower of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 


right one to employ when 
of the 
early work—had in those 


speaking artist’s 
days barely scraped ac- 
quaintance with the most 
noted men of genius who 
had been influenced by 
the modern Pre-Raphaelite 
She had not 
that 
Millais painted in his first 


movement. 


seen the pictures 


period, nor had she a 


chance of becoming 
familiar with them till 


they were brought once 
more to public notice by 
the Millais Exhibition of 


1886. With Rossetti’s 
poetry, in 1877, Miss 
Pickering was well ac- 


quainted, but of his genius 
in painting she knew 
scarcely anything at all, 
and it remained almost 
unknown to her till she 
visited that fine show of 
Rossetti’s pictures which 
was held after his death. 
As regards Burne-Jones, 
she certainly had seen a 
few of his paintings, and 
had certainly been moved 
by their peculiar great- 
but the 
of Burne-Jones had not 
then appeared in her work 


and become what it was 


MAY, 1900. 


ness ; influence 


‘MATER DOLOROSA” 
XIX. No. 86. 
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soon to be—a determinant factor in the formation 
of her settled character as an artist. The short of 
the matter is that Miss Pickering’s style had come 
to her at first-hand, a natural expression of her 
spiritual nature. She understood the great pre- 
decessors of Raphael; she and they were con- 
genial: “across the great gulf of time they 
exchanged and a salute.’ 


a child she made friends with 


? 


smiles Even as 
those who were 
represented in the National Gallery; it was from 
their pictures that her inborn love of art re- 
ceived its earliest encouragement. 

Other esthetic influences came soon afterwards, 
the first of these being the wise sympathy and 
the art of Mr. 
Roddam Spencer Stanhope, Then followed a 


rich, suggestive her uncle, 


course of academic study. It began at the Slade 
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School, when Miss Pickering was sixteen; and 
it ended there eighteen months later, when she 
won the Slade Scholarship, a valuable prize given 
for a term of three years. Though valuable, 
this scholarship had attached to it certain con- 
ditions which Miss Pickering found irksome, so 
she boldly threw it up at the end of the first 
year, and started to paint pictures on her own 
account. This happened in 1877, a few months 
before Ariadne in Naxos was exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. 

About the same time Mr. Stanhope went to live 
in Italy, and year by year his niece passed several 
months with him, so that she was able to study 
her favourite Italian masters in their own home, 
amid surroundings friendly both to them and to 
aright appreciation of their naive and serene merits. 
In England, the sentiment of a primitive painter is 
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very rarely understood, so at variance is it with the 
habits of mind engendered by the grim warfare 
of life in huge commercial districts and cities. 
This helps to explain why our English Pre- 
Raphaelites have always had many opponents, 
even among artists and those who profess to be art 
And one remembers, also, that their 
forerunners—Overbeck, Cornelius, and 
their disciples 


lovers. 
German 





were not more fortunate ; in youth 
they had nothing in common with that public- 
spirited enthusiasm which appeared in Germany 
after the fall of Napoleon ; and it is worth noting 
that even Goethe, usually a most generous-minded 
critic, had no patience with them and their sincere 
reverence for the devotional art of the early 
Indeed, he told Eckermann that a 
revival of old-fashioned styles in art ought to be 
looked upon as “a sort of masquerade, which 
can, in the long run, do no 
good, but must, on the 
contrary, have a bad effect 
on the man who adopts it. 
Such a thing,” said he, “is 
in contradiction to the age 
in which we live, and will 
confirm 


Italians. 


the empty and 
shallow way of thinking 
and feeling in which it 
originated. It is well 
enough, on a merry win- 
ter’s evening, to go to a 
masquerade as a Turk ; but 
what should we think of a 
man who wore such a mask 
all the year round? We 
should think that he was 
crazy, or in a fair way to 
become so before long.” 
This is one manner of 
viewing a revival of old 
styles in art ; but is it really 
a comprehensive manner ? 
One may venture to think 
not, and for the following 
reason. No great primitive 
phase of art seems archaic 
to those never 
tired of living with it in con- 
genial surroundings, such 


who are 


as may be found in some 
old Flemish and Italian 
cities; cities 
present seems actually to 
sleep in the past, so soon 


where the 
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are its modes of thought forgotten by anyone who, 
penetrated with the genius /oci, has imagination 
enough to become a spiritual contemporary of the 
early Old Masters whose work he loves best to 
contemplate. To such a student—call him a 
visionary if you like—the early Italian and Flemish 
painters are not antiquated, out of date. They 
are as familiar to him as Homer is to many 
ardent devotees. This is a fact worth remember 
ing, for an intelligent recognition of its importance 
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in art-criticism would prevent a great deal of idle 
talk about the alleged affectation of the Victorian 
Pre-Raphaelites. To-day, in this article, it is a 
fact which must not be forgotten even for a 
moment, as the work of Mrs. De Morgan is 
nothing if not the inevitable outcome of the 
intuitive fondness she has ever had for modes 
of zsthetic expression which still seem to most 
people primitive. 

As we have already seen, the earliest of her art 
influences were found in 
the National Gallery, where 
the natural bias of her 
mind in childhood brought 
her into sympathy with the 
early Italians; we have 
seen, too, how this sym- 
pathy was encouraged and 
deepened by frequent visits 
to Italy ; and mention has 
also been made of the 
artist's admiration for 
Burne-Jones. It is en- 
thusiasm rather than admi- 
ration, and its effect on 
Mrs. De Morgan’s technical 
equipment is easily noted 
in many picturesand studies. 
One feels, too, on very rare 
occasions, that it has 
touched the inner essence 
and life of a piece of work, 
leaving a trace of unpleasing 
wistfulness, of spiritual lan- 
guor; but this has happened 
very rarely, and the fact is 
mentioned here only be- 
cause that languor is the 
negation of all the human 
cheerfulness and vigour of 
spirit that make life liveable 
and civilisation progressive. 
This is how it appeals to 
me, and one must needs 
avoid that suppression of 
adverse criticism which 
turns a writer into a mere 
“flatterer, a beast that 
biteth smiling. 

At the same time, how- 
ever, I am well aware that 
what is truthful criticism to 


” 


one man is of necessity 
more or less false to every- 
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one else, since no two persons either see exactly 
the same forms and colours, or possess, in equal 
measure, a capacity for taking delight in the same 
kind of zstheticism. It is certain, then, that this 
attempt to estimate the work of Mrs. De Morgan 
will meet with some opposition everywhere. Many 
persons, I have no doubt, will prefer those pictures 
in the technique of which the influence of Burne- 
Jones happens to be most clearly evident, while 
others will find most pleasure when they feel the 
presence of Botticelli’s spirit, as in the quietly 
beautiful picture entitled Zora. 

Flora is a “small life” figure. She is dressed in 
a white robe, dappled with many-tinted pansies, 
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and the drapery is painted over gold-leaf, which 
shines through the colour. The scarf is scarlet, 
with a pattern of swallows in gold. 
the background, with its admirably-drawn foliage, 
so decorative in effect, is a Nespolo tree, that 
bears fruit in the early spring. This picture was 
painted entirely in Florence, where Mrs. De 
Morgan works during the winter, and none will 
fail to notice how lovingly and thoughtfully it is 
finished in every part. 

Mrs. De Morgan’s debt to Botticelli may also 
be felt in the to be found on 


not in the triple-winged Ithuricl, but in the 


The tree in 


illustration page 
229 
exquisite little figure of Eve, who sleeps, dreaming 
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in the midst of scattered marguerites, forget-me- 
nots, and roses. This picture was inspired by the 
Book of 


“* Paradise Lost,” where Gabriel says :— 


following lines from the Fourth the 


** Ithuriel, and Zephon, with winged speed 
Search through this garden, leave unsearched no nook, 
But chiefly where those two fair creatures lodge, 
Now laid perhaps asleep, secure of harm. 
This evening from the sun’s decline arrived 
Who tells of some infernal Spirit seen 
Hitherward bent (who could have thought ?), escaped 
The bars of Hell, on errand bad, no doubt ; 
Such, where ye find, seize fast, and hither bring.” 
So saying, on he led his radiant files, 
Dazzling the moon ; these to the bower direct 
In search of whom they sought. Him there they found, 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying, by his devilish art, to reach 


The organs of her fancy 


Ithuriel, as represented by Mrs. De Morgan, has 
just found Eve and the tempter. He is accom- 
panied by cherubs, whose threefold azure wings 
are as a blue cloud surrounding him. He wears a 
soft raiment, bright with mother-of-pearl tones. 


The draperies round the waist and body are rose- 
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coloured, and so are the sleeves. 


The three pairs 
of wings, very well poised and admirably handled, 


are crimson-hued, with touches of grey-green here 
and there. Ithuriel has light hair, is pale-faced, 
and the well-drawn hands are as delicate as they 
It may be thought that this Ithuriel 
like Shakespeare’s 

with the terrific 


could be. 
much 

keeping 
tragedy depicted in the first four books of the 


“ P. 


is too mild—too 


Oberon—to be in 
aradise Lost.” Eve, too, lovely as she is, seems 
to bear no likelihood of resemblance to Milton’s 
superb mother of mankind. But the picture has a 
sweet serene grace which should make us glad to 
accept from Mrs. De Morgan another Eye and 
another Ithuriel, true children of her own fancy. 
Nor is this all. 
great poem, ought always thus to give his or her 


An artist, when inspired by a 


own interpretation of the spirit of the text, how- 
ever opposed it may be to the one commonly 
recognised to be right. This is a wise and neces- 
sary thing to do, not only because artists should 
avoid all moods for which they have no gift, but 
also because painting and poetry are so different, in 
many ways, that it is well-nigh impossible to make 
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** Mercy and Truth have met together, 
Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other” 
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real on canvas those subtle characteristics 
which give to a great poem its peculiar 
distinction. For example, every line of 
“Paradise Lost” has a rare manliness, 
while a sense of illimitable vastness 
reigns through the whole poem; but 
who, labouring within the four sides of a 
canvas, could do justice to these things ? 
Why, the very act of trying to draw one 
of Milton’s angels is in absolute an- 
tagonism with the Miltonic method of 
description, for Milton impresses us by 
leaving his supernatural creations indis- 
tinctly shadowed forth, so that the imagi- 
nation may be stirred by a vague idea of 
such a presence as should excite awe, 
wonder, or amazement. A painter, on 
the other hand, cannot thus escape from 
the limitations imposed upon his means 
of description by definite outlines and 
exact details. Hence, no doubt, when 
thinking seriously of Milton’s angels, 
fallen or other, he must come to one of 
two conclusions: either he may regard 
them as being above and beyond the 
sphere of pictorial representation, or else 
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FROM A PAINTING BY EVELYN DE MORGAN 























** BOREAS AND ORITHYIA ” 


FROM A PAINTING 


BY EVELYN DE MORGAN 


he may believe—certainly with perfect justice—that 
he has a right to translate into the language of his 
own form of zesthetics the inspiration he has received 
from Milton’s “dim intimations” of glorious or tre- 
mendous beings. This is what Mrs. De Morgan has 
done, and art and we gain a great deal. Milton, 
too, did something akin to it, for did he not trans- 
form the traditional poetry which had grown about 
the story of Adam’s disobedience, and the loss 
of Paradise ? 

Another phase of Mrs. De Morgan’s art may 
be studied in the illustration reproduced on 
this page. Here the subject is taken from the 
mythological story of Boreas, the wind from the 
N.N.E., and Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, 
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King of Athens. Mrs. De Morgan has 
represented Boreas in the act of flying 
with Orithyia towards Thrace, where 
they begot the Boreades, Calais, Zetes, 
and Cleopatra. This myth seems to 
exemplify the soul of good in things 
sometimes evil, Orithyia personifying 
that eternal fruitfulness of Nature, the 
corn and flower seeds of which are so 
often sown in waste places by the most 
boisterous of destructive winds. But, 
however this may be, the picture has a 
fine significance of its own. It has 
faults, no doubt. The modelling is 
somewhat “tight,” and there is also a 
want of proportion between the torso 
and the legs of Boreas. On the other 
hand, when viewed as a whole, the 
picture is noteworthy for the excellence 
of its decorative conception and treat- 
ment, 

In “ Earthbound ” (p. 228), where the 
artist tells what she thinks of the world’s 
engrossing pursuit of wealth, there are 
merits of a quite different kind, often 
described as art-literary. ‘The story told 
runs as follows: In a desolate country 
an aged king broods over his hoard of 
gold, while the dark Angel of Death 
approaches, a cloud-like mantle floating 
around her. It is strewn with stars, and 
a moon shines dimly in the angel’s dusky 
wing, all typical of the elements into 
which the earthbound miser will soon be 
resolved. Away in the distance a freed 
spirit rises into the sky. Allegorical 
pictures of this kind give to Mrs. De 
Morgan’s art a certain resemblance to 
that of Mr. G. F. Watts; and I do not. 
feel called upon to break a lance with those who 
object to allegories in painting. They are free to 
think as they please, but their criticisms are cer 
tainly futile, inasmuch as all true artists do as they 
must—not as they will. 

To this fact Milton draws attention in his great 
essay on “The Reason of Church-Government 
urged against Prelaty.” Here, rising suddenly into 
verse, he says: “But when God commands to 
take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous or jarring 
blast, it lies not in man’s will what he shall say, or 
what he shall conceal.” This view of genuine 
inspiration applies to all forms of imaginative 
expression, and hence one is glad to accept in 
pictures all allegories which are deeply felt, as is 
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“MEDUSA.” BRONZE BUST 


the case with all of those which Mrs. De Morgan 
has painted. 

It must not be thought, however, that the fore- 
going pictures, varied as they are in style, give the 
full scope of Mrs. De Morgan’s work as an artist. 
She has produced in black and white many studies 
so excellent that they could not well be bettered, 
and she has recalled to our minds the fact that 
gently imaginative painters often develop unex- 
pected strength when they turn for recreation to 
sculpture, and enjoy the realistic 
modelling in clay. To this exercise we owe the 
great contrast which exists between Leighton’s 
dream-like paintings and his masterful, virile 
Athlete; and 
when you turn from Mrs. De Morgan’s /thurie/ 


exercise of 


a similar contrast will be found 


to her AZedusa, an impressive bust in bronze, as 
largely handled as it is strong and noble in con- 


92? 
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ception. And the other piece of sculp- 
ture, the Mater Dolorosa, though natu- 
rally conceived in a milder spirit, is no 
less remarkable for the uncommon beauty 
of its type and the reticent character of 
its fine pathos. 


OME WORK BY THE 
STUDENTS OF THE 
GLASGOW SCHOOL 

OF ART. 


THE analogy between a 
school of art, equipped as it should be 
to deal with art as expressed in any 
material, and the aéelier (bottega) of a 
thirteenth century Italian artist, is much 
closer than at first sight would appear. 
In the latter a master craftsman sur- 
rounded himself with a crowd of workers 
and apprentices, to whom he stood in 
the relation not merely of supervisor, but 
of a master mind whose directions gave 
bent to the whole outcome of the studio, 
and the stamp of whose workmanship 


appeared upon every article issuing there- 


from. 

In a school of art, given a certain 
character of work proceeding from it 
and the cause will not be far to seek in 
the work of the staff, or of their head 
whose direction the school is 
organised and conducted. And, as in 
the case of the artist’s afelier, it was not 


under 


in the preliminary work that any dis- 
tinctive characteristics were to be looked for, but 
rather in those essays which called for personal 
effort ; so in a school, its disciplinary work cannot 
differ in much from that given to any beginner, 
and it is only when the student is able to express 
his ideas.clearly, and in artistic language, that 
any “egoism” or assertion is possible. And the 
analogy can be pursued farther; for the output 
of the artist’s studio did not consist entirely of 
pictures, as our modern twentieth-century idea of 
an artist’s studio would lead the “man in the 
street” to imply, but work was executed and 
material dealt with that lent itself in any way to 
explain the thought of the designer and the handi- 
From a banner to a piece of 


’ 


craft of the worker. 
tapestry, from a signboard to an altar-piece, from a 
ring to a chalice—any method in any material ; 


nothing came amiss, all were attempted. So ina 














school of art, every channel whereby the student 
can express himself is, or should be, at his disposal. 
One is inclined, sometimes, to wonder why it 
was that the old men in Italy and elsewhere 
seemed capable of combining in one personality 
sO many artistic excellences. The painter, 
the architect, and the decorative worker were 
often contained in one and the same artist, and 
this to such an extent that a fact common enough 
in the early centuries of the Italian Renaissance, 
seems past belief in these days of specialised men. 
The reason appears to be that the early workers 
were, from the very first, instructed by being 
brought into contact with material, were, in fact, 
educated in and through the use of material, and 
were not given, as our students often are, an 
artificial and unrelated instruction in methods and 
theories having no practical application, and often 
not even containing the elements of intelligence. 
To a thirteenth century artist’s apprentice to draw 
in line, to model in clay or wax, to grave with 
chisel or other tool were all means of expressing 
form ; to paint, to enamel, to colour with mosaic, 
to lead together stained glass were but methods 
his sense of colour. He had to 


of expressing 
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paint because some existing object required such 
treatment ; to decorate because construction 
required decoration ; and this course of education 
was animated throughout by a technical know- 
ledge of architecture. In the work produced by 
the students of the Glasgow School of Art, this 
principle of individuality is the one quality under 
lying all the productions. And in this matter the 
school is much helped by the fact that it belongs 
to a city in Scotland, and that this city is already 
much in evidence as having given birth to a 
school of painters whose powers are recognised 
wherever modern movements in art find a place. 
Produced in a city in Scotland, the art of Glasgow 
is less influenced by metropolitan considerations 
than is the work of many of the English and 
provincial towns and cities, and it carries certain 
local and national imprints which are most in- 
teresting in these days of centralisation. There 
appears, moreover, to be a local treatment even in 
such matters as the education of its art students, 
while the means taken are not apart from the 
ordinary course of school work. <A certain tradi- 
tion is established, and to this all students are 
drawn, and the outcome takes the form of work 
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specially executed for the demands of an institu- 
tion worked by students for students and known as 
the Glasgow School of Art Club. 

The Club expresses itself in set terms as being 
established as a common meeting ground for 
present and past students, pledged to forward its 
objects by the production of art work by its 
members. Monthly competitions, covering all 
classes of work, are set by the Head Master, aided 
by the various directors of departments, and are 
judged by him ; but the authorities rely chiefly for 
the material for their annual exhibition upon the 
work executed during the summer vacation. A 
vacation working scheme is prepared, at once 
varied and comprehensive, and on a given date 
outside judges are called in (and of these Glasgow 
possesses most capable examples) to decide merit, 
and a public exhibition crowns the year’s pro- 
gramme. 
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WORK BAG 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY MISS McBETH 


The Head Master is the director of the Club, and 
there is every reason to congratulate the members 
upon the high standard reached in the last club 
show. ‘The exhibition was, in fact, one of the best 
which has been brought together, and proved itself 
of especial interest to those who study the trained 
efforts of the students of the coming generation, 
many of whom are destined to become working 
designers, occupying varying positions of more or 
less influence. In most of the exhibits there was 
noticeable that individual feeling and treatment 
spoken of above, thus practically proving the exist- 
ence of that independent thought and action so 
desirable to foster and encourage. It is said by 
some that this striving after originality ought rather 
to be repressed in the work of students, and that 
every genius must learn to obey rules before it can 
intelligently discard them; but there is no fixed 
time when the student ends and the artist begins. 
The student is the artist, and the artist must be the 
student to the end of the chapter. Especially in 
design, ideas are by far the more important, and no 
amount of faultless execution will atone for a poor 
conception. Given just the requisite amount of 
audacity, combined with the sense of beauty and 
proportion required by a designer to raise his work 
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above the average level, and you have the making 
of an artist. When the aim is to train a designer, 
his ideality and invention, even if it be crudely 
expressed, should be encouraged at all costs, other- 
wise the effect will be to produce an unimaginative 
machine. ‘To insist on accuracy of drawing, know- 
ledge of structure and arrangement, which are 
principles capable of being taught, is extremely 
desirable, but to do so without depriving the 
student of his originality, and reducing him to a 
mere mechanical transcriber of other men’s ideas, 
is difficult indeed. How far the Glasgow School 
of Art has been successful in imparting to its 
students sound knowledge of the principle of 
design without sacrifice of originality or freshness 
is shown by this exhibition, especially in the 
Decorative Art Section, under the supervision and 
control of Mr. John Guthrie. Words used to 
express the qualities of any art production are 
naturally inadequate, and our notice of this interest- 

Pictorial art natu- 
rally occupied most space, and the marked advance 
on the part of some of the older students was not 
less noticeable than the signs of progress and con- 
fidence in the work of younger students. Some of 
the portraiture work reached a high level of artistic 
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excellence, and noteworthy in this gallery was Zhe 
Seal Coat, by A. Struan Robertson, a study of a 
lady in black, strong in realisation of character and 
treatment, and the portrait by A. C. Hector. In 
landscape and genre subjects there were many 
pictures calling for detailed notice, but reference 
can only be made to two or three. One of 
the most promising pictures in the exhibition 
was Holmes Water, by Colin G. Mitchell, a 
broad stretch of an inland river with wooded 
bank, the foliage bright with summer tints. 
Mrs. Newbery’s White Cottage showed how, in 
the treatment of a simple theme, familiar details 
can be set down with fine pictorial effect. One 
of Emmet Brady’s contributions, Southwick, was 
full of life and sparkle, sketched in a light silvery 
scheme of colour. Miss Rowat showed a water- 
colour drawing remarkable for its sympathetic 
appreciation of child character, simply treated 
with excellent effect. 

Munro Orr showed some of his characteristic 
work in black and white on brown paper, which 
were charming examples; one in particular, Zhe 
Phantom Ship, displayed a fine power and under- 
standing of the right interpretation of anatomical 
detail and action. Architectural drawings were 

formerly 
sidered 
teresting and 
dull by the 
general public, 
but in Glasgow 
a new school 
has arisen, and 
Mr. Donald 
McK. Stoddart 
showed two ad- 
mirable /asée/ 
drawings which 
could not fail 
to interest. We 


con- 
unin- 


hope soon to 
illustrate a se- 
lection of this 
clever young 
artist’s work. 
Turning now 
to a few of the 
more impor- 
tant exhibits of 
actual works 
designed and 
executed by 


DEWAR members, it 
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was interesting to observe a tendency to produce 
practical designs for things of everyday use, such as 
furniture, book-bindings and finger-plates. To keep 
before students the necessity of producing schemes 
which are capable of being carried out economi- 
cally, and calculated to improve the artistic level of 
ordinary manufactured articles js excellent training, 
because ; after all, this is perhaps, the most arduous 
effort that confronts a designer. His client may 
be a man of taste, willing to experiment, and not 
always deterred by unprofitable ventures, but even 
the most artistic merchant has to face his annual 
balance-sheet ; and so it follows that the designer, 
if he is to find acceptance with the different trades, 
has a double duty—to art first, but also to com- 
merce. Some of the metal 
well designed, showing a peculiarly sympathetic 
treatment, with no sharp edges to be damaged or 
to inflict damage, beauty of form being obtained 
The finger-plates by 


work exhibits were 


by mass rather than line. 


Miss Harvey, mirror frame by Miss Muir-Wood, 
candle sconce and white metal jewel casket by 
Miss Dewar, all of which we illustrate, are excellent 
in design and execution, and worthy of study. 


PLAQUE 
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Reference should also be made to Miss Dorothy 
Smyth’s two charming low-relief heads in gesso on 
wood panels. Unfortunately these do not come 
out well in reproduction, or we would have pleasure 
in illustrating them. Too high praise can hardly 
be given to the reserved and dreamy treatment, 
combined with a wholesome sweetness of spirit, 
which confer distinction on this lady’s work. The 
exhibits of embroideries were numerous and of 
great merit. A few specimens are illustrated here. 
As most of the embroideries were evidently 
conceived as schemes of colour, they suffer 
greatly by translation into black and white ; 
but although they lose some of the charm due to 
their refined and harmonious colouring, the quali- 
ties of the design are in no way impaired. They 
are absolutely suitable for expression by the 
needle, and preserve all the best traditions of the 
art. When examined in detail the well-considered 
forms, the contrast between line and plant forms, 
and in others the skilful arrangement of intricate 
lines, commend the highest admiration. 

It is impossible to notice all the works of 
merit exhibited, but the injustice thereby wrought 

is due entirely to the 
limited space at our dis- 
posal. 

It is officially notified 
that all applications for 
space at the Glasgow 
International Exhibition, 
which is to be opened 
in May, 1901, must be 
lodged not later than the 
1st of June with the 
General Manager, Mr. 
H. A. Hedley. There 
are in all eight classes, 
embracing 
mining, industrial design 


agriculture, 


and manufactures, ma- 
chineryand labour-saving 
motion, 

trans- 


appliances in 
locomotion and 
port, marine engineer- 
ing and_ shipbuilding, 
lighting and heating, 
science, education, mu- 
sic, sports and sporting 
appliances. 

Separate sections will 
be devoted to women’s 
exhibits, archeology and 
fine art. 
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SMOKER’S CABINET 


BY W. STEVENSON 


FRENCH CARICATURIST : 
LOUIS MORIN. BY HENRY 
BOUCHER. 


ONE phrase, and that used in its most manifest 
sense, suffices to describe the subject of this article : 
Louis Morin is an artist. In him we find all the ex- 
ceptional qualities, so rare in these days, which go 
to make up the true artist. 

The original and quite personal nature of his 
work causes one something like surprise at this 
century-end, for there is that about it which would 
suggest that the author was even now carrying on 
the tradition of the maitres galants of the eighteenth 
century, but in the spirit of the present day. 

Morin is incontestably the direct descendant of 
the incomparable and glorious masters, chief among 
whom for all time are Watteau, Fragonard and 
Chardin. 
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Yet not to them alone does he owe all 


Louis Morin 





his genius. 


Some of his most seductive gifts were 
inspired by the brilliant illustrators of that period : 
Marillier, Saint-Aubin, Gravelot, Eisen, Debucourt 


and others. The Italians, too, had a certain 
influence over Morin, particularly Tiepolo, Longhi 
and Canaletto, who appealed to him strongly and 
with the happiest results. In fact, he neglected 
none of the sources whence he might derive in- 
spiration ; and thus, without any slavish imitation, 
he developed the manner and the style which 
characterise his most delicate and beautiful art. 
Far from confining himself to one art, or to one 
particular groove thereof, Morin tried his gifted 
hand in all directions. Above all else, Morin is 
an illustrator, that is certain; and I shall have 
more to say on that point presently. But he 
began with architecture, then turned his atten- 
tion to sculpture (as witness his delicate anil 
charming piece Le Moineau de Lesbie, his Bacchante, 
and his bronze portraits); he 
had no 


the little pastel stick, 


next showed 
terrors for him; nor 
wielded with a fanciful 
grace which was far from ordinary. Needless 
to add, he knows how to paint, and that is 
the least of all. 


that etching 


Morin is a most amusing and 
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“LE FERMIER DE JOUY” ILLUSTRATION FOR THE “* FIGARO ILLUSTRE ” 


subtle omériste. His shadow pictures, seen more 
than once at the “Chat Noir,” were a delight 
to those best qualified to judge. Also he has 
turned to caricature, and handled it with genuine 
humour. Lastly, and this is not the least of 
his merits, he possesses a clever, vivid, amusing 
pen, and amid his sparkling lines of prose he will 
dash off little illustrations which speak for them- 
selves and need no interpreter. 

It would be a grave error to suppose that all 
these resources, all these manifestations of great 
talent, find expression hastily and off-hand. Morin 
is too cultured for that, and far too conscientious. 
While he observes and depicts life in its lighter 
aspects, he never strays beyond the limits of truth 
and reason, nor loses sight of the true significance 
There can be no pettiness in art 
Morin understands full 


of his subject. 
when it is treated thus. 
well, and has well exemplified, the sound truth that 
treatment in art is purely relative. 

In order, then, to see the nature and the scope 
of Morin’s art, let us proceed to examine his work 


as concisely as we may 


BY LOUIS MORIN 


Louis Morin was born in Paris in 1855. His 
father, formerly tutor in one of the great Neapolitan 
families, took his boy a long way on the road of 
knowledge After his death the son completed his 
education by two years of study at Versailles and 
at Stanislas—the two most miserable years of his 
life, Morin declares! Then, approaching art 
much against the wish of his family—from its 
severest side, he applied himself to architecture, 
which proved to be a roundabout way of reaching 
that which he felt germinating within him. The 
family opposition deprived him of a master; indeed, 
he had the rare advantage of escaping the influence 
of any one teacher in particular, and at the same 
time of having the benefit of instruction from them 
all—not the teachers of class-room or studio, but 
the great mute Masters whose lessons are to be 
had every day for nothing in our museums and 
gallerizs. He learned to study, too, in Nature’s 
lovely book, in the streets and fields, and amid the 
rich profusion of the libraries. 

Starting in this fashion, it was harder for Morin 
than for most men to make a good beginning. 
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The supple fancifulness of his pencil, however, 
stood him in good stead, and enabled him to turn 
out caricatures or droll stories which were eagerly 
taken by the illustrated papers, especially “ La 
Caricature” and “ Le Chat Noir.” But Morin had 
larger views, and longed for more scope. He paid 
several visits to an old relative in Brittany, and 
became acquainted with the country and _ its 
inhabitants, while falling a victim to the fascination 
of this most impressive district. The effect was 
speedily manifest, whereas in others the same 
scenery produced the poorest and most perfunctory 
results. An amusing little story was the outcome 
of these visits. It was entitled “ Jeannik” (1883), 
and the author embellished it with 87 drawings 
which gave an excellent idea of the Breton types 
of the 18th century. 

Already the young artist had shown a marked 
partiality for that age of grace. He put his 
whole self into “Jeannik”; and let him perfect 
his methods, alter his composition, how he will, 
character and the personality are evident to all 
beholders. Next, in another volume, he attempts 
the picturesque and draws many amusing costumes. 
He records, in his ingenious way, the history of a 
family throughout two centuries, from the time of 
Louis XIII. to the Wars of the Republic, under 
the unpicturesque style of “Ie Cabaret du Puits- 


DESIGN FOR A PANTOMIME CAR FOR A CARNIVAL PROCESSION 
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sans-vin” (g5 drawings, 1885), and contrived to 
infuse so much vitality and general merit into the 
work that the French Académie had to recognise 
the effort by “ crowning ” it. 

Morin cannot be content with mere studio work ; 
he must needs go out, and see for himself. 

A great longing to explore the vast domain of 
art has long possessed him, so with an old friend 
and rare travelling companion, Léon B » he 
starts for Italy. The impression he received was 
rapid, but very sure. Florence, that inexhaustible 
mine of highest art, took him captive at once ; but 
the grandeur of Rome failed to impress him much : 
its heaviness seemed to weigh him down. Naples 
pleased and intoxicated him, while Venice filled 
the young artist with wonder, and assumed com- 
plete possession of him. How could it be other- 
wise? For he who is not impressed by Venice is 
assuredly a confirmed dullard. 

The results of this journey (1885) found delight- 
ful expression in “Les Amours de Gilles” (1889), a 
story of a bygone age, wherein we meet all the 
figures of Italian comedy. Morin depicts their 
amorous intrigues, shows us the dissolute nobles, 
the equally /égéves ladies of the time; now tickles 
us with broadly comic scenes, now touches us with 
the love-sickness of Columbine, the interest of it all 
being increased and stimulated by his exquisite 
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Louis 


drawings—light, graceful, piquant—in a _ word, 
Venetian: drawings such as one would have ex- 
pected from none but a real child of the city of the 
Doges. 

This volume, containing 178 drawings (the 
number had originally been fixed at 125) is certainly 
the most complete revelation Morin has given us 
of his gifts, both literary and pictorial. Never has 
he attained a higher degree of fancy and grace, 
verve and wit. Whatever he may do in the future, 
with added knowledge, he will never again display 
in sO spontaneous a profusion the great gifts 
called forth in this delightful book by the seduc- 
tions of his Venetian environment. 

In order that there might be no misconception 
as to his intentions, Morin classed the three works 
to which I have alluded under the general title of 
‘ Histoires d’autrefois,” thus reserving for a future 
date the ideas he had formed on our life of to-day. 

While fascinating their elders, Morin has not 
neglected the children. He them, and 
delights to invent fairy-talés* to excite their little 
brains. ‘‘La légende de Robert-le-Diable” (1886), a 


loves 


Morin 





quarto album, containing 53 drawings, was com- 
posed for their benefit, while “ Le Cabaret du Puits- 
sans-vin” was also in a way intended for young 
people. Subsequently he illustrated “Les Aven- 
tures de Pikepikecornegramme” and “ Dansons la 
Capucine,” by Arstne Alexandre. 

With all this fine achievement to his credit 
Morin is far from being neglected by the more 
enlightened of our publishers, who eagerly demand 
his invaluable aid. It is all to the honour of 
M. Decaux that he should have contrived to keep 
the writer-artist almost continuously employed. 
For example, Morin is regularly entrusted by him 
with numerous drawings for his sumptuous 
magazine, the “ Revue des Lettres et des Arts,” 
to the pages of which one must turn to form an 
idea of Morin’s versatility and knowledge. 

Jules Chéret, Willette, Riviére, and Caran 
d’Ache, among other artists of the highest rank, 
were quick to appreciate Morin’s gifts, and Félix 
Buhot has long been one of his strongest sup- 
porters. Chéret and Morin fraternised speedily, 
and a deep friendship soon sprang up between 
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Louis Morin 


them. Morin was also a friend of Jules Chéret’s 
brother Joseph, the admirable artist in clay, who 
died prematurely to the intense regret of all who 
knew him. 

In 1889 Morin took his annual holiday in 
Brittany with two friends, being joined afterwards 
by Jules Chéret. First they spent a few days at 
Beg-Meil, travelling thence through old Armorique, 
drinking deep of all the enchanting and picturesque 
scenery around, and profiting largely by the lesson 
that magic land offers to all who have eyes to see. 
It was a fine holiday, and produced an abundant 
harvest of rare impressions. 

The following year the same little party found 
themselves in their favourite spot, Venice, and 
Chéret had to be initiated into the mysteries of 
that marvel of life and art. 
the constant round of work prevented Morin from 


Afterwards, however, 


indulging in these salutary and instructive excur- 
sions. It was about this period he succumbed to 
the fascinations of the pastel—a happy circumstance 
to which we owe many lovely works. Moreover 
thanks to the influence of certain art publishers, 
notably Conquet and Rouquette, it became the 
fashion among our bibliophiles, or bibliomaniacs, 
to demand that Morin should put pen-drawings or 
water-colours in the margins of their treasures, in 
order to make them altogether unique. Many a 
library contains examples of the precious work 
thus produced by Louis Morin. 

In 1890, the “Chat Noir” being then at its 
zenith, Salis invited Morin to produce some 
shadow-pictures. The result was seen the same 
year in his Carnaval de Venise (produced in 
collaboration with Maurice Vaucaire), Perrot 
Pornographe (1892), Le Rot débarque (1894), 
and Richepin’s Z’honnéte Gendarme (1896)—a 
series of little scenes remarkable for humour and 
biting criticism, wrapt up in the airiest guise. In 
1891, other ombres by Morin, styled Au Dahomey 
were presented by the artist to the Musée Grévin. 

Still Morin stuck to his pen and his pencil, and 
began a fresh series with Vier//e Jdylle, a set of 
delicate original etchings published by Conquet. 
These were followed by Ze fetit Chien de la 
(Théophile Gautier), Les Cerisettes 
1892), a light treatise on the little ouvritres of 
Paris; Charles Nodier’s Ze Dernier chapitre de 
mon roman ; the Vingt masques of M. Vaucaire, 
and the Dimanches Parisiens, a fine study by 
Morin, enhanced by Lepére’s tasteful wood-blocks. 
All this time Morin had kept up his connection 
with the ‘* Revue Illustrée,” the ‘‘ Figaro Illustré,” 
and the “Saint-Nicolas,” and to the last-named 
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periodical fell the 
good luck to publish 
Louis Morin’s last 
work, L’E£nfant 
Prodigue, a wonder- 
ful story for children, 
full of drawings in 
the artist’s best and 
most condensed 
manner. 

How could such 
a man remain 
indifferent to the 
artistic displays 
of costume such 
as the “Cour- 
rier Frangais” balls, 
the guafz’arts revels, 
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and the carnival  fétes 
and cavalcades? He did 
not remain indifferent ; for 
spectacles of this kind 
appealed strongly to him. 
His ideas thereon are to be 
seen in his penultimate 
volume ‘“ Les Carnavals 
Parisiens,” a sound bit of 
critical work, an  educa- 
tional book, even, wherein 
Morin by his drawings 
showed in well-formulated 
style his sense of what 
these things are and what 
they should be. 

For some months past 
Morin has been putting his 
whole energy into a Scéne 
de riception a la Malmaison 
a Lépoque de Madame Bona- 
parte, intended for the 
Musée Grévin. Under his 
artistic guidance we may 
confidently ‘expect to have 
a perfect and an authentic 
picture of the period. 

Within the limited space 
at my disposal it is impos- 
sible to criticise Morin’s 
work as closely as I could 
desire; but, by way of 
conclusion to this cursory 
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sketch, I will attempt succinctly to sum up his 
career. 

Louis Morin is in everything and before every- 
thing a synthetist; he fixes an epoch, reveals a 
milieu far more effectually than an individual 
personage ; he is also what I will term an “un- 
realist,” and to him may justly be applied the 
felicitous criticism passed by Walter Pater on 
He de- 
. Sketching scenes from nature, 


Watteau in his ‘ Portraits Imaginaires ” 
“ 


scribes him as 


but with a sort of grace, and a marvellous gift of 


omission with regard to vulgar reality... .” More- 
over, Morin’s synthetic characteristics find expres- 
sion in divers ways—now graceful, now amusing, 
now pathetic, now broadly comic, or even strongly 
grotesque ; with charming ease and certainty he 
will touch even the most risky subject, yet never 
degenerate into mere triviality, of which he has a 
profound horror. As for bad or sickly art, he 
makes no attempt to hide his opinion thereon in 
“The 


land of Rabelais, and Callot and Moliére and La 


his fore-word to ‘‘Les Carnavals Parisiens.” 


Fontaine, and Watteau and Fragonard and Gautier 
has not become so completely subjugated by 
Germany as to be indifferent to gaiety and grace 
and colour and brightness and wit and good sense 
—to say nothing of that touch of folly indispensable 
The fact is that 
in the matter of art and criticism he has not been 


to every reasonable being, etc.” 


content to remain with Winkelman and Victor 


Cousin ! 
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Far from it. No art formula finds him indifferent 
or unappreciative. While he has closely followed, 
and still closely follows, the work of all our illus- 
trators,* he has not been sparing in his admi- 
ration for foreign draughtsmen of note—such as 
Menzel, Rops, Abbey, Vierge, and others—always 
showing a _ marked those in 
whose work lifelike gesture and personality are 


preference for 


conspicuous, and in which the method employed 
is honest and significant. 

The judgment I have thus inadequately ex- 
pressed will, I feel sure, speedily receive general 
sanction, for about the time these lines appear in 
print the firm of Ollendorff will be offering to the 
public “ Les Confidences d’une Aieule” by Abel 
Hermant, and Doucet’s “‘ Douze Pantomimes,” 
both adorned by Morin’s pencil, and will also be 
inviting ‘“‘ M. ‘Tout le Monde” to visit the galleries 
in the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, and judge for 
himself of the many and the real merits of this 
most delicate artist. They deserve to be pro- 
claimed aloud and universally, to compensate for 
the feebleness of the praise I have been attempting 


to bestow; but will “ Mr. Everybody,” whose 


sagacity in matters of this sort is occasionally open 


to doubt, be capable of appreciating these said 
merits ? 
HENRI BOUCHER. 


* A volume of criticism by Morin on certain of his 
contemporaries, entitled ‘‘Quelques artistes de ce temps” 
2 1 I 
has been published. 











HE ORNAMENTATION OF 

TEXTILES. M ME. PAUL 

ERRERA’S COLLECTION AT 
BRUSSELS. BY OCTAVE MAUS. 


In the vast domain of decorative art, the 


ornamentation of textile fabrics forms a subject of 


study at once one of the most attractive and one 
of the most instructive. Therein one may trace 
stage by stage the successive evolutions of taste 
from the remotest times; therein are reflected as 
in a clear mirror all the contributions of the 
various ages towards the development of what we 
term “decorative feeling.” 

The history of textile work is inextricably mingled 
with that of humanity itself, revealing as it does, 
here the evidence of religious life, here again exact 
traces of the civil life of the nations. The mosaic 
law, as M. Dupont-Auberville reminds us, pre- 
scribed the use of embroidered ornaments on the 
sacred vestments, and many thousands of years 
before our era, the skilled workers of India and 
Egypt, Assyria and Phoenicia were producing, with 


The Ornamentation of Textiles 


a deftness worthy of our envy, textiles adorned 
with designs as beautiful and as delicate as any our 
finest artists can show to-day. The Egyptians and 
the Babylonians reserved their cotton for use in 
the manufacture of sacerdotal robes, mortuary 
wrappings and other religious purposes, while linen 
was employed for articles of luxury or every-day 
wear. They confined themselves to these two 
branches of the textile industry, for China had 
long held a monopoly in silk, which, however, 
introduced into Egypt some two or three centuries 
before the Christian era, rapidly spread over the 
entire East. 

From Egypt the Greeks brought back with them 
the art of weaving, and the importance assumed in 
Rome by the A/umarit, the firvgiones and the 
tinctores is well known. ‘The industry sought 
refuge at a later period in the cloister and the 


convent, to escape the devastating influences of 


foreign invasion and public tumult. Sumptuous 
appointments became general in the Church, and 
this had a decisive influence on the textile industry. 
Hence arises the introduction of gold and silver 


threads into the ornamented woof of the priestly 
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FIG. 2.—SICILIAN: SILK AND GOLD 


vestments. A striking contrast this to Christ’s 
poor robe of brown serge and the camel’s hair 
loin-cloth of John the Baptist ! 
Crusades spread the new artistic movement through- 
out Europe. Italy and France became inspired 
by the novel elements derived from the fertile 
sources of the East, while Spain—with Andalusia 
rivalling Persia itself in the luxury of its ornamented 
fabrics—followed the path indicated by the Arabs. 

The Renaissance brought into touch the artist 
and the craftsman, and the most celebrated masters 
of the day, both in Italy and in France, thought it 
in no way derogatory to devote their genius—as in 
our own time William Morris and his colleagues 


Later still, the 


devoted theirs—to the invention of designs for 
materials. Hence, in the fourteenth and 


6 


textile 
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fifteenth centuries, sprang 


an admirable growth of 
art which invests the woven 
that period 
interest 


products of 
with everlasting 
and value. 

The invention of zn- 
diennes, or calicoes—cloths 
printed first on the wood- 
block principle, and later 
from copper-plates — gave 
fresh impulse to the textile 
industry about the close of 
the seventeenth century ; 
but the decorative taste of 
the day was for the most 
poor that the 
process cannot be said to 


part so 


have had a fair chance. 
One must go back to 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and _ sixteenth 
centuries to discover origi- 
nal and typical decorative 
compositions. Here we 
find 
frequently 
diversely applied. 
thirteenth century the types 
were ordinarily the lion and 
symbolical of 


the same elements 
repeated and 


In the 


the eagle, 
force and majesty; the lion 
and the goose, to signify 
strength combined with 
prudence ; or the lion and 
the dove, representing 
power and gentleness in 
one. Occasionally figures 
of angels were introduced into the designs. In 
the next century we find the aster employed in 
infinite forms, together with an ornamental style 
borrowed from that of the workers in iron. 
The weaver’s art reached its apogee at this 
period. Later the decorative schemes based on 
flora and fauna gave place to others, in which 
were incorporated scrolls and rings and floral 
ornaments geometrical in design. This brings 
us to the seventeenth century, where we find 
landscapes and uprooted trees, birds on the wing 
or at rest, none of these bearing the stamp of 
sincerity of the earlier times. Still worse 
was the eighteenth century, with its ribbons 
and shells and rock-work, its feathers and serpen- 
figures, and its depressing pastorals, all of 
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FIG. 5.—BYZANTINE OR ITALIAN: SILK AND GOLD 


which dishonoured the materials on which they 
figured. 

The study of this most interesting phase of art, 
but cursorily glanced in my 


at which I have 


preceding remarks, has been undertaken with 
complete earnestness by Mme. Paul Errera, of 
Brussels, who, not content with being merely a 
charming mondaine, has devoted herself to the 
fascinating pursuit of collecting art textiles with 
seldom seen 
amateurs. Her col- 
lection was started in 


1891, most of the specimens 


an ardour 
among 


coming from Paris or from 
Spain or Italy. There are 
now nearly 500 articles in 
this fine collection, all 
methodically classed and 
artistically arranged in their 
glass cases. 

A well-arranged catalogue 
adds much to the interest of 
this almost unique display. 
The most ancient specimens 
of textile work in Madame 
Errera’s collection are of Cop- 
tic origin, while the most 
recent date from the end 
of the eighteenth century. 
There are a few pieces of old 
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FIG. 6.—ITALIAN: SILK AND GOLD 





embroidery of great 
value, but apart from 
these the collection 
consists exclusively of 
ornamental textile work. 


With a spirit of gene- 
rosity worthy of more 
frequent imitation, 
Madame Errera has re- 
cently presented a part 
and promised the rest 
of her treasures to the 
Musée des Arts Deéecor- 
atifs et Industriels in 
Brussels. A brief de- 
scription of some of the 
most, important speci- 
mens, with a few repro- 
ductions, may therefore 
be of interest :— 

Fig. 1. This is a 
beautiful fabric in light, 
double-faced silk, striped 
with yellow and blue 


XIII.—XIV. CENTURY 


and violet on a ground of deige. It is orna- 
mented with birds, affronéés, with Arabic inscrip- 
tions on their wings, a pendant hanging from the 
mouth, and the feet tied. In the interstices are 
palm-leaves s¢y/isés, decorated in the centre by a 
head and by a cross at the circumference. These 
designs are done in outline. 

According to Mme. Errera, this stuff is of Italian 
manufacture of the twelfth century. 
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Fig. 2. 
stance, in dark blue colour and well-preserved gold. 
The design has very little relief. We discover 
birds, affronts, perched on a closed pomegranate 
and separated by palm-leaves, while above their 
wings are flowers of six petals. In the spaces 
are palm-leaves. The ornamentation is done in 
twisted gilt gold-beaters’ skin. 

Is this of Sicilian origin ? 


The second example is a stout sub- 


Mme. Errera is of 
that opinion, which is also supported by Professor 
Freunberger, Conservator of the Diisseldorf 
Gallery, who says that materials of this sort, with 
exclusively metallic designs, come from Palermo, 
whence in the thirteenth century proceeded crafts- 
men to Lucca where they began to work in poly- 
chrome. Moreover, M. Forrer, of Strasburg, 
assures us that in Italy the textiles adorned with 
metals had but little relief, while in Spain the relief 
was very pronounced. M. F. Fischbach (in his 
work “Die Geschichte der Textilkunst,” p. 184) 
holds that the material in question is either Saracen 
or Greek, or else proceeds from Asia Minor—a 
somewhat indefinite verdict! As to their period, 
it would be interesting to compare these designs 
with the mosaics in the chamber of King Roger in 
the palace of Palermo, which dates from Norman 
times—the twelfth century. 
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Fig. 3. } This piece of stuff, of which a repro- 
duction is given, appears to bear a great similarity 
to No. 2, although it is, I believe, Spanish, and of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

On a ground of dark blue we have a gold design 
in strong relief, representing foliage united by 
branches and surmounted by birds, affronéés, and 
separated by a palm leaf, above which is another 
palm leaf of smaller size. 

Fig. 4. A pink silk piece, with design in 
gilt gold-beaters’ skin in low relief. It repre- 
sents a figure of a dog lying under the shade 
of the “ Hom,” or tree of life, while an eagle is 
swooping down on him. This particular tree is 
one of the old symbols in Oriental as in Occi- 
dental art. 

Mme. Errera considers this to be Italian work 
of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The eagle 
is certainly drawn with a sure hand, and its wings are 
boldly marked and detailed. At an earlier period 
than that suggested here, wings were usually repre- 
sented by solid masses without detail. The central 
flower on the tree is identical with the aster seen 
on the material shown on the central plate of 
page 16 in Dupont-Auberville’s “ L’ Ornement du 
Tissu,” and referred to by the author as being 
fourteenth-century work. Fischbach also mentions 
similar compositions, which he places in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

A piece of fine white silk ornamented 
with birds, closely affrond¢és, with averted heads 
and a leaf in the beak. 


Fig. 5. 


There is a geometrical 
The birds are perched 
on a sort of palm leaf terminated by a smaller 
one. 


design on the breast. 


The palm leaf is decorated with vine 
leaves, and on the upper part of the handle is 
a cherub. The design is in gold for the most 
part, but the claws, the heads, and the medallion 
are in Zeige. 

Is this Byzantine or Italian? The palm 
leaf is worked in relief, which inclines one to 
favour the Byzantine theory, but there is evi- 
dence on the other side such as to make one 
hesitate on that point. For example, M. Ch. 
de Linas, in his ‘‘ Chasubles conservées 4 Saint- 
Rambert-sur-Loire” (Ancient priestly Vestments, 
Paris, 1862), arrives at the conclusion that the 
Eastern art workers avoided as far as possible 
the use of straight lines generally, and intersect- 
ing angles in particular. Now the tails of these 
birds are quite straight, as are the bands across 
their breasts. Fischbach, however, describes a 
piece of work almost exactly similar in every 
respect as Byzantine in origin and Saracen in 














FIG. 10.—PERSIAN: SILK XVI. 


style. Who shall decide? The period is almost 
indubitably thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

Fig. 6. A specimen of unbleached silk. The 
design, in gold, represents palm trees of various 
sizes, with birds of paradise amid the branches. 
This would appear to be Chinese, particularly from 
the manner in which the birds’ tails are treated, 
and in the method of their flight. Doubtless this 
is the composition of an Italian artist under the 
immediate influence of far Eastern models. Mme. 
Errera thinks this is fourteenth- or fifteenth- 
century work, because at that period palm 
trees in undulating lines often figured in textile 
designs. 

Fig. 7. Here the design is in gilt gold-beaters’ 
skin in high relief, the material being silk with 
a warp of éru thread. In concentric ovals are 
hippocamps, affrontés, slaking their thirst in 
a pool. The ovals are indented, and their 


exterior portion is ornamented by foliage, and by 
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grotesque heads or mascarons. This 
is probably Sicilian work of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

Fig. 8. The bands of which this 
is a specimen, were intended to 
serve as crosses on the chasubles, 
as shoulder-knots for the copes, and 
also to deck the upper and lower 
extremities of the dalmatica and the 
sleeves. The fragment now repro- 
duced belonged to a dalmatica. It 
is composed of linen and silk of 
green foundation, and bears a 
design, in gilt gold-beaters’ skin and 
white, representing the kneeling 
Virgin adoring the infant Jesus, 
while two angels bear on their heads 
a double baldaquin. The upper 
portion of the design contains the 
legend Verbum caro factum est. 
This is certainly Florentine work 
of the fifteenth century. In many 
Tuscan paintings of that date one 
finds the same style of grouping, 
even the same arrangement of 
garments. Dr. Bock attributes it 
to the School of Ghirlandajo. 

Fig. 9. A band of pink silk. 
The design, in green and gilt gold- 
beaters’ skin, represents Christ ap- 
pearing to the kneeling Magdalen. 
CENTURY The Saviour holds a banner in one 

hand, and with the other makes the 

sign of benediction. The figures 
are separated by a tree, and above is a starry sky. 
This composition recalls the German or Flemish 
paintings of the fifteenth century, and it evidently 
belongs to the same period. 

Fig. 10. This curious specimen of Persian work 
is of “Ottoman ” style, in silk and gold, the ground 
being white, red and gold, and the design in alter- 
nated red and white. According to Geheimrath 
Lessing, conservator of the Berlin Gallery of 
Industrial Art, the white portions were formerly 
in gold. The subject of the design recalls the 
well-known Persian story of the Princess Leily and 
the poet Maynun. M. Lessing assigns this work 
to the sixteenth century. Persian it certainly is. 

I might have multiplied examples of these works, 
for Madame Errera’s collection contains a great 
number of remarkable “documents.” I was of 
opinion, however, that a few specimens, chosen 
more or less at random, would suffice to give an 
idea of the special interest attaching to this textile 
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museum, and would inspire 
some of the readers of THE 
Srup1o with a desire to visit 
it, and examine its contents 
minutely. 

OctavE MAus. 


STUDIO-TALK 
(From our own Corre- 
spondents. ) 
ONDON.—It is the 
custom of our 
Government offi- 
cials to struggle to 
make reasons for not doing 
things they obviously ought 
to do. When the particular 
thing they ought to do in- 
volves the encouragement 
of art, their struggles to 
shelve the whole matter 
become quite painful. As 


an illustration of this, the 
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case of Albert Moore’s , 1) 
designs for the mosaic 
panels in the Central Hall ; 
of the Houses of Parlia- | 
. . fae 
ment is worth noting. : 
‘ ; “2 
These designs were pre- : | |NZ 
yared by him some time ; Hea 
pé y See 
in the sixties, and have Ka 
been in the possession of : hoa 
the Board of Works ever ae 
since. ‘Two or three years L bea] 
ago the suggestion was 


made that the completion 
of the panels was about 
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due, so the officials have 








examined the drawings 
and have decided they pctiaal 
would like a little more 
" 7 _ DESIGN FOR MOSAIC 
detail in them. Seven 
years ago Albert Moore 
died. 


During the winter English artists have been 
put to a rude trial. They have been judged by a 
new and severe public, a public whose mind had 
been invigorated by the bracing stress and strain 
of a grave national crisis ; and none can say with 
truth that their work as a whole has seemed any- 


thing but trivial in comparison with the stern 
manliness of temper called forth by the war 
and 


its anxieties. Indeed, many people now 
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perceive, for the first time, that artists seldom feel 
called upon to show a deep sympathy for the 
immense drama of actual life. Some, as though 
afraid of human realities, try to live fastidiously 
“in an isle of dreams”; while many of those who 
do profess to be realists seem much too senti- 
mental, too boudoir-like and epicene, when their 
realism is contrasted with that, say, of Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones.” The truth is, they have for long 
been debilitated by their excessive fondness for 
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Wimperis, and Leslie 


Thomson ; but perhaps 
the most refreshing suc- 
cesses of all are won by 
two Scotchmen, Messrs. R. 
B. Nisbet and Alexander 
MacBride, 


whose _ land- 


scape art has not yet 
become a habit, like that 
of some other important 
members of the 
As to 


figure subjects, they are 


Royal 
Institute. the 
mostly of a retrospective 
like Mr. 


Guard-room 


character, 
Gregory’s 
Dandy, an exquisitely- 
painted little picture. 
You will look in vain for 
something at all memor- 
able as a piece of to-day’s 


history nobly realised. 


The new English Art 
Club has got together for 
its spring exhibition one 
of the 





best and most 





varied collections of 
pictures and drawings 
that it has presented for 
There 


show none 


some little while. 
is about the 
of that aspect of uni 
formity of intention and 


effort that has more than 














once during recent years 


diminished the 








value of 
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delicacy of sentiment, as if that alone were the 
divinely-appointed end of all art. 


This applies to the present exhibition of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. In 
this show there are certainly some good things 
but the average level of achievement is insipid, 
and that 
may be 


is inexcusable. Among the landscapes 
work by Messrs. 


Evans, E. M. 


found some good 


Weedon, J. 


Aumonier, Bernard 








the assertions of the view 
of the 
that are 


younger s« hool 
made at the 
Dudley Gallery by this 


BY ALBERT MOORE society. More indepen 


dence of thought and 


more marked _indi- 
viduality of practice are evident in the majority 
of the works that have been’ put on view; and 
quite a large proportion of them deserve the 
highest praise as thoroughly successful attempts to 
combine harmoniously older traditions with the 
Mr. P. W. 


Steer’s portrait group of A/rs. Cyril Butler and her 


more modern methods of practice. 


Children, for instance, is, despite its extremely up- 
to-date manner, full of evidence of admirable care 
for elegance of arrangement; and Mr. W. W. 
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Russell’s Zady in Black is based with conspicuous 
intelligence upon the work of the greater masters 
of portrait painting. The three little pictures of 
Mr. H. Tonks; the finely-composed Durham from 
the River, by Mr. George Thomson; the snow 
scenes by Mrs. Hartrick and Mr. Francis Bate ; 
the Pastora/, by Mr. Arthur Tomson; and the 
other landscapes by Mr. J. L. Henry, Mr. P. W. 
Steer, Mr. James Charles, Mr. Bertram Priestman, 
and Mr. Moffat Lindner, are all marked by true 
insight into nature’s effects, and by sound sense of 


style. Some admirable watercolours by Mr. 


H. B. Brabazon, Mr. A. W. Rich, and Mr. Francis 
James, are also of great value in the exhibition, 


and add appreciably to its importance. By way 
of special attractions, a couple of magnificent 
landscapes by M. Claude Monet, and two works 
by Mr. Holman Hunt, are included. 

The set of panels in coloured relief by Mr. 
Anning Bell need a few words of explanation. 
They were executed for a gentleman in Paris who 
wished to give names to certain rooms in his 
house. The panels are fixed in the wall outside 
the doors, and in each one the name of a room is 
indicated by a symbol—the wild rose, for example, 
and the tulip and the honeysuckle. It is impos- 
sible to give a clear idea of the schemes of colour, 

as Mr. Bell’s 
tints are ad- 
mirably bro- 








ken. In one 
panel, that of 
the wild rose, 
the ground is 
dull blue, the 
hair 
brown, the 
dress pale 
yellow with 
a greenish 
over-tint, and 
the shield 
a greenish 
blue. The 
flowers upon 
itare pinkish. 
But this des- 
cription con- 
veys no im- 
pression of 
the general 
effect, and 
we shall em- 
ploy our time 
to better pur- 
pose by con- 
sidering 
some of 
the remarks 
which Mr. 
Bell has writ- 
ten and pub- 
lished on the 
subject of 
colour relief. 


warm 
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The follow- 


ing short 
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STENCILLED WALL DECORATION BY 


quotation will be helpful to a great many students: 

“The masses of colour,” says Mr. Bell, “are the 
first things to be settled, and one has to remember 
that it is the shape of the mass as a whole rather 
In 


must re- 


than the outline of it that affects the eye. 


modelling a head, for instance, one 


member that the hair, if it is to be coloured 
at all strongly, will tell as a mass against the face 
and neck, and both will tell against the background ; 


the proportion and shape of the mass of hair, then, 


Studio-T alk 


must be arranged for in 


relation to the size and 
shape of the face and neck, 
instead of treating the 


head as a whole in relation 
to the background. Again, 
as different parts of a dress 





and different materials will 


be coloured differently, 


each must be looked at as 
a‘separate patch and de- 
signed accordingly. A 
piece of work which looks 
quite well from the sculp- 
tor’s point of view before it 
is coloured will often be 
found to have gone all to 
pieces when the colour is 
applied. Another 
point, to 


that 


very important 


my mind, is there 





should always be a distinct 
edge of modelling where 
there is to be an edge of 
colour. To see two masses 


of colour touching each 


without differ- 


other any 


ence of plane always gives 
RAYMENT 


KATHERINE an 


think, and 


unpleasant feeling, I 
should 


This 


be 


avoided. does not 
apply necessarily to patterns painted on drapery, 
or elsewhere, or to work coloured in a vague and 
floating manner, but it certainly does apply when 
the colouring is bold and rich.” 


For the rest, Mr. Bell uses a wax medium, and 
prepares the surface of the plaster by working over 
weak 


rather a solution of * 


** At first the plaster 


it several times with 
shellac in methylated spirits. 


soaks up the liquid very quickly, then more slowly, 
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and at last not at all; the 
spirit evaporates, and the 
shellac is left.” 





Illustrations are given 
(p. 267) of two designs for 
stencilling by Miss Ray- 
ment. Miss Rayment has 
a good eye for colour, and 
her designs arenearly always 
fortunate in treatment. 





Mr. Fisher in his book- 
plate (p. 271) takes for 
his subject the Angel Az- 
rafel, whose heart’s strings 
are a lute, and whose music 
is the sweetest of all God’s 
creatures. Behind, at the 
edge of the wood, there 
are figures typical of love, 
youth, and youthful sorrow; 
while down the River of 
Time a boat sails slowly, 
bearing onwards to the 
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Unknown the dead body of a man who has 
lived to extreme old age. Like everything that 
Mr. Fisher does, this book-plate is full of thought. 


The charming book-plates of Mr. Harold Nelson 
(pages 269 and 270) are touched with a lighter 
spirit. In them there is nothing mystical, nothing 
“other-worldly.” They are bright and spirited, 
while in beauty of drawing it would be hard to 
find their equals among modern book - plates. 
Those of the medizval knights in armour have 
a strong rhythm of line admirably in keeping with 
the subject. 





ALMOUTH. — Academically considered, 

I suppose no town in the United King- 

dom is so favoured as Falmouth; out 

of the three or four artists who have 

chosen this most delightful of western seaports as 
their home, two have now the privilege of associat- 
ing with the elder brethren of Burlington House, 
Mr. H. S. Tuke being the last painter who has 
been drawn into this serene atmosphere, where the 
juries cease from troubling, and Well, Mr. 
Tuke richly deserves whatsoever of peace with 





honour there is in his selection, and I do not 
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believe anyone grudges him his distinction except, 
perhaps, some of those cynical friends who couple 
an artist’s downhill progress with this immunity 
from the common lot of competition. Mr. Tuke 
is, however, an artist of a peculiar personal bent, 
and an unswerving allegiance to his ideals, so let 
us hope these cynical friends will find in him an 
exception to their rule. This year he has painted a 
picture of the type which, I suppose, will be called 
his classic style. It is a figure of Mercury, pausing 
for a moment on a rocky shore, resting, I take it, 
after some mighty flight. It has been objected to 
me that Mr. Tuke’s Greek personages are not 
Greek ; that his classic vein is not classic; that 
they are just English men and girls posing as such. 
And this always seems to me very trivial; Mr. 
Tuke has his message as an artist, and that message 
is not to help us to any visualising of Greek 
mythology, but simply to give us pleasure in those 
270 


things that give him pleasure. The air, the sun, 
the sea; he loves to watch sun-smitten flesh tones 
contrasted with the changing ocean lines, and he 
cares very little for the peg upon which to hang his 
If his figures are not Greek, well, neither 
were the Old Masters Greek, nor were their Gospel 
subjects in the least suggestive of the East. They 
painted the men and women of their own land and 
time with what art they might, and left the subject 
to be discussed by the critics, and Mr. Tuke does 
much the same. Whether or not I prefer his 


motive. 


frankly modern pictures is another story. 


Mr. C. Napier Hemy is a fortunate man. His 
house, his studios, his surroundings—but I am not 
an interviewer, and so I will spare my readers the 
envious pangs that they must experience if I were 
to descant upon these things. Even, however, in 
his pictures he is fortunate ; fortunate in his sub- 


ject. Some men seek far afield for subjects, some 
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Hemy has painted in tem- 





| a8 


Vat pas 





pora ; but by the time these 
lines are in print readers of 
THE Stup10 will be able to 
study it for themselves on 
the Royal 


the walls of 


Academy. 





Mr. W. Ayerst Ingram 
has also felt the spell of 
the Manacles, and has 
painted a powerful picture 
of that grisly reef, but in 
it is seen from 

the late after 


this case 
the shore ; 
noon sun is falling on the 
jagged teeth of the sea 
monster, and also here and 
there among the masses of 
green water that are curling 
in white crested waves to 
wards the land. He has 
also a blue sea rolling in 
leisurely undulations ; above 


it there is 








a serene sky, 
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and a stretch of sunny cliff 
strikes across from theright 





hand side. N. G. 
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have them thrust upon them almost at their doors. 
Near the gateway of the beautiful haven of Fal- 
mouth stand the grim Manacles, for no other 
purpose that I can imagine except to give Fal- 
mouth artists a subject. These terrible rocks 
recently lured two innocent steamers to their fate, 
and the world rang with the tragedy of one and 
the peril of the other. Then Mr. Napier Hemy 
saw his chance, and has painted a vessel of an 
old-world type speeding before the wind; the 
waves are rolling into the picture away from the 
eye, the sky is charged with drifting vapour, the 
vessel is crowded with figures, each at the post that 
is proper to him; the canvas is drawing for all it 
is worth—I believe this is correct sea language— 
when some one sees in the misty offing a familiar 
headland and a line of rocks and shouts “’Ware 
Voila! Space will not allow of my 


describing the panorama of Oporto, which Mr 


Manacles.” 


SY ALEXANDER FISHER 


The Unitarian 
Church in Ullett 
Road, _ recently 

completed from the designs 
of Messrs. T. Worthington and Son, of Manchester, 
is not only admirably planned, stately in its pro- 
portions, and refined in its various details, but con 
tains also much excellent decorative work in severat 
crafts. The oak work of the interior, done princi- 
pally by Messrs. Hatch and Sons, of Lancaster; the 
carved oak panel in the reredos, after Leonardo da 
Vinci’s fresco of Zhe Last Supper, executed by 
H. H. Martyn, of Cheltenham ; the stone and wood 
carving by Messrs. Earp and Hobbs, and the rich 
and beautiful stained glass windows designed by 
Sir E. Burne-Jones and carried out by Messrs. 
Wm. Morris and Co., all deserve especial notice. 
Conspicuous in the exterior embellishments is 
the embossed copper work entirely sheeting over 
the oak work and iron bands of the three doors 
has_ been 


leading into the west porch. ‘This 


designed and executed by R. LI. B. Rathbone. 
The colour of this copper work, a deep bronze- 
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BEATEN COPPER WORK 


brown at present, harmonises well with the Run- 


corn stone and Ruabon brick of the exterior. 

How this colour will be affected by time and the 
Liverpool atmosphere it is impossible to say. 

_ the 

Some small articles of beaten copper work by 

Mr. Rathbone are also reproduced here. 

They are finished in various tones of 


bronze colour with rich effect. 


OURNEMOUTH.—The Tenth 
Spring Exhibition of the 
Bournemouth Art Society, 
which was opened on the 
attended, 
The 


collection was an exceedingly creditable 


26th 
and 


March, 
the sales 


largely 
numerous. 


was 
were 


one, a large proportion of the work in 
water-colour being excellent, especially 
the contributions by Miss Sophia Beale, 
Miss Fenwick, Miss Hake, and Mrs. P. de 
Crespigny, the contribution by the latter, 
The Edge of the Forest, a study of beech 
trunks in early winter, being one of the 
of the exhibition. An 
study of foliage and stream 


gems autumn 
by Miss 
Agneta Smith certainly was entitled to 
the prize awarded to it by the Society. 
The contribution by Miss Kemp-Welch, 
An Idyll, New Forest, was charming as 
regards drawing, but lacked the attractive- 
ness of the artist’s famous recently engraved 
Colt Hunting in the New Forest. The 
few flower studies were excellent, Miss 
Teresa Hegg’s Roses taking the first place 
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Newcastle 


honorary members were elected — Mr. George 





EMBOSSED COPPER DOOR 


7q by reason of its extreme 
delicacy of colour and truth- 

fulness. In oils the collec- 

tion was not so good, some 
half-dozen contributions by 
Mr. Ireland Blackburne 
Mr. Patten, and Miss Irlam 

Briggs overshadowing the 

rest. A large number of 

of needlework, a 
quantity of decorative metal 


pieces 


work and wood-carving, and 
a case of excellent minia- 
tures by Miss Waddelove 
added very largely to the 
attraction of the show. 


J.B. 


EWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE.—At the 
inaugural dinner of the Pen and 
Palette Club on March 3, at which 
Mr. Aaron Watson, J.P. (Editor of 


Daily Leader), presided, two 
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Frampton, A.R.A., and Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, the 
author of “Italy and her Invaders.” The merits 
the 
sisters nine encircled by the flame of fraternity 


of Mr. Appleby Miller’s decorative menu 


(which we reproduce) 
praise from Mr. 
ton. 
in Newcastle to be pre 
sent at the unveiling of 
the bust of Dr. William 
Garnett, which he 
presented to the Durham 
College of Science. The 
Pen and Palette Club has 
been established by those 


drew words of unqualified 
Framp- 
Mr. Frampton was 


has 


professionally 
in, or especially 
nected with, different 
branches of art or science. 
While its primary object 


engaged 


con- 


is “social intercourse,” 
its charter is not limited. 
The Club 


has made a 


DESIGN FOR 


A MENU 
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promising beginning, and should enlist 

the support of all those qualified for 

membership in the north-eastern counties. 
A. W. 


IRMINGHAM.—A very in- 
teresting drawing of the west 
front of Bourges Cathedral, by 
Mr. T. M. Rooke, A.R.W.S., 

has recently been given to the Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery. It has been presented 
by the subscribers to the Society for the 
of 


of Pictorial Records 


Ancient Works of Art and Architecture, 


Preservation 


who have given a number of similar 
works to this Gallery. This is the tenth | 
drawing by Mr. Rooke which he has 

made for Birmingham under the auspices 

of this Society. It is not only a very 
faithful and truthful piece of work, of 
historical value, but it is also a beautiful 


drawing in itself. ‘The west front of this 
famous old cathedral, which dates from | 
the thirteenth century, is very imposing | 
in effect, and is very richly sculptured 


and decorated. 


ELBOURNE.— Towns-folk 
and bushmen alike have re- 
cently thronged the National 
Gallery of 

patriotic pride to look at Mr. Bertram Mackennal’s 

bust of their native Queen of Song, whom they all 


with a_ sense 


knew here as “ Nellie Armstrong,” and whom the 
world now worships as ‘‘ Madame Melba.” 


CARD BY APPLEBY MILLER i 
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The Victorian Artists’ Society recently concluded 
a short Summer Exhibition, but Mr. Longstaff 
and Mr. M‘Cubbin were too busy with com- 
missioned works to be able to contribute. The 
honours lay with Mr. E. P. Fox, Mr. Gordon 
Coutts, and Miss Florence Fuller in figure work, 
and with Mr. Withers, Mr. Arthur Boyd, and the 
President (Mr. John Mather) in landscape. Mr. 
Scheltema, our best Australian painter of sheep 
and cattle, brought back some delightful remi- 
niscences of his recent trip home to Holland, 
and his Milking Time was redolent of “the 
breath of kine in the meadows.” Mr. Colquhoun 
achieved a moderate success in imagining the 





‘BOURGES CATHEDRAL’ 
(See Birmingham Studio-Talk) 
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scene of the fall of the Khalifa’s standard After 
Omdurman, but such an effort demands more 
knowledge and experience than an untravelled 
Australian can be expected to possess. J. L. 


We have pleasure in giving on the opposite page, 
illustrations of two admirable drawings by the well- 
known Sydney artist, Mr. Henry Fullwood. These 
drawings were sent in for the Colonial competition 
which was set in THE Srupio last year, but 
reached the office too late to be judged with the 
other drawings submitted. 


ILAN. — Only 
two months 
after the ter- 


ribly sudden 
death of Giovanni Segan- 
tini, amid the _ solitary 


heights of the Schafberg, 
there was opened in Milan 
an exhibition of the dead 
painter’s works; and the 
melancholy event being so 
recent and so keenly felt 
by all, it is not surprising 
that the display should 
almost have assumed the 
aspect of a funereal com- 
memoration, in which his 
friends and the public 
generally took part in re 
verent regret. 


It cannot be said that 
the exhibition was in any 
way complete ; so many of 
Segantini’s most important 
works were missing that 
the display gave but a faint 
idea of the artist’s labours 
in the course of his all-too- 
brief career. However, the 
exhibition was completely 
successful; more so, in- 
deed, than one could have 
hoped. 


Altogether, with paint- 
ings and drawings, the 
works exhibited numbered 
These included 
the three large canvases on 


RY T. M. ROOKE seventy. 
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“THE HUON BELLE, TASMANIA” BY HENRY FULLWOOD I 





“AN AUSTRALIAN SOLITUDE” BY HENRY FULLWOOD 
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which poor Segantini was engaged when death 
struck him down. He had intended them for the 
Paris Exhibition. Naturally, they attracted uni- 
They were to have formed part of 
a grand composition, which would have included 
three lunettes and several medallions, of which we 
have only the studies left. 


versal interest. 





The works are styled Za Natura, La Vita, La 
Morte, and, although unfinished, bear striking 
testimony to Segantini’s masterly abilities. The 
centre canvas, La Natura, is a landscape, abso- 
lutely marvellous for the grandeur of its lines and 
its perfect luminosity. In idea and in treatment 
alike the thing is quite beautiful. 





So large has been the number of visitors to the 
exhibition that the takings will materially assist 
the fund being raised by the friends of the 
lamented artist for the purpose of erecting a 
memorial of him in the Maloja Pass, in the Upper 
Engadine, where he dwelt. G. B. 
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ARIS.—The society 
known as “La Demi- 
Douzaine” has been 
holding its second 

annual exhibition in the galleries 
of the “Artistes Modernes,” Rue 
Caumartin. M. Charles Huard 
shows in his seascapes and his 
studies of fishermen and peasants 
all the acute observation and 
honesty of purpose we know and 
appreciate so well in him. M. 
Eugéne Béjot’s landscapes of 
Paris and London, both draw- 
ings and etchings, are lovely 
things, revealing the diverse 
aspects of the great cities with 
rare skill and delicacy. M. 
George Gascoyne, the only 
foreign member of the Society, 
exhibited two oil landscapes of 
excellent quality — Work in 
Sunshine and Cloud and The 
Shower — also five powerful 
etchings. M. Ferdinand 
Luigini remains faithful to his 
old themes—Marken and Vo- 
lendam. In these North-Dutch 
types and interiors he displays 











real ability, but there - still 
remains something soft and 
undecided about his execution. M. Camille 


Bourget, a colourist blessed with energy and 
a vivid imagination, showed a series of ex- 
water-colours. I have kept M. Pierre 
Bracquemond’s name last. The portraits, land- 
scapes, and still-life studies exhibited here show 
him to be making rapid progress towards full 
development. His eye is becoming more subtle, 


cellent 
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LANDSCAPE BY 
(See Berlin Studio-Talk) 


his drawing more bold and elastic. Several of his 
portraits, such as that of Mdlle. Jeanne Régnier, of 
the Opéra ballet, give evidence of solid work ; but 
I prefer his still-life. M. Bracquemond also showed 
some painted glasswork, which was interesting, 
and not 


although over-complicated in design, 


Studio-Talk 


altogether 


satisfying in 


material execution. 


Following the “ Demi- 
came M. Fer- 


’ 


Douzaine ’ 


nand Le _  Gout-Gérard, 
with sixty-six paintings and 
pastels, almost all land- 
scapes and scenes of Brit- 
tany. It 
seem as 


would almost 


though _ there 
were no other part of the 
world worthy of the artist’s 
brush! Always Brittany ! 
Gout- 


However, M. Le 


Gérard gives us a little 


variety in the shape of 
several English scenes— 
KARL LANGHAMMER La Medway a Rochester, 


Le Pont de Rochester, Fond 
du Port de Strood, etc. 
The Brittany of MM. 
Cottet, Simon, and Dauchez is wild and grand ; 
that of M. Le Gout-Gérard, on the other hand, 
is bright and cheerful: which proves that his 
vision is different from theirs. Moreover, unlike 
M. 


seeks the picturesque rather than the expressive, 


the artists I have named, Le Gout-Gérard 
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and on the whole succeeds admirably in his 
endeavour. If at times his work is overdone in 
its regard for minute detail, it is at any rate 
always thoroughly sound and honest. To me his 
pictures seem more fascinating than profound, but 
there is no denying the real charm they possess. 
M. Le Gout-Gérard’s exhibition was a genuine 
success, as it deserved to be. 


On page 276 we give illustrations of some delight- 
ful little bookplates by M. Maurice de Lambert. 


In the pretty little exhibition gallery of the Paul 
Ollendorff Zibrairie M. André Sinet recently dis- 
played thirty-four of his canvases, including land- 
scapes of Paris and its environs, female studies and 
portraits. M. Sinet delights in the attenuated aspect 
of things, in misty effects, seen in the pale light of 
He paints delightfully, with an infinitely 
delicate touch, for he is full of poetic sentiment. 


evening. 
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Above all I admired his Crépuscule parisien 
wherein one sees, from the Place de la Concorde, 
the whole Avenue des Champ-Elysées, with night 
falling rapidly over all, and the Arc de Triomphe 
gleaming away in the distance. Another fine thing 
is his study of a women, called, I think, Ze Corse? 
Jaune, a delicate harmony in whites, with a blue 
night effect of irresistible charm. 


A few ardent and hopeful young artists have just 
started a club at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, styled 
“ TEsthétique,” the object of which is to develop 
provincial France, by means of 
meetings and concerts and exhibitions, a taste for 
all that is Good and Beautiful and True. The 
initiators of the movement are MM. Georges 
Godin, the aquafortist in colours, well known to 
the readers of THE Stupio, R. Lemeunier, the 
Genet, and Ch. Félix Le 
Gendre, painters, and Léon Pivet, draughtsman. 
The honorary committee of which Rodin has 
accepted the presidency consists of MM. 
Bracquemond, Jeanniot, Helleu, Hugues 


throughout 


musical composer, E. 
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Le Roux, Octave Mirbeau and Gabriel 


Mourey. G. M. 


ERLIN. —The work of Karl 
Langhammer, whose _land- 
scapes Adinge and Aus der 
Priegnitz formed part of the 

January exhibition at Keller and Reiner’s 
Salon, belongs to that kind of artistic 
production which slowly but steadily gains 
real friends among lovers of true art. 
The artist has been before the public 
several years, but the quiet inwardness of 
his work, which shrinks from anything 
in the nature of startling effects, has failed 
to make people talk about him. Still his 
faithfulness to his own individuality and a 
touch of aristocratic reserve have brought 
it about that you can now hear him 
spoken of in fashionable drawing-rooms. 
That even ladies call him “a very good 
artist” says just as much for him as for 
the fact that 





the Press and its critics 
have gradually succeeded in instilling the 
public with something like appreciation 
of art for art’s sake. It is art for art’s 
sake, and Heimatkunst, the art of your 
own native soil, that Karl Langhammer 
gives. He is foremost among the men 
who know how to make the sandy, dusty, 

















rAUREAUX” 


**LA VEILLE DE LA COURSE DE 


ofttimes gloomy, landscape of the Mark Bran- 
denburg talk its own language of silent grandeur. 
The charms of light and shade, of colour in 
soil, in foliage, sky, and clouds, in dancing sun- 
and 


interprets them with a true-hearted reverence, 


beam glittering water are his, and he 
born of that hunger after the beautiful which 
judging by him at least—seems to be keener and 
more appreciative of small things in the natives of 
large cities than in many upon whose childhood 
the richest glories of superb natural surroundings 
have shone in vain. 


L. H. 


RUSSELS.—Once more the Salon of the 


“Libre Esthétique,” installed in the 
galleries of the Musée de Bruxelles, has 
The 


wherewithal to 


achieved its customary success. 
numerous visitors found there the 
satisfy all tastes in matters artistic, for the work of 
selection had been carried out in the broadest spirit 
of eclecticism, and all “tendencies” were re- 
presented, from idealism of the most literary type to 
realism of the most scientific. First of all we must 


last productions of 


Henry 


do homage to the 
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Evenepoel the young Brussels painter, who passed 
away so sadly in Paris a few months ago just when 
his talents were beginning to command respect. 
Before all else he was a painter; he understood 
our modern life in all its reality, and he has left 
behind several canvases of great merit, among 
them being the Zsfagno/ a Paris, which has been 
purchased for the Ghent museum. 
remarkable 
His bull- 


fight scenes are full of vigour, bold in drawing and 


M. J. Delvins contributed several 


works which aroused much attention. 


vivid in colour. Spain, too, is the theme chosen 
by M. Ignacio Zuloaga ; but his vision of things is 
sombre, his colour harsh, and his drawing hard. 
One of these pictures, the Portrait du Maire de 
Rio-Moro et de sa femme, was exhibited at the last 
Salon at 
Government, but refused by the Commission des 
M. Zuloaga’s big picture, Za Vei/le de 
Taureaux, is a noble work, and 


Ghent, and was purchased by the 
Musées. 
la Course de 
worthily carries on the true traditions of Spanish 
art. 


goldsmith’s 
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The large display of jewellery and 











work by M. Henry Van de Velde is one of the 
clous of the Exhibition. It is impossible at the 
present moment to analyse this remarkable collec- 
tion, but later an interesting article might well be 
written on this artist and his work. 





Another attraction is the series of twelve land- 
scapes by M. A. J. Heymans, which are profoundly 
charming in their poetic sentiment and _ their 
delightfully clear colouring. The landscapes of 
MM. F. Claus and G. Buysse are equally attrac- 
tive, by reason of their sincerity and their freedom 
of expression. Worthy of special mention also are 
the precise and thoughtful landscapes of MM. 
Frédéric and W. MacAdam, and the curious works 
of M. F. Melchers. 





The sculptors are not so well represented as 
usual this year, but the catalogue contains the 
well-known names of C. Meunier, P. Dubois, 
Charpentier, Bourdelle, Dejean, G. Morren, and 
Mlle. Cornette. 





The characteristic drawings of M. Milcen- 


deau and the etchings of Mme. Destrée-Danse 


Pema 
F 9 Ne 
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and M. 
study. 


Nieuwenkamp are worthy of careful 





Lastly, mention should be made of the glass- 
work of H. Powell, the potteries and ceramics of 
Mme. Schmidt-Pecht ; not forgetting the displays 
by M. Serrurier-Bovy and the Rorstrand porcelain 
factory. ‘Then we have to note the lithographs in 
colour by MM. Rhead and Riviére, and the 
posters designed for the “Libre Esthétique” 
exhibition by M. Combaz and Mdlle. Léo Jo. 

F. K. 


NTWERP.—The mural paintings on the 
escalier @honneur of the Hotel de Ville, 
which were inaugurated on the opening 
day of the Van Dyck fé/es, are good in 

this respect—that in their ensemble they blend 
harmoniously with the dual series of similar works 
by Hendrik Leys which adorn the big “Salle de 
Réception ” and the small hall adjoining, as well 
as with the paintings by Victor Lagye in the 
“Salle des Mariages.” They owe a great deal, in 
the first place, to the intelligent interest shown by 
the eminent director of the Academy, Albrecht 
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de Vriendt, under whose personal superintendence 
they were designed and executed. Unfortunately 
the five panels are not of equal merit. That 
signed by Houben is a very ordinary piece of 
work, the figures having no especial character. The 
panel by De Jans is of a higher order, but it is too 
suggestive of an easel picture, this being due, no 
doubt, to its lack of the necessary style. The 
other three panels are far superior. In his Entrée 
triomphale des Rhétoriciens Farazyn has attained 
a tonality which gives the most happy result, his 
greens, mauves, and reds, artistically disposed, 
forming a colour-scheme of much _ distinction. 
His Ouver- 


ture de la Bourse is ruddy as a sunset, but in no 


Boom has employed red very largely. 
way mars the general effect of the series. More- 
over, he has been fortunate in his typical figures, 
which are full of interest—Flemish patricians and 
magistrates of dignified mien and broad, majestic 
movements. Several of the heads reveal careful 
study, but not all, unhappily. 
perspective, forms an 


A picturesque 
medizval town, seen in 
excellent background. 


The best work of all is unquestionably that of 
Verhaert, whose Arrivée @un chargement de sucre is 


a remarkable production. Here the types depicted 


are less robust than those of Boom—some, indeed, 
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appear emaciated, almost sickly; but what character 
in the faces, which are, for the most part, handled 
like portraits; and what sound archzological know- 
ledge, with no touch of pedantry, in the treatment 
of the costumes! More strictly than any of his 
collaborators Verhaert has confined himself to the 
prescribed limits of decorative painting, and thus 
His 


colouring is remarkable both for the vigour of its 


his work resembles most nearly that of Leys. 
tones and for its novelty. It is extremely strong 
and bold. Altogether, the ornamentation of the 
“Salle de 
success, 


l’Escalier” may be pronounced a 


As in previous years, individual exhibitions are 
succeeding one another with great rapidity, every 
week or two 
are held for the most part in the Verlat-Zaal, 


seeing something new. They 
the 
Bourse, and only a few yards from the main 


thoroughfare, the Meir. 


which is very conveniently situated near 
So far there has been 
nothing very striking to record. 
ever, must be made of the displays of M. 
Frans Mortelmans and—more recently—of Mme. 
and Mdlle. Ronner. 
and still-life, which, it must be admitted, reveal 
a sure touch and a fine sense of colour. The 
artist would do great things if only he could 


Mention, how- 


Mortelmans paints flowers 
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rid himself of a defect which mars his work. 
The defect in question lies in the fact that he 
frequently fails to attack his subjects with sufficient 
earnestness, his work only too often showing 
virtuosity rather than depth. 


Madame Ronner is well known, not only here, 
but also in England. Despite her great age, this 
gifted woman, who seems not to know the meaning 
of the word Rest, continues to produce her little 
scenes from cat-life with as much observation and 
humour as ever. To be sure, they are simply 
anecdotes, and trivial anecdotes too; but so wittily, 
so convincingly does she record them that we 
must needs listen, nor ever cease to be amused. 
Mdlle. Ronner, her daughter, devotes herself 
chiefly to flower painting. She has taste, and a 
style that is particularly feminine, somewhat akin 
to that of Mdlle. Georgette Meunier. Her 
paintings have no great profundity, but they 
express very effectively all that is light and airy, 
and (I had almost said) artificial, in the flower 
world. 


At the Cercle Artistique, or ‘“ Kunstverbond,” 
last month M. Lemmers displayed several land- 
scapes and a large number of portraits. I say it 
with regret, but there was nothing in this collection 
so good as his Portrait de mon Pere, produced 
two years ago. His newer work is 
as bewilderingly unequal in artistic 
value as it is varied in method. 
Certainly he secures a resemblance, 
not merely physical, but moral 
too; but, as a rule, he does not 
trouble to penetrate far into the 
psychology of his models, while 
his somewhat garish 
lacks distinction. 


colouring 

By pro- 
ducing fewer works, and devoting 
himself to them with greater care, 
Lemmers might assuredly develop 
into an excellent portrait-painter. 


often 


Of very uneven merit, too, was 
the exhibition of the works of 
George Morren, displayed in a 
very badly-lighted gallery in the 
Meir. Morren, an artist of much 
versatility, showed paintings, pas- 
tels, /usains, and pencil work, 
together with several pieces of 
sculpture and various odjets dart. 
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I cannot conscientiously say his newest works 
show great advance on those of two or three 
years since. The latter, it seems to me, were 
superior in conception and in harmony of 
treatment, and truer and richer intone. In some of 
his sea-pieces, for instance, it is by no means 
difficult to detect certain deficiencies which might 
have been easily remedied ; while in several of his 
still-life studies one comes across loud, prosaic, 
unsatisfactory bits of colour. I greatly prefer 
some of his pastels, and most of his black and 
white work is excellent, notably the remarkable 
series—Soirées d’Hiver. Here Morren has caught 
to perfection the atmosphere of our homes in 
winter time. 


Among the sculpture should be noted his 
Femme a sa toilette, the Buste de Zélandaise, the 
Nymphes lutinant un Satyre, the Femme a la 
mouche, and above all, despite one somewhat 
puerile piece of detail, the Zyois Zélandaises en 
promenade du dimanche. This is a thing of beauty 
in its truest sense, the whole group being full of 
charm and character. 


Several of his objects of art are also worthy of 
mention, especially an amphora and an ink-stand, 
both in bronze, a ring-box in bronze aire ferdue, a 
tin-ware coffee service, and a few brooches and 
clasps. P. DE M. 
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Meissner Porzellan. By Kari  BERLING. 
(Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus.) Price, AZarks 160. 
To collectors of Dresden porcelain this sumptuous 
volume will be most welcome. The author has 
spared no pains to gather together reliable informa- 
tion respecting the history of his subject, from its 
first manufacture by John Béttger in Meissen in 
1709 to the end of the sixth period in 1814; 
while the varied and rare specimens to which he 
has had access, and which he has been permitted 
to illustrate, show in a remarkably complete 
manner the changes in the styles of make and 
design through which the famous ware has passed. 
As in most other notable makes of European 
porcelain, the Dresden productions were in the 
early days of their manufacture strongly influenced 
in design by their Chinese and Japanese prototypes ; 
and even when, at a later date, original schemes 
of pattern were devised, the far-eastern influence 
was Often still traceable. Of the groups of modelled 
figures, for which the fabrique is popularly famous, 
some good examples are shown. The Krinolin- 
gruppen, the Kindergruppen, the shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and other costume figures, are all 
carefully selected from the best periods, and if the 
art they represent is not always of a high order, 
it is at least characteristic of the times in which 
they were produced. The book is illustrated by 
no fewer than 15 plates in chromo-lithography, 
15 helio-gravures, and 219 half-tone reproductions 
from photographs, and they are all alike excellent 
of their kind. 

The Century Book of Gardening. Edited by 
E. T. Cook. (London: Offices of ‘Country 
Life.”) Price 18s.—The advantages of photo- 
graphy in the illustration of gardens, trees and 
flowers are many, and they are brought into full 
prominence in this charmingly produced book. 
Hundreds of carefully selected photographs render 
the work, with its numerous useful chapters 
upon gardens and their management, not only a 
storehouse of information upon gardencraft, but 
also a beautiful table book of interest to dwellers 
in town as well as country. The excellent cover 
design by the talented young Canadian designer, 
Mr. Will Jenkins, adds its due quota to the success 
of the book. 

Resurrection: A Novel by Leo Totstoy, with 
Illustrations by PASTERNAK. (London: F. R, 
Henderson.) Price 6s. net.—The illustrations to 
this remarkable novel are of more than usual 
interest. The incidents and phases of Russian 


life portrayed are not only full of local character, 





Awards in“ The Studio” Prize Competitions 





but they are executed with considerable talent 
the drawings being reproduced by a method of 
double printing, which undoubtedly adds much 
to their effect and value. 

Working Drawings for Wood Carvers. By 
EmILy BurGess. (London and Derby: Bemrose 
and Sons.) The great body of amateur wood- 
carvers, who are constantly complaining of the 
difficulty they experience in finding suitable 
motives on which to practise their art will welcome 
this collection of twenty-four drawings. Without 
possessing any marked originality, or even great 
decorative merit, these designs are perfectly prac- 
tical and workable. They present no difficulties 
that cannot be overcome by a reasonable amount 
of care, and yet they are sufficiently elaborate to 
test to a fair extent the skill of the worker. The 
size in which they are published is a reasonable 
one ; and they are drawn with considerable vigour, 
so that the carver who uses them need never be in 
doubt as to the meaning of the forms he is trying 
to reproduce, 

THE Stupio for June will contain an im- 
portant article on the Art of 1900. ‘The illustra- 
tions will include several studies for paintings in 
addition to reproductions of the most interesting 
examples of pictorial and decorative art shown at 
the Spring exhibitions. 

The Special Summer Number of THE Srup1o 
will this year be devoted to the consideration of 
modern British water-colour art. The illustrations 
will be very numerous, and will include a large 


number of facsimile reproductions in colours. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR 
A SILVER TABLE-CANDLESTICK. 
(A XLVIL.) 
THe First Prize (Zwo Guineas) is awarded to 
Curlew (Lennox G. Bird, c/o A. C. Sealy, Esq., 3, 
Minor Canon Row, Rochester), 
The SECOND PRIZE (One Guinea) to Tramp 
(David Veazey, 10, Brewer St., Woolwich.) 


Honourable mention is given to the following : 


Smudge (Madge Dawson, 22, Forest Drive West, 
Leytonstone), ¢//ustrated ; Atheling (E. H. Richard 
son), Crumpets (S. Herbert Man), Craft (Ff. 
White), ice (E. May Brown), Seaforth (A. 


Forrest). 
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HON MENTION (COMP. D XLVII) 


** MALVOLIO’ 
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DESIGN FOR THE COVER OR FRONT 


PAGE OF A CHRISTMAS CARD. 
(B XLVII.) 

The First PrizE( Zzo Guineas) 
is awarded to Pan(Fred H. Ball, 8, 
King John’s Chambers, Notting- 
ham). 

The SECOND PRIZE to Jsca 7. 
(Ethel Larcombe, Wilton Place, 
St. James’, Exeter). 

Honourable mention is given 
to the following : 

Claud (Claud Cooper, 12, 
Meadow Studios, Bushey, Herts), 
Black Spean (Marjory P. Rhodes, 
Whiston Grange, Rotherham, 
Yorks), Ozw/ (Maud C. Fisher, 
8, Phippen Street, Bristol) —these 
are purchased; Bread and Buttes 
(F. Evelyn Place), t//ustrated, 
Bobs (Florence Phillips), Aoys 
{Elsie L. Jackson), Dux (Nellie 
Harvey), Da-Da (Daisy Peachey), 
Forres (Jean Mitchell), Gamma 
(Marguerite Mallet), H. 77. (H. G. 
Hampton), /vy (Ivy M. James), 
Isca (Ethel Larcombe), /emima 
{Margaret Agnes Rope), Ma alto 
(Olive Allen), i//ustrated, M. A. 
F. (Minnie Field), Me/iagaunce 


(Christine Angus), 4Za4(Maud Beddington), AZ.S. 7: 
{May Siddon Tyrer), Med/uc (J. Cullen), 











HON. MENTION (COMP, D XXXI.) 


“The Studio” 








SECOND PRIZE (COMP. 

















Prize Competitions 


** PERSEVERANCE” 


(Jessie Mitchell), Pokey (Enid U. Jackson), Romney 
(David Martin), and Scoftie (Scott Calder). 


INTERIOR OF A CHURCH. 
(D XXXI.) 

The First Prize (One 
Guinea) is awarded to 
Highlander (Seymour Con- 
way, Englecroft, Becken- 
ham). 

The SECOND PRIZE 
(Halfa-Guinea) to Perse- 
verance (V. Conway, 46, 
Cope’s Hope _ Road, 
Beckenham). 

Honourable mention is 
given to the following :— 
Luckless (J. William Firth, 
3, Leamington Terrace, 
Idle, near Bradford), 7//us- 
trated, Burmah (Lawrence 
R. Peel), Zcclesiasticus (T. 

Trotman), Osceola (W. 
M. Dodson), and Sweet 
Pea (Miss P. Rochussen). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. ON A NEW 
BOOK. 


“Who wants to read a truly genuine 
first-hand book on French painters?” asked the 
Lay Figure. 

“We all do, I suppose,” the Art Historian 
replied. “But are you thinking of Vos eintres 
du Sitcle, the book by Jules Breton?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then,” continued the other, “I’ve perused it 
twice already.” 

“Jove! how dull the book must 
Journalist muttered. 

“To my mind,” said the Lay Figure, “it has a 
homeliness of character that makes it even more 
readable than Fromentin’s great volume, es 
Maitres d Autrefois.” 

“True,” said the Man with a Clay Pipe. 
“The book came into my hands some weeks ago, 
and one cannot speak too highly of its kindliness, 
its good fresh criticisms, and its beautiful sympathy 
for peasant life.” 

“There’s no lack of good things,” the Art 
Historian assented. ‘The author himself lives in 
every page. He can say, with Montaigne, ‘Ce ne 
sont mes gestes que j’escris: c’est moy, c’est mon 
His book is himself.” 

“And that disarms criticism,” mused the Lay 
Figure. “Among his remarks there are some 
that plainly invite opposition, and yet I could 
no more oppose them than I could quarrel with 
Montaigne’s little vanities.” 

“Let that be as it may,” said the Man with a 
Clay Pipe. “What I think most admirable is 
Breton’s reasonableness—a quality, mark you, that 
writers on art don’t give us very often. As a rule, 
indeed, they are frankly wmreasonable. ‘This is 
why they so frequently speak of their subject as 
though it were not affected by the action of 
the influences of life on the sensitive cesthetic 
temperament. They seem to believe that art is a 
miraculous thing having no connection with any 
type of society. Jules Breton sees how foolish it 
is to consider art in this unscientific manner, and 
one feels throughout his book that he and his 
painters are indeed children of the nineteenth 
century.” 

“That’s good,” said the Lay Figure. ‘“ You re- 
mind me of the author’s remarks on the after-effects 
of the French Revolution, which cannot but be 
helpful to all who understand how necessary it is 
not to dissociate men of genius from their epochal 
environment.” 


1” 


be!” the 


essence.’ 
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“Then we have Breton’s attitude to the milk- 


and-water idealists,” remarked the Art Historian. 
“You will remember what he says to those weak 
painters who believe that in a picture where the 
subject is supernatural the style must be nebulous, 
the colour bloodless. He tells them, among 
many other truthful things, that ‘Rembrandt, le 
peintre de linvisible, est le plus puissant des 
peintres visibles.’ And he adds: ‘ Pour veindre 
surnaturel, il faut toute l’étendue et toute 
l’intensité du naturel.’” 

“Shakespeare teaches the same lesson,” said 
Lay Fgure ; “but some men are so constituted 
that they cannot profit by it.” 

“So let us pass on to something gay,” yawned 
the Journalist. “Does your author laugh at 
times? Can he tell characteristic stories about 
his painters ?” 

“You shall judge,” answered the Man with the 
Clay Pipe. ‘One year Puvis de Chavannes sent 
to the Salon a little picture so rudimentary in 
form that the members of the committee of selec- 
tion knew not what to do. ‘We cannot refuse 
Puvis,’ they said helplessly to one another, and yet 
they were all quite certain that it was their duty to 
refuse him. At last Delaunay volunteered to be 
the leader of a forlorn hope. He was on the best 
of terms with Puvis, and he would advise the great 
man to withdraw the painting. This was done, 
but Puvis saw in the whole affair a hostile parti 
pris, and for a long time afterwards he cut every 
member of the committee.” 


le 
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“There is also a characteristic story about 
Courbet,” said the Art Historian. ‘“ Courbet’s 
vanity was at once so great and so ingenuous that 
it caused him to put on a frank air of protection 
when speaking of even the greatest Old Masters. 
One day, for instance, a friend told him that a 
certain picture of his—a rather ill-drawn torso of a 
nude girl—was equal to a Titian. ‘Eh ben,’ he 
replied with disdain, ‘c’est ¢a qui l’aurait embété 
vot’ Titien!’ This was drawled out softly, and the 
tone of disdain in Courbet’s voice was rendered 
the more comic by the franc-comtois accent.” 

“But these stories are not told unkindly,” said 
the Lay Figure ; “and there are others of a quite 
different sort. Take the one in which it is related 
how Jules Dupré, himself a poor man, hired for 
young Theodore Rousseau a studio fit to paint in. 
Among the French artists of that period there 
existed a beautiful generosity, and Jules Breton 
represents it worthily.” 

THE Lay FIGURE. 
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